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History of the reign of Shah JahSn 


BY 

Abdul Aziz, (Barrister-at-Law.) 
lAuthor’s copyrighf] 

BOOK II : (continued) 

CHAPTER III 

THE IMPERIAL TREASURY 
INTRODUCTORY : 

THE IMPERIAL HOUSEHOLD 

The Imperial Household was a great miscellany of offices, fac- 
tories, departments and institutions. It was a microcosm, a com- 
plete, independent unit, where the economic processes of produc- 
tion, consumption, and exchange went full circle. The standard 
of the articles and services consumed at court was so high and 
the amounts required were so large that no private agency or set 
of agencies could he relied upon to meet the demand with a rea- 
sonable degree of satisfaction. 

Some of these, indeed, were of a kind usually managed by 
state, such as a mint or an arms factory. But it is proof of the 
fastidious tastes of the aristocracy in general and the Emperor in 
particular that every thing consumed by court was specially pro- 
duced by its various offices. 

These offices constituted the mainspring of life at court — ^like 
all mainsprings invisible to outside observers, but vitally necessary. 
To realize the significance of court life and ceremonial one should 
imderstand the inner working of the machinery that was behind 
it. This machinery was to the Imperial Court what anatomy is 
to the art of animal sculpture — ^foundation of its being. 

We have a wish not only to see what passed on the stage, but 
also to watch the processes of preparation in the green-room and 
to study the appliances which controlled the shifting of scenes and 
the rest. 
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‘The karl^anajalf, says AbuT-Fazl, ‘were more than a hun- 
dred in number, and each was hke a city, in fact hke a Idngdom.’ 
(ATn, Text, 9). 

The Treasury stored valuables of all kinds : coins, gold and 
silver, precious stones, and useful and ornamental things made of 
these; as well as articles of virtu prized for rarity or workman- 
ship. 

Several departments were concerned with fhe royal table, 

■ ( 

such as Kitchen, Ndnhd-I^dna (Bakeiy) , Rawd’y-Midna (for pot- 
herbs, seasonings, sweets, etc.) , Mewa-khdna (Fruitery) , Abddr- 
klidna (for water), Rikdb-klidna (Pantry), and AftdbcM-T^dnd 
(for ewers, etc.). 

Not far removed in fimction were ^arbat-j^dna (for sherbet 
and other beverages) , and Tambul-khdna (for betel-leaves) . 

Lighting-up was in charge of ^irdgh-T^dna (lamps) and 
Mash‘al-khdTUL (torches) ; while Khwushbu-klidna (Perfumery) 
supplied scents, itrs, essences and oils. 

A large number of well-organized factories, where articles 
were manufactured and stored in proper order, also formed part 
of the Household. These were Kdr^dnas, i.e., factories, proper- 
ly so called : 

The Mint stamped its seal on the current coin of the realm; 
and the Qur-^dna produced arms and equipments of war. An- 
other department engraved royal seals. 

The following kdrkhdnas were concerned with the weaving 
of textile fabrics and the needlework connected with them : — 
Farrdsh-khdna (for tents and carpets), Kirakyardg-Khdna (or 
Kirdkyardq-l^dna) and Tushak-khdna (for dresses and stuffs of all 
kinds used for wearing-apparel, etc.), and the Shawl department. 

In other workshops skilful artists and artisans worked in me- 
tal, stone, ivory and other substances; and the upper reaches of 
art were approached in the work of goldsmiths and painters. Each 
department was conducted and supervised by master workers of 
established reputation. ^ 


^ As an example, by no means isolated, may be cited Bebadal Kban, 
the Ddrogha of Goldsmiths’ workshop in Shah Jahan’s time, who was a cele- 
brated lapidary, a great calligraphist, and also an author of some respec- 
table verse. (A.S., II, 89-90). 
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Akbar, says Father Monserrate, who was at the Mughal Court 

m 1580-82, ‘is so devoted to building that he sometimes quarries 
stone himself, along with the other workmen. Nor does he shrink 
from watching and even himself practising, for the sake of amuse- 
ment, the craft of an ordinary artisan. For this purpose he has 
built a workshop near the palace, where also are studios and work- 
rooms for the finer and more reputable arts, such as painting, gold- 
smith-work, tapestry-making, carpet and curtain-making, and the 
manufacture of arms. Hither he very frequently comes and re- 
laxes his mind with watching at their work those who practise 
these arts.’ (Monserrate, Commentary, 201.) 

Bei-nier, who came some eighty years later, is talking of the 
same factories in the following passage : —‘Large halls are seen 
in many places, called Kar-kanays or workshops for the artisans. 
In one hall embroiderers are busily employed, superintended 
by a master. In another you see the goldsmiths; in a third pain- 
ters; in a fourth, varnishers in lacquer-work; in a fifth, joiners, 
turners, tailors, and shoe makers; in a sixth, manufactures of 
silk, brocade, and those fine mushns of which are made tobans, 
girdles with golden flowers, and drawers worn by females, so de- 
licately fine as frequently to wear out in one night. This article 
of dress, which lasts only a few horns, may cost fen or twelve 
crowns, and even more, when beautifully embroidered with needle- 
work. — The artisans repair every morning to their respective Kar- 
kanays, where they remain employed the whole day; and in the 
evening return to their homes.’ (Bei’nier, 258-59), 

Every one knows the heights of excellence essayed by the 
building art in this period. 

Music, both as an art and as a profession, was in high esteem, 
and a heavy establishment consisting of musicians and singers 
(both male and female) and of dancing girls (of all nationalities) 
was maintained at considerable expense. 

Where art excelled knowledge did not lag behind. And it is 
one of the paradoxes of history that one of the finest manuscript 
libraries in the world was built up, in great part, during the reign 
of an ilhterate monarch. The Imperial Library of the Murals 

is a remarkably interesting phenomenon in many ways. 

A large number of animals were kept and fed in the fort- 
palace: Some, like elephants, horses, camels, mules and cattle, 
were for use, and were lodged in stables. Others, such as leopards, 
deer, dogs, hawks and falcons, were for hunting. Others, again, 
were for amusement, almost all Mughal emperors being amateur 
naturalists. ■ All sorts of animals and birds that ii^uence and 
patronage could bring found their way into the royal menagerie. 
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Then there was an office of the Nauhat-^ana or Naqqdr- 
klidna (Music Gallery) which tuned up at stated times and dur- 
ing the imperial audiences; and infoimed the capital and the camp 
of the time of day and night, and of the functions at the court. 

There seems to have been a department in charge of the in- 
signia of royalty. Rigid rules were observed regarding the use 
of these; for symbolism played a great part in Mughal administra- 
tion and etiquette. 

A veiy important depai-tment stands by itself : the Haram. 

In the conspectus which has preceded, and the detailed treat- 
ment which will form the subject-matter of this and the following 
chapters, we have practically confined oirrselves to the reigns of the 
greater Mughals. We are imable, therefore, to make any use 
of Sir Jadunath Sai'kar’s Classified List of Kdrkhdnajdt in his 
Mughal Administration (Second Series) , (Patna University, 1925) . 
Lecture V, where, besides the Ain and Zawdhit-i-Alamgiri, he 
draws upon ‘Afif’s Tdril^-i-Firozs1idhi on the one hand, and on 
the Mahratta histories on the other. We are attempting a pen- 
picture of the Household as it was roughly from 1650 to 1700. 
The authorities relating to the periods anterior and posterior to 
this epoch are beside our purpose. 

The account that follows is not meant to be exhaustive. All 
we can manage is a description, as material serves, of the chief 
offices and departments. The importance of each will naturally 
determine the space to be allotted to it; so that some will have a 
somewhat generous treatment at the expense of others, which 
may be crowded out. 

Perhaps the reader is asking himself what would be the ap- 
proximate cost of running such a gigantic establishment as the 
Imperial Household. Risking a guess is worse than useless. Luc- 
kily some material is available for arriving at a tolerably accurate 
estimate. 

We may begin with Abu’l-Fazl. Writing in or before the 
year 1,597, he says: ‘Although the majority of the officers of the 
Imperial Household get their salary from the army exchequer the 
expenditure for the year 39 IldM [March 11, 1594 — ^March 10, 1595] 
came to 30,91,86,795 dams. The expenses of this Empire as well 
as the revenues are daily increasing.’ (A’in, Text, I, 9). At 40 
dams to the rupee this would be equivalent to Rs. 77,29,670. 

These are no doubt the office figures for Akbar’s period, and 
we have no hesitation in accepting them. But we see that this 
is not at all a high figure. Both the Household and its expenses, 



V.'C mui'A rcmcmhcr, expanded considerably during the last ten 
ycar.s of AIcbar s reigti and under his descendants. 

Hnwlcins' report, which refers to the years 1609-11, is as fol- 
io v.'s : 

'His daily cxpcnccs for his owne person, that is to say, for 
feeding of his Cattcll of all sorts, and amongst them some few 
Llcphants Roynll, and all other cxpcnccs particulaidy, as Appa- 
rcll, Victuals, and other petty expences for his house, amounts to 
fiftie thoie?4ind Rupias a day. 

The cxpcnccs daily for his Women by the day, is thirtie thou- 
.‘'and Rupias.' (Purchas, III, 34.) 

We under^tand it to mean that according to Hawkins the daily 
exjKjnscs of the Imperial Household, exclusive of the Haram, 
amounted to Rs, 50,000, and those of the Haram to Rs. 30,000 per 
diem — total, Rs, 80,000, a day. The annual expenditure would 
then be Rs. 1,09,50,000 for the Haram, and Rs. 1,82,50,000 for the 
rest of the Household — total, Rs. 2,92,00,000, or nearly three crores. 

The annual budget of the Household must have gone up \vith 
rapid strides between 1595 and 1610. And these figures are nei- 
ther incredible nor unlikely, seeing that Akbar’s careful husban- 
dry contrasted w'ith Jahangir’s negligent ways, and that fifteen 
years of peaceful development intervened between these dates. 

The historiographers of Shah Jahan’s reign give us no details 
on this point; and we have to fall back upon foreign travellers, 
Bernier had no access to the official records, and has no definite 
estimates to offer. Still from a man of his judgment and balance 
even general statements like the following are worth quoting. He 
is writing early in Aurangzeb’s reign, and is discussing the Empe- 
ror’s wealth : 

‘But I have not enumerated all the expenses incurred by the 
Great Mogol. He keeps in Dehly and Agra from two to three thou- 
sand fine horses, always at hand in case of emergency: eight or 
nine hundred elephants, and a large number of baggage horses, 
mules, and porters, intended to carry the numerous and capacious 
tents, with their fittings, his wives and women, furniture, kitchen 
apparatus, Ganges' -water, and all the other articles necessary for 
the camp, which the Mogol has always about him, as in his capi- 
tal, things which are not considered necessary in our kingdoms in 
Europe. 

Add to this, if you will, the enormous expenses of the Seraglio, 
where the consumption of fine cloths of gold, and brocades, silks, 
embroideries, pearls, musk, amber and sweet essences, is greater 
than can be conceived. 
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Thus, although the Great Mogol be in the receipt of an im- 
mense revenue, his expenditure being much in the same propor- 
tion, he cannot possess the vast surplus of wealth that most peo- 
ple seem to imagine. I admit that his income exceeds probably 
the joint revenues of the Grand Seignior and of the King of Per- 
sia; but if I were to call him a wealthy monarch, it would be in 
the sense that a treasurer is to be considered wealthy who pays 
with one hand the large sums which he receives with the other,’ 
(P. 221-22). 

It may be remarked in passing that the Princes and the grea- 
ter nobles had a similar set of Kdrkhdnajat attached to their house- 
hold, of course on a descending scale of magnitude, according to 
the position and wealth of its owner. 

TREASURIES. 

The Imperial Treasury contained, as we have said, cash and 
precious metals, and jewels and jewelled articles. We shall take 
up the Cash and the Jewel Treasury separately, winding up with 
the miscellaneous articles of artistic and general interest — ^not je- 
wels, nor forming part of Jewel treasury , yet more valuable than 
many gems. 

Section i : Cash Treasury. 

A monarch’s resources in war and peace depend on wealth. 
Consequently the treasury which contains that wealth is a mea- 
sure of his power. No wonder then that Treasury occupied the 
first place in the Imperial Household. 

In history and tradition the Greater Murals (from the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth to the middle of the eighteenth century) have 
been famous for their wealth. The fame of the Golden Land of 
Ind had reached Milton as early as the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Sir Thomas Roe, a hostile and unsympathetic witness, 
writing to Prince Charles from Jahangir’s court at Ajmer on the 
30th. of October, 1616, speaks thus of the prosperity and wealth of 
Mughal India; ‘Plentifull in come and cattle for mans necessitye: 
aboundant in wealth and commodityes of trade for superfluitye. 
His revenew far above any easteren monarch knowne: fair above 
the Turke: incredible if I sawe not the issues and incomes and 
could not give a better reason of jd; then report. In jewells (which 
is one of his felicityes) hee is the treasury of the world, buyeing all 
that comes, and heaping rich stones as if hee would rather build 
then weare them. (Roe, 270). 

1 An unconscious prophecy, since Shah Jahan did build (the Peacock 
Throne) with some of these jewelf 
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Wo have already heard Bernier’s qualified praise. 

Is it possible to arrive at a tolerably accui'ate valuation of the 
contents of the treasury during the various reigns? 

Wo piopose to attempt in this section a rapid survey of the 
Cosh Treasury from Babur to Shah Jahan. 

It is often, if somewhat vaguely, supposed that one of the 
causes of the immensity of the Great Mughal’s wealth was the 
fact that unlimited treasures cumulated by the successive lines of 
Dellii Kings (Kjialjis, Tughlaqs, and Lodis) fell to Babur at Pani- 
pat, and that they went on steadily increasing in the hands of his 
descendants till Nadii* ^ah fell on them in 1739 and carried them 
off at one fell swoop to his native land of Pei'sia. Well, such 
sweeping statements are generally misleading. The reader is 
warned that whatever truth there may be in such a generalization, 
in the first place it can apply only to the Jewel treasury, since the 
Cash treasury, "ivhich Babur inherited as the spoils of war, was 
completely squandered by him, as we shall see, in a short time; 
and while Humayun was mostly a fugitive, Jahangir’s crapulous 
hands, it appears, were not strong enough to guard, or to spend 
properly, Akbar’s hard-earned wealth, so that Shah Jahan in- 
herited, comparatively speaking, a depleted treasury. Secondly, 
even if we consider only the jewel treasuiy, the period from 1526 
to 1739 was not one of steady growth and progress. Humayun’s 
defeat and flight to Persia was a great set-back, and we have no 
means of telling how much of Ibrahim Lodi’s jewel treasury was 
actually inherited by Akbar. 

We can now proceed to the details: 

Boundless wealth seems to have fallen into the hands of Ba- 
bur at Panipat, though no appraisement of its value is possible 
from the data available. It is equally certain that heavy sums 
were bestowed on the princes and nobles and the rank and file of 
the victorious army, not omitting even the camp followers; and 
immense amounts were sent to princes, relations, officers and sol- 
diers, in the Transoxiana and elsewhere, and to pious people and 
holy places. The story is best told by the imperial donor him- 
self: 

‘On Saturday the 29th [X 30th, J of Rajab [ = May 12th. 1526 
A. C.?] the examination and distilbution of the treasure were be- 
gun. To Humayun were given 70 laks from the Treasury, and, 
over and above this, a treasure house was bestowed on him just 
as it was, without ascertaining and writing down its contents. To 
some begs 10 laks were given, 8, 7, or 6 to others. Suitable money- 
gifts were bestowed from the Treasury on the y thole army, to 
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every ti-ibe there was, Afghan, Hazara, ‘Arab, Biluch cic. to each 
according to its position. Every trader and student, indeed every 
man who had come with tlie army, took ample portion and share 
of bounteous gift and large.ss. To those not with the army 
went a mass of treasure in gift and largess, as for instance, 17 laks 
to Kamran, 15 laks to Muhammad-i-zaman Mira, while to *Ask- 
ari, Hindal and indeed to the whole various train of relations and 
younger children went masses of red and white (gold and silver), 
of plenishing, jewels and slaves. Man>' gifts went to the bogs 
and soldiery on that side (Tramontana). Valuable gifts (sanghdt) 
were sent for the various relations in Samarkand, Khurasan, 
Kashghar and 'Iraq. To holy men belonging to Samai'kand and 
Khurasan went oiTorings vowed to God (mizur); so too to 
Makka and Madina. Wo gave one shdhrukhi for every soul in 
the countiy of Kfibul and the vallej’-sido of Varsak, man and wo- 
man, bond and free, of age or non-age. ' (B. N. E„ 522-23.) 

This passage incidentally illustrates the traditional wealth of 
India on the one hand and the munificence of the Mu^al con- 
querors on the other — features, the combination of which was to 
lead to so much that is groat in the art and annals of Mughal India. 

The next item of nows about the treasury in the Emperor’s 
Diary is the following entry under April-May, 1527 : 

‘Meantime news came that Humayun had gone into Dihli, 
there opened several treasure-houses and, without permission, 
taken possession of their contents. I had never looked for such 
a thing from him; it grieved me very much; I \vi*ote and sent off 
to him very severe reproaches.’ (B. N. E., 583.) . 

Fin all y, by the 22nd. October, 1528, exactly 2Vz years after 
Babur’s great victory, we learn that ‘the treasure of Iskandar and 
Ibrahim in Dihli and Agra was at an end. Royal ordei's were 
given therefore, on Thursday the 8th of Safar, that each stipen- 
diary (wajhddr) should drop in to the Diwan, 30 in every 100 of 
his allowance, to be used for war-material and appliances, for 
equipment, for powder, and for the pay of gunnel's and match - 
lockmen.’ (B. N. E,, 617) 

So the Qalandar, after his reckless extravagance, finds him- 
self straitened for military necessaries — life-blood for a conqueror 
whose power and safety in a foreign land rested solely on the 
strength of his arms. 

^ ‘Circa lOd. or lid. Babur left himself stripped so bare by his far- 
flung largess that he was nick-named Qalandar (Firishta).’ 

(P. 523, f. n. 2.) 
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Humayun s reign is imeventful for our present pui*pose. No- 
body can tell how much of Humayun’s failure was due to the pe- 
cuniary resourcelessness in which Babur’s ‘generosity’ must have 
left him. Whatever money he possessed must have been ex- 
hausted in his military operations; for he was not in a position to 
carry with him in his flight to Persia anything more than the 
crown jewels, as we shall know later. ^ 

This brings us to the reign of the great Akbar. Thanks to 
his minister, Abu’l-Fazl, we possess interesting details about the 
administration of the treasury. It’ is probable that the lines here laid 
down were followed in the succeeding reigns. 

A general treasurer with a darogha and a clerk constituted 
the central establishment. 

When a provincial treasurer had collected the sum of two lacs 
of dams he had to send it to the Treasurer General at the Court, 
together with a memorandum specifying the quality of the sum. 

A separate treasurer was appointed for the peshfcash receipts, an- 
other for receiving heirless property, another for nazr receipts, 
and another for the moneys expended in weighing the royal per- 
son, 2 .and for charitable donations. These treasurei’s were assis- 
ted by superintendents, daroghas and clerks. 

The amount of the revenues was so great and the business so 
multifarious that twelve treasurers were appointed to guard the 
treasures, nine for different kinds of coined money, and three 
for gems, gold and jewelled things. 


* Next Section. 

■ It should be explained that the valuables and food-slufls against 
which the Emperor was weighed every solar and lunar year, were not 
given away at once but were stored in treasury and disbursed slowly for 
charitable pwposes throughout the year. These included also works of pub- 
lic utility; for Jahangir tells us that he once ordered five thousand rup^s 
to be spent out of the warn money on construction of a bridge at Baba 
Hasan Abdal and another building there. {Tfizulc, 76; R. & B., I, 160.) 

* Blochmann has ‘treasuries’ for 'treasurers’, and this mistake has teen 
copied by Sir J. N. Sarkar in Mvghal Administration, Second Series, Chap- 
ter V. 
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A separate treasurer was also appointed for each of the Impe- 
rial Workshops, the number of which was nearly one hundred. 

‘Again, by the order of His Majesty’, continues Abu’l-Fazl, ‘a 
person of known integrity keeps in the public audience hall some 
gold and silver for the needy, who have their wants reHeved with- 
out delay. Moreover, a crore of dams is kept in readiness in the 
courtyard of Daulat-khdna, every thousand of which is kept in 
bags made of a coarse material. Such a bag is called sahsa, and 
many of them put up in a heap, ganj. Besides, His Majesty en- 
trusts to some of the nobility a large sum of money, that it may 
be ready at all times; and a part is put in a bahla, i.e. a purse, for 
immediate use — Whence commonly known as kharj-i-bahla’.^ 

Babur is certainly the founder of the Mughal dynasty in In- 
dia, but then Akbar is equally truly the foimder of the Mu^al 
empire in India; for the effects of Babur’s victories had worn off 
during the unsuccessful reign of Humayun, and Akbar had to 
rough-hew from the beginning. 

Akbar inherited practically nothing, and during a strenuous 
but successful reign of half a century he built up a body of re- 
source which would do credit to a monarch under any circum- 
stances. 

The following estimate of his treasure is taken from V. A. 
Smith’s article, ‘The Treasure of Akbar’ in J, R. A. S., 1915, p. 231- 
43, which is based in turn on the accounts in De Laet’s De Impe- 
rio Magni Mogolis, and Manrique’s Itinerario, Ch. LXXVI (that 
in Mandelslo’s Voyages and Travels being discredited as spurious) . 
De Laet obtained his information prior to 1631, and Manrique got 
his about 1640. We have thought it safer to rely on Smith’s col- 
lated accoxmt than on the English Translation of De Laet by 
Mr. Hoyland, edited by Mr. Banerjee. 


^ These paragraphs are from Ain (Text, I 10-11; Blochmann, 14-15). 
Blochmann’s translation has several serious errors, as a comparison will 
show. I have freely adopted it where it is correct, and have equally freely 
amended it where I found it was not. 
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Cash Treasure left by Akbar. 


Coins 

Value in Rupees. 

Gold coins weighing 100 tolas (or 

1150 mdshas), 50 tolas, and 25 tolas each: 
Total weight, 6,970,000 mdshas. Value I 

calculated at Rs. 14 a mdshah 

97,580,0003/4 

Silver coins of Akbari Rupees. 

100,000,000 

Bronze Paisa or Pice, numbering 230,000,000 2 
(Rate, 30 takas per rupee). 

766,666 


Total 


198,346,6663/4 
(or nearly 20 crores) . 


It must be added that the above is the total value of the cash 
hoard kept at Agra alone at the time of Akbar’s decease. From 
statements by Hawkins (Purchas, III, 31 and 34) it appears that 
treasure was also kept (in Jahangir’s time) in the six fortresses 
of Gwalior, Narwar, Ranthambhor, Asir ( Asirgarh) , Rohtas (Roh- 
tasgarh), and, specially, Lahore. We may presume that in Akbar’s 
time too it was so. At a rough calculation there may be at most 


1 Masha in the last two places is obviously a mistake for tola, since 
Rs. 14 a tola is an infinitely more likely quotation for gold than Rs. 168 a 
tola. It is strange that the error is common to aU the three original au- 
thors (including “Mandelslo”) , and more strange that neither V. A. Smith 
nor the editor of De Laet’s Empire of the Great Mogol has noted the ab- 
surdity. We are glad to find that Mr. Hodivala has noted this point 
(among others) in his able and scholarly review of the Empire of the 
Great Mogol (trans. by Mr. Hoyland, edit, by Mr. Banerjee), wliich ap- 
peared in the Journal of Indian History, VII, ii, 236-46. 

We may, however, pass over it, as it is no more than a careless clerical 
error. 

2- V. A. Smith notes that this should be 23 millions. 

Mr. Hodivala challenges the equation of a rupee = 30 takas, and holds 
tliat De La'dt here by taka means only a dam, ot which 40 went to a rupee. 
The high price of a dSm given here is, he says, due to the fact, that cop- 
per had risen in price about 1630, i.e., about the time De imperio Magni 
Mogolis was compiled. 

The exchange value of the taka, does not, however, affect the total of 
the treasure appreciably. 


another ten crores of rupees in these provincial fortresses. V. A. 
Smith’s estimated total of twenty crores for the viofussil treasure 
(Akhar, 347) seems to be excessive. In fact the ten crores we 
have conceded is an outside valuation. Thus we arrive at a total 
of nearly thirty crores. 

De Laet’s list calls for some criticism. But for the purpose 
of that criticism it will be convenient to take up first another list 
given by an earlier writer, which refers, however, to a lower 
date. 

We give below the ‘cash’ part of the inventory of the Impe- 
rial Treasury, apparently obtained from some official source, by 
Captain Hawkins, who visited Agra in 1609-11, and who possesses 
the credentials — unique for a European — of having been appoin- 
ted a mansabddr in the Emperor’s army. Although this docu- 
ment falls properly into Jahangir’s reign, in time De Laet’s and 
Hawkins’ lists stand only a quinquennium apart. 

‘His Treasure is as followeth. The ffi'st, is his severall Coine 
of Gold. 

Inprimis, of Seraffins Ecberi, which be ten Rupias a piece, 
there are sixtie Leckes. Of another sort of Coyne, of a thou- 
A Tole is a Rupia sand Rupias a piece, there are twentie thousand 
Chalany of Silver, pieces. Of another sort of halfe the value, there 
and ten of these are ten thousand pieces. Of another sort of 
Toles are the va- Gold of twenty Toles a piece, there are thirtie 
lue of one of gold, thousand pieces. Of another sort of tenne Toles a 
piece, there bee five and twenty thousand pieces. Of another sort of 
five Toles, which is this Kings stampe, of these there be fiftie 
thousand pieces.’ 

‘Of Silver, as followeth. 

Inprimis, of Rupias Ecbery, thirteene Crou (every Crou is 
an hundred Leckes, and every Leek an hundred thousand Ru- 
pias) or one thousand three himdred Leckes. Of another sort 
of Coine of Selim Sha this King, of an hundred Toles a piece, 
there are fiftie thousand pieces. Of fiftie Toles a piece, there is 
one Lecke. Of thirtie Toles a piece, there are fortie thousand 
pieces. .Of twentie Toles a piece, there are thirtie thousand 
pieces. Of ten Toles a piece, there are twentie thousand pieces. 
Of five Toles a piece, there are five and twentie thousand pieces. 
Of a certaine Money that is called Savoy, which is a Tole of 
these there are two Leckes. Of Jagaries, whereof five make sixe 
Toles, there is one Lecke. More should have beene coyned of fliis 
stampe, but the contrary was commanded.’ 

(Purchas, III, 31 — 32.) 
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This matter can be put in figures thus: — • 
Jahangir’s Cash Treasure in 1610-11. 
Gold Coins. 


1 

No. 

1 

Name of Coin. 

1 

Weight 
in Tolas. 

Value in 
Bs. 

Number. 

i 

1 

Total Value 
in lacs of 
Es. 

1 

Akhari Ashrafi 


10 

60,00,000 

600 

2 



100 

20,000 

200 

3 



500 

10,000 

50 

d 


20 

(200) 

80,000 

60 

5 


10 

(100) 

25,000 

25 

6 

Jdhdngiri 

: i 

5 

(50) 

50,000 

25 


Total ... 




960 


Note. — ^We have calculated the value of coins No. 4, 5 and 6 on the 
basis of ten rupees to a tola, which seems justified not only by the quaintly 
worded marginal note by Hawkins quoted above, but generally by the va- 
lues of gold coins of Akbar’s time given in A’in (Text, I, 25; Blochmann, 
29-30). Calculated weights and values are given within brackets to dis- 
tinguish from those given by Hawkins himself. They are approximate, not 
exact. All total values are calculated by us. 


Silver Coins. 


j 

No. 

Name of Coin 

■ 

Number. 

Total Value 
in lace of 
Bs. 

1 

1 

AkbaH Rupee 


13,00,00,000 

1,300 

2 ; 

Salim ShaM Rupee 

100 

50,000 

50 

3 1 


50 

100,000 

50 

4 ! 


30 

40,000 

12 

6 ! 


20 

30,000 

6 

6 


10 

20,000 

2 

7 


5 

25,000 


8 

‘Savoy’^, 

li 

200,000 

2| 

9 

Jdhdngiri 

M/5 

100,000 

M/5 


Total ... 

Say, 1426 laos or 14-1/4 orores 

im- 10120 


Note. — ^In all cases except No. 1 the total values have been calculated 
on the rough basis of a tola weight being equal to a rupee. This is only 
a working assumption, since we know that both the Akbart rupees and the 
square jaldla weighed only lH- maslias. 

^ This is sawd’i (one and a quarter) 
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Gold Coins 9,60,00,000 

Silver Coins 14,25,00,000 

Total Rs. 23,85,00,000 

It will be noted that no copper coins are given in this list, 
being presumably considered unimportant. Even if they were 
added the total would still be under 24 crores. 

This was probably the value of the Agra treasure. Com- 
paring this wdth tlie Agra treasure in 1605, we find that the amount 
of cash had increased by 4 crores during these five or six years. 

With these two inventories of the Imperial Treasury before 
the reader, we can profitably devote a little space to their analy- 
sis and comparison. 

Let us begin with the Gold Coins : Our first impression on 
comparing the two lists is that Hawkins’ inventory dwarfs De 
Laet’s into insignificance in every respect; in fact the latter seems 
to be no more than a hasty, fugitive sort of summary of the for- 
mer, carelessly worded, and not without slips, and errors of a 
more reprehensible kind. The most serious omission seems to be 
the total absence of ashrajis, which in the other list number 60 
lacs, are valued at 6 crores, and constitute the major portion of 
the gold treasure. Apart from Hawkins’ list, a treasury with- 
out ashrajis would be inconceivable. 

Judging from the fact that De Laet’s and Hawkins’ totals of 
the gold treasure tally very nearly, we can charitably assume that 
De Laet’s total (and he gives only tlie total) represents the value 
of gold coins of all weights from 100 to 1 tola, although he men- 
tions by name only the heaviest tliree. 

Descending to details: We find that De Laet equates 100 
tolas with 1150 mdshas. This is of course not exact, since a 
tola = 12 mdshas; but we don’t consider it a serious error, as Mr. 
Hodivala does”(J. of I. H., VII, ii, 240) 

We know from A’in (Text, I 23-24) that the big pieces weigh- 
ed respectively 101 tolas, 9 mdshas, 7 surkhs (value = 100 la’l-i- 
jaldU) and 91 tolas, 8 mdshas (value = 100 roimd mohurs of 11 
mdshas each) ; and the smaller ones were halves of these two, and 
a quarter of the one first mentioned. 

It appears that De Laet (or whoever copied out the list) struck 
a rough-and-ready sort of average between the true weights of 
the big pieces, and having stated the weight to be 100 tolas, tried 
to be more correct by stating it as the equivalent of 1150 mdshas; 
the true weights of the two pieces being nearly 1222 and *1100 
mdshas respectively. 
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The next point is the rate quoted for gold, viz., Rs. 14 a tola. 
We agree with Mr. Hodivala that this is excessive. Judging from 
most authorities available the price of gold seems to have been 
about Rs. 10 a tola in Akbar’s time and the early part of Jahangir’s 
reign. We know, however, that soon after Shah Jahan’s accession 
gold was selling at Rs. 14 a tola. (B. N., I, ii, 79). 

The explanation of De Laet’s error lies in the fact that the 
compilers, instead of stating the rate which obtained in 1605 (to 
which date the document refers), probably quoted the rate cur- 
rent at the tune of the compilation of the book, viz., about 1630. 

If we correct Rs. 14 to Rs. 10, the obvious result will be that 
either we assume the weight to be correct and make the necessary 
alteration in the total value, or we accept the total value and work 
out the total weight from it. Either the weight or the value is 
taken from the State document — ^ve don’t know which; and the 
other is reckoned from it by the compilers. 

Seeing that the total gold treasure in De Laet’s list nearly 
equals the total gold treasm'e in Hawkins’ list — assuming that no 
serious change took place in the short interval of five years (which 
is unlikely) — one would be inclined to think that the vahie given 
is the correct figure, and that the weight should be increased. 

Now we come to the Silver Coins: De Laet’s item is so 
brief that no detailed criticism is possible. Hawkins’ total, even 
after deducting the Salim-sJmM rupees of 100 tolas each and the 
Jahangiris 1-1 j 5 tolas each (which were coined subsequent to 
Akbar’s death), is still far in excess of De Laet’s. In fact the 
Ahhart rupees alone exceed De Laet’s total amount by a great 
deal. Possibly there was an actual increase in the store during 
the period 1605-1610. 

Jahangir, in his Autobiography, speaks in some detail of gold 
and silver coins, the striking of which he ordered in the first year 
of his reign {Tiizuk, 5; R. and B., 10-12) . But the Emperor does 
not mention the quantities minted, nor does Hawkins specify in 
Tiis list all the coins which bore the stamp of Jahangir. We are, 
therefore, \mable to make any use of the entry in, the Emperors 
Diary; and a possible way of reconciling Hawkins’ list wth 
De Laet’s is lost to us. 

Speaking generallj’^, one may say that Hawldns* list has all 
the appearance of being a careful copy of an authentic document. 

As regards De Laet, we agree wdtli most of the strictures passed 
on him and on the editor of the English Translation of his "woik 
by Mr. Hodivala. Apart from the points noticed above, a great 
fault of De Laet’s seems to be a lack of co-ordination in his work. 

De Laet’s list is immediately followed by a reproduction of Haw- 
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Idns’ list (which, by the way, is not free from errors) ; and the 
least that we should have expected from De Laiit is a comparison 
and discussion, with consequent correction and explanation. And 
it is still more unfortunate that even the editor has not cared to 
collate the results or suggest corrections. 

Our final opinion is that De Laiit’s list is a badly copied and 
ill-digested memorandum of what appears to be an authentic re- 
cord, the exact copy of which perhaps never actually reached De 
Laet. But, ill supplied with reliable information as we are, we 
cannot afford to ignore completely even such a defective docu- 
ment. Even a bad record is better than no record, for it always 
has a coiToborative value. 

Further, we have also the details of the ti-easure left by Ak- 
bar in two Pei'sian histories. 

Both the Taril^-i-F irish ta and M. U. give what purports to 
be details of Akbar’s treasure. 

I confess I can make no sense of the figures and values given 
by Muliammed Qasim in Tdrikh-i-Firishia (Bombay Edition, 
I, 517; Brigg’s Translation, 1829, 11, 281-2); and unless one can 
offer at least a working explanation, there is no point in quoting 
the passage. 

Next comes Khaff Khan, the author of Muntakhab-ul~Luhdh. 
We have no admh'ation for him as a historian, nor any respect for 
his sense of accm'acy or responsibility. Still we give below his 
account of Akbar’s treasure for what it is worth. His wording is so 
obscure that we prefer to give his text in Persian, permitting the 
reader freedom of opinion in the matter of its interpretation : 


j i./Vv / {J 

# • • **7 


(M. L. I, 243) . 

Literal translation : 

‘After his [Akbar’s] death when stock of the treasury was 
taken, ten crores of rupees’ worth of asJ^afis of 11, 13 and 14 ma- 
^as besides the large ashrafis weighing 100 to 500 tolas, 1000 of 
which were present in the treasurey, and 272 man uncoined gold 
and 370 man silver, and one man khasm jewels, valued at over 
3 crores of rupees, were found.’ 
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It is not clear whether 10 crores is the value of all ashrafis or 
only of those weighing 11, 13 and 14 mds^as respectively. Assum- 
ing' that it applies to all (which is by no means clear), we get the 
total value roughly equivalent to the total value in the tables pre- 
viously discussed. 

By the ashrafis of 11, 13, and 14 mdshas Khafi ]^an means 
probably the following in the same order : 

(1) The ‘Adl-gutka, the Muhr-i-gird (round mohur), and 
the Mihrahi. Weight, 11 mdshas; value, nine rupees. 

(2) The Ildhi and the square La‘l-i-jaldU. Weight, 12 md- 
shas, 1% surkhs; value, ten rupees. 

(3) The Aftdbi and the ChahdrgosJm. Weight of both, 1 tola, 
2 mdsjtas, 4% surkhs. Value of the former, twelve rupees; of 
the latter, not given. 

(A’in, Text, I, 25) 

The weight of No. 2 can hardly be described as 13 mdshas, 
as K^dji Khan does. 

Next there is the difficulty of 1000 ashrafis weighing from 100 
to 500 tolas. 

In the first place we know of no coins heavier than 100 tolas. 
Thus the 500 is either a myth or a misprint. Secondly, supposing 
it is a mistake for 5, and that the author means ashrafis weighing 
from 100 to 5 tolas each (which fits in with the weights given in 
Hawkins’ list, if we except the 5-tola ones, which are Jahdngiri 
coins), we have the further difficulty of their number being 1000; 
whereas in Hawkins the total number of these coins comes to 
135,000, out of which 50,000 (the number of Jahdngiri coins) be- 
ing deducted, we have still 85,000 left. 

Again, silver and copper coins given in the other lists are not 
given by Khafi Khan, while gold and silver bullion in Khafi 

Khan is not found in those. 

In any case, the combined value of gold and silver bullion 
could not have exceeded 65 lacs. 

Although Hawkins’ list refers to a time when Jahangir’s reign 
was well imder way, we may look upon all the three documents 
so far discussed as practically a record of what Akbar bequeathed 
to Jahangir. 

The increase that we find in Hawkins may or may not signi- 
fy a real increase in resources. Even if it does, the rate of pro- 
gress seems not to have been kept up. For, according to Mulla 
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‘Abdu’l-^amid Lahori, Jahangir spent in his reign of 22 years the 
greater part of what Akbar had saved up during a reign of 51. 
(B. N., II, 713). 

Akbar’s legacy ought to have been Jahangir’s opportunity; 
but it does not seem to have been utilized as such. Else the enor- 
mous resources inherited by the latter, if properly husbanded and 
developed in a fairly peaceful reign of a quarter century, would 
have placed the key to unimaginable power and possibilities in 
the hands of the Mu^al emperor, already the richest monarch 
in the world. Our information about Jahangir’s reign in this 
respect is, it must be admitted, meagre. But all the signs point to a 
gradual dissipation of Akbar’s hard-earned wealth. 

' V. A. Smith states that the treasure accumulated by Akbar 
was much increased during the comparatively peaceful reigns of 
Jahangir and Shall Jahan (J. R. A. S., 1915, p. 240); and this 
seems to be the general belief to this day. Well, as regai’ds 
Jahangir, we have reason to doubt the validity of such a proposi- 
tion. 

It wHl add a touch of reality to our picture if we may, before 
taking leave of Akbar’s cash treasury, watch that emperor, for 
once, inspecting his coins. The following quotations fi*om the 
Jesuit fathers are interesting : ‘Zelaldinus [Jalal’ ud-Din, i.e., Ak- 
bar] is sparing and tenacious of his wealth, and thus has become 

the richest Oriental king for at least 200 years With the 

object of exhibiting liis wealth four times every year he has 
• sacks of minted copper money publicly piled up (I think in the 
palace courtyard) into a heap ten feet wide and thirty feet high. 
By the side of this pile sit the superintendents and tellers of the 
treasury. They supervise the counting of the money, which is 
paid out to those who are entitled to receive it, after deduction 
of the profit which an ordinary banker would have made if it had 
been deposited with him. Each sack holds about four thousand 
copper coins.’ — (Monserrate, Commentary, 208). We must re- 
mark that from all that we know about the greater Mughal mo- 
narchs we cannot associate such vulgar ostentation with any of 
them. Monserrate seems to have witnessed a periodical dis- 
bursement of cash to officers. That Akbar always or sometimes 
personally supervised the payments is only another proof of his 
frugal and careful habits with which all historians credit him. 

The members of the Third Jesuit Mission, which came in 
1595, relate thus the Emperor’s examination of newly coined 
money: They saw him once ‘counting a large sum of gold coins 
of many different values which he had ordered to mint. 
him were some hundred and fifty plates full of them, and a go 



number of bags, with others that had already been examined or 
were still to be seen. He examines them by himself or by others 
and it is his chief distraction every day, when he has retired, that 
is during the leisure left him after he has shown himself three 
times to the people; and when the money has been counted and 
put in bags, he has it placed among his treasures, which are very 
great.’ (Quoted by the editor of Monserrate’s Commentary, p. 
208, f. n., from the Examiner, Nov. 22, 1919, pp. 469 — 70). 

We can now proceed to deal with the reign of Shah Jahan. 

It is much to be regretted that here too the material is inade- 
quate. The official histories are generally silent or evasive. ‘Ab- 
du’l I^^amid who winds up at the end of the twentieth regnal 
year, instead of giving us some tiseful totals of the contents of the 
treasury, stops short wth facile but useless generalizations; and 
Muhammad WarLs, who closes on the thirtieth year,, has nothing 
to say. 

Shah Jahan was, according to Bernier, ‘a great economist’. 
But we must remember that the expenditure had increased con- 
siderably in his reign (witness the heavy mamabdarl list besides 
other evidence), and he had always been lavish with his gifts. 
Further, that emperor has left more abiding momnnents of archi- 
tecture than any other king in ancient or modern times, in or 
outside India. According to the lists in B. N. (II, 714; III, f. 
17b) Shah Jahan must have spent something like 3 crores on 
palaces and gardens, mosques and mausoleums, castles and for- 
tifications. 

As for the treasure, where the authors of B. N. and Muham- 
mad Sahh all fail us, we can only fall back upon less well-inform- 
ed writers, even if they lead us nowhere. 

Khafi Khan has the following statement about the treasure 
left by ^ah Jahan. His ambiguous language is placed before 
the reader as it is : 





.,y. ^ 

Mmrr •r T rtrO\ 


Rupees 


(M. L. I, 758). 

94 


Ashrafis (except gold and silver 
bullion) and gold and silver vessels 

and jewels. 15 to 16 crores. 

The above is our interpretation of the text. The benefit o 
doubt is given to the author. 
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As wo shall see in the next section, the total value of jewels 
and jewelled articles at the end of the second decade was 5 crores. 
The last decade couldn’t have added appreciably to it. 

The gold and silver vessels are an incalculable quantity, since 
we don’t know what they include. Judging by the De Laet-Man- 
rique list of gold and silver articles, which will be placed before 
the reader in the next section, and assuming that Khafi Khan 
means all articles made of precious metals, the total value of these 
should be placed at about 3 croi-es — which is the total for Ak- 
bar’s reign in the De Laet-Manrique list. 

Eight crores being thus deducted, we have only 7 to 8 crores 
left for the ashrajis. If these figures are worth anything, the 
a^iraj'i store has ebbed since Alcbar’s time, while the rupee trea- 
sure has swung foi'ward. 

Bernier, however, has quite a diflcrent story to tell. ‘Chali- 
Jehan’, he says, ‘who was a great economist, and reigned more 
than forty years without being involved in any great wars, never 
amassed six kourours of roupiesJ (p. 223). — If the amount is as 
correct as the duration of Shah Jahan’s reign given here, this quo- 
tation is worse than useless. Besides, Bernier, we know, had no 
access to the official registers. 

Where uni’eliable authoi'S succeed only in contradicting each 
other, we can arrive at no really stable conclusions. 

SOURCES OF REVENUE 

When the contents of the Cash treasury have been surveyed 
one feels a natural curiosity about the sources from which all 
these accumulations were derived. 

There is no doubt that in a country like India land revenue 
was by far the most important item in finance; but it was not by 
any means the only one. 

Father Monserrate has the following interesting discourse on 
the subject: 

‘The King’, he says, ‘exacts enormous sums in tribute from the 
provinces of his empire, which is wonderfully rich and fertile both 
for cultivation and pasture, and has a great trade both in exports 
and imports. He also derives much revenue from the hoarded 
fortunes of the great nobles, which by law and custom all come to 
the King on their owners’ death. In addition, there are the spoils 
of conquered kings and chieftains, whose treasure is seized, and 
the great levies exacted, and gifts received, from the inhabitants 
of newly subdued districts in every part of his dominions. These 
gifts and levies are apt to be so large as to ruin outright many of 
14. 
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his new subjects. He also engages in trading on his own account, 
and thus increases his wealth to no small degree; for he eagerly 
exploits every possible source of profit. 

Moreover, he allows no bankers or money-changers in his 
empire except the superintendents and tellers of the royal trea- 
siuries. This enormous banldng-business brings the King great 
profit; for at these royal treasuries alone may gold coin be changed 
for silver or copper, and vice versa. The government officers are 
paid in gold, silver or copper according to their rank. Thus it 
comes about that those who are paid in one type of coin need to 
change some of it into another t37pe. 

Such means of increasing the revenue may be thought base, 
but they have two distinct advantages; for the coinage cannot pos- 
sibly be debased or adulterated; and the rate of internal exchange 
is kept constant, since it cannot be manipulated by fraudulent 
money-changers. Moreover, as all the money in circulation comes 
eventually to the royal treasuries, there can be no scarcity of money 
with consequent high prices’. (The Commentary of Father 
Monserrate, 207). 

But the Father’s list is not exhaustive; for presents received 
as a matter of custom from nobles and officers came to a considera- 
ble sum in the course of the year. And there must have been 
many miscellaneous heads of revenue. 

Manucci, who has experience only of Aurangzeb’s reign enu- 
merates the sources of revenue other than land as follows. The 
reader should not expect precision or strict accuracy from him. 

Tn addition to this revenue obtained from grain, et cetera [he 
means land revenue], there are other considerable receipts. One 
is the tribute paid by the Hindus, as I have stated in my Second 
Part (n. 182) . This has no fixed total, being sometimes more and 
sometimes less. This variation is caused by deaths, and by travel- 
lers moving from one place to another. If carrying with them a 
receipt for what they have paid, the latter are allowed to pass free. 
But if they chance to lose this paper, or it be stolen, they are made 
to pay again either in the same or in another province. The offi- 
cials embezzle their collections most terribly, to such an extent 
that the king gets more often than not less than half. 

There is a second customs duty upon goods brought by Hindu 
merchants; it is five per cent; and though Aurangzeb had remitted 
it for Mahomedans, he has not failed all the same to take two and a 
half per cent, [from them]. He makes those whom he had ex- 
empted pay the rents and customs duty. He also draws large sums 
from the bathings which the Hindus perform at various points in 
the empire. There is also another source of revenue, the diamond 
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mines in the Idngdom of Gulkandah, over and above the largest and 
tlie best of tlie stones. Any which weigh above three-eighths of 
an ounce belong to the Crowm. Tlie seaports also yield him a large 
revenue; among them are those of Sindi, Bharoch, Surat, and 
Kambaya. Surat alone brings him in usually thirty lakhs, be- 
sides the eleven lakhs derived from tlie profit on now coin struck 
there. 

In addition to all these items, he has the revenue from the 
whole coast of Choromandal, from Masulipatam (Machhlipatanam) , 
from Narsapur, and of the wliole coast from Pundy (Pundi), or 
from Ginzerly (Gingerli) , as far as Ballasor (Baleshwar) ; also 
from all the ports on the river Ganges. Over and above all these 
items, he seizes everything left by his generals, officers, and other 
officials at their death, in spite of having declared that he makes 
no claim on the goods of defunct persons. Nevertheless, under the 
pretext that they are his officei*s and are in debt to the Crown, he 
lays hold of everything. If they leave widows, he gives them a 
trifle every year and some land to furnish a subsistence. He also 
causes the goods of merchants to bo seized if they die without 
heirs. Again, added to all that, he receives very considerable pre- 
sents from the Hindu princes, zamindars, and their servants. 

The rajahs, the generals of the army, and the commanders are 
made to contribute a certain sum, according to the number of 
Hindus in their service. Usually this is taken as a deduction from 
the pay disbursed to them. The king’s sons even are not exempt- 
ed, and Shah ‘Alam, my prince, paid in my day eighty thousand 
rupees a year. These revenues amount to something near the 
same total as the revenue from grain, of which I gave the figures 
above’.i (Storia, II, 415, 417-18). 

I fuUy agree with the editor’s remarks in the footnote. The 
land revenue was the chief revenue of the empire; so much so that 
the A’in has no space for the miscellaneous heads of revenue. As 
we shall see later, sea customs were included in the official land 
revenue returns. 


‘The statement that the miscellaneous revenue equalled the land 
revenue can hardly be accepted; it must be a great exaggeration. In fact, 
many of the miscellaneous items, such as sea customs, collected by the 
diwans were entered as mahals (heads of receipt) in the mdl (land revenue), 
and not in the sa’ir (miscellaneous) accounts, and thus are already included 
in Manucci’s total of £ 38,725,900. Most of the sd’ir items (fines, market 
dues, ferry tolls) were collected by the police — ^that is, by the kotwals and 
faujdars.’ {Ibid., P. 418, f.n.l). 
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V 


LAND REVENUE 

We now proceed to appraise the land revenue of the Mugl 
edij^e, taking each successive reign separtely. 

Akbar. 

OneNmay begin with Abul-Fazl’s figures. In the ‘Ac/^ount of 
\ * / 
the Twelv&^Provinces’ in A^in, he begins by telling us mat in the 

40th. regnalWear (March, 1595 — ^March, 1596) the Ja^‘-i-dahsdla 
(i.e., the annx^ revenue calculated on ten years’ average) for the 
empire, whichN^onsisted at this date of 105 sarlmrs and 2737 
qasbos/ was 3,62,97,55,246 clams (or over 9 cro/es of rupees) 
and 12 lacs of bet^ leaves. 

The historian-nuimster further informs us t\At the empire was 
at this time divided i^to tv/elve provinces; an/ that when Berar, 
Elhandesh, and AhmadiWar were conquered, /he addition of these 
three provinces brought^e total to fifteen vA'ln. I, 386). 

On closer examination^ the gazetteey and the statistics that 
follow (I, 387-596) we find\hat we havy in fact an accoimt not 
of twelve but of fourteen p:^vinces. IChandesh and Berar are 
included, but not Ahmadnagar. 

The A%n was completed in t^ fi^t quarter of 1598; and the 
three provinces of Khandesh, Berakyand Ahmadnagar were orga- 
nized and incorporated into the enmire early in 1601, i.e., three 
years later. The statement abom these provinces in the Ain 
(quoted above) is, therefore, ^arly Vn anachronism. We can 
only assume that this referenc^ to later \rmexations and the jle- 
tails about Khandesh and Be^ar were incc^orated after the A in 
had been completed; the title ‘Account of Twelve Siihas’ being 
allowed to stand, as if by oversight. Omission of Ahmadnagar 
from the gazetteer, however, remains unexplained 

The total revenue Avon by Abu’l-Fazl, we regrht to say, does 
not tally with the ag^egate of the totals given for different 
provinces, even aft^ eliminating those for Berar and i^andesh. 
Casting up the t^als I arrive at 5,29,79,31,833% damsN^nd 12 
lacs of betel lea^s for the fourteen provinces. This yielo^ju^ 
under 13% croras of rupees. To this probably is yet to be ^ded 
the revenue of the Ahmadnagar province. 


word seems to mean here a mahcil or pargana. 



Krj’ntfnm rnoM '’rnr. JounNAt, or Inpian HjSTonY”, Voi,. XI. Paht II. 


CORRECTION-SLIP. 


Owin" to ccrtnin clifTicultic.s nnd di.'^nbilitie.c, Mr. Abdul A'/.i'/.’*; 
nrticle on ‘History of the Rci»nt of Shnh Jrihrm’ in the Inst i.s.suo 
(Journal of Jnclsan History. XI, i, HG-HS) could not be printed 
with the nut}ior‘.s finnl correction.'^. As n re.sult, tiic following cor- 
rection-slip i.s issued. Tlio render is requested to make the ncccs- 
sarv alterations in his copv. 

2 . 3 

1. Page 3:^ o f 7; should be considered cancelled 

entire; and for it .should be bodily substituted the following pass- 


age: 

LAND REVENUE. 

Wo now proceed to appraise the land revenue of the Mughal 
empire, taking each succc.ssivc reign .separately. 

AICBAR. 

One may begin with Abu’I-Fa/.l. In the opening passage of 
the ‘Account of the Twelve Provinces’ in A’bi, wo arc told that 
when the Jain‘-i-dahsdla (annual revenue calculated on ten years’ 
average) was assessed, viz., in the 25th. regnal year (1580-81 A.C.) , 
the empire was divided into twelve provinces (which are named) , 
the total revenue of which amounted to 3,62,97,55,246 dams (or 
over 9 crores of rupees) and 12 lacs of betel leaves. (A’in, I, 386) . 

Now we know that the so-called Kabul province (one of the 
twelve provinces) was only nominally under the emperor at that 
time, and did not fall in until the death of Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim in 1585. Kashmir was annexed in the following year, while 
Kandahar came under Mughal sway in 1595. All these teiTitories 
were included in what afterwards became the Kabul province. — 
Again, Sind was conquered in 1590-91, and Baluchistan followed 
suit five years later — both territories being placed together under 
Midtan as ‘Tatta’. 

So even in 1595, while the number of provinces remained the 
same, viz., twelve, the revenue of the empire must have increased 
considerably. Abu’l-Fazl tells us in the passage already 
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to that the empire in the 40th. regnal year (1595-96 A.C.) com- 
prised 105 sarhdrs and 2,737 qasbas,^ though he gives no revenue 
total for that year. 

Accretion to the empire, however, continued. Berai', Khan- 
desh, and Ahmadnagar were conquered and organized into tlnee 
additional provinces early in 1601, bringing the total number of 
provinces to fifteen. 

Now A’m was finished in the first quarter of 1598. If noth- 
ing was added to the A^in gazetteer after that dale it is obvious 
that there could be no mention of these three provinces in that 
work. But Abu’l-Fazl not only mentions them in the passage 
already quoted from, but the statistics relating to the two pro- 
vinces of Berar and Khandesh (called here Dandes) are actually 
included in the gazetteer that follows (I, 387-596) . The only pos- 
sible explanation is that these details were entered and sorne 
necessary alterations made here and there some years after the 
A’in was completed, the heading ‘Account of the Twelve Provinces' 
being allowed to stand as if by an oversight. The figures for the 
Ahmadnagar province are not, however, included — ^which is in- 
explicable. 

The total given by Abu’l-Fazl refers, as we have said, to 
1580-81. But his Gazetteer is brought down to 1601. Casting up 
the sums separately given for the various provinces in the body of 
the Gazetteer, I arrive at a figure close upon 1314 crores of rupees, 
to which is probably yet to be added the revenue of the Ahmad- 
nagar province, which is tuiknown. It is to be assumed that the 
difference is accounted for by the addition of territory already 
noted. 

1. This word seems to mean here a mahal or parffdHd. 

2. I confess the exact revenue of the Kabul province is not easy to as- 
certain from Abu’l-Fazl’s statistics. 

2J^ 

2. In Table on page (end of the article) the second item 
in the list should have in the ‘Date’ column ‘1580-81’ instead o 
‘1595-96’; and this second entry should be placed at the top. 
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The reader will remember that this is all land revenue. But 
there is one exception. Tlio figure for the Gujarat province (in- 
cluded in this total) comprises also the income from thirteen ports, 
which amounted to 1,62,02S'1!4 wa/n)indfs, say, Rs. 67,500.''' Tliis, 
however, is an insignificant amount. 

Next comes an authority which is second in importance, 
though, chronologically, it ought to have preceded the A’iji. 
Nizam’ud-Din Ahmad closes his Tahaqdi-i~Akhari (fini.shed pre- 
sumably in the SSth regnal year (11 March, 1593 — 10 March, 1594) 
with the following remarks. After giving the length and breadth 
of tlie empire in Icarohs, he says: ‘and all this land is good and 
cultivable. In each Icaroh several villages flourish. At pi'esent 
there ai'e 3,200 towns (qashos), each qa^ha having attached to it 
100, 200, 500 or 1000 villages. The i-evenue of this counti-y is to-day 
640 crore tanka-i-imirddi. Out of these towns 120 are large ones, 
which are to-day populous and prosperous’. (P.U.L. MS., f, 
502 6.).* 

Tlie tanka-i-vnirddi means a copper coin of Sikandar Lodi’s 
time, tw^enty of which w'ent to an Akbari rupee.^’ 640 crores of 
these tankas are. therefore, equal to 32 crores of rupees. 

There is nothing in the context or the wording of this passage 
to show that this is the revenue from all sources, as Mr. Thomas 
assumes. On the contrary it seems obvious that the author is 
talking of nothing but land revenue. Mr. Tliomas is apparently 
trying to reconcile Nizam’ud-Din with other authors. Even mak- 
ing this unwarranted assumption, Nizam’ud-Din Ahmad’s figime 
is considerably more than double the revenue total in A’m. But 
this is not all. A’tn was finished in 1598, and includes, as we have 
seen, revenues of provinces annexed subsequently; so that Abu’l- 
Pazl’s total practically represents the land revenue for the year 
1601. If the total income of the Mughal empire was 32 crores in 
1593, it would be approaching 40 crores in 1601. We know that 
the land revenue was 13% crores in that year. It is incredible 


3- Twelve mahmudis went to five Akhart rupees. The results of 
Mr. Hodivala’s inquiries (Historical Studies in Mughal Numismatics 115 — 30) 
are confirmed by a statement in Pelsaert (p. 42). 

The printed edition (Nawalkishor, Lucknow) is defective. 

5- On this point Mr. Thomas and Prof. Hodivala (Historical Studies in 
Mughal Numismatics, 51) agree. 
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that income from other sources amounted to double the land 
revenue. Edward Thomas’s plea for Tahaqat-i-Akhari being an 
authoritative work fails rather badly in this particular. And of 
course Nizam’ud-Dm means land revenue only. In either case 
his statement is wild and irresponsible. 

Our old friend, De Laet, tells us that the annual revenue of 
the fifteen provinces (which he names) was, ‘according to the roll 
of king Achabar’, 17,45,00,000 rupees (Empire of the Great Mogol, 
172 ) . The date to which this statement refers is the death of 
Akbar, De Laet’s statistics, as we have said before, cannot stand 
the search-light of modern criticism, V. A. Smith’s imdeserved 
panegyrics on De Imperio Magni Mogolis notwithstanding. His 
list of provinces is badly bungled; and, as usual with him, he gives 
only the grand total, refraining scrupulously from giving the de- 
tails that go to make it up, as if on purpose to foil om’ efforts to 
check the accuracy of his results by reference to other authorities. 
V. A. Smith found it easier to quote his total than to do the sums 
in the A’fu (Akbar, 379) , 

In comparison with Abu’l-Fazl’s statements De Laet’s have no 
value. We give the latter, however, for what they are worth. 

We are not told by any authority for Akbar 's reign how much 
of the total land revenue came from crown-lands (Khalisa-i- 
sharija ) , which went to the emperor’s privy purse. 


Jahangir. 


Hawkins’ statement, that the yearly income of the Kkdlisa 
lands in this reign was 50 crores of rupees (Pm’chas, III, 30) is 
wild and unworthy of an author who is generally well informed. 

In Thomas Coryat's Letters we are told that the Emperor’s 
revenues are 40 million crowns of six shillings' value, by 
(Purchas, IV, 474). At ten rupees to the pound this yields 1 

crores of rupees. 


But all such statements are nebulous and elusive. We 
solid ground when we come to Bad^ahnama. Accor ing to a 
work the total land revenue of the Mughal empire at the time ot 
Shah Jahan’s accession \vas 700 crore dams, which comes to % 
crores of rupees (II, 711) . 


If De Laet’s figure, given above, 
annual revenue of the empire seems 


be assumed to be correct, the 
to have remained stationary 
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throughout Jahangir’s reign. Or, is it that De Laet took the 
figures pertaining to the end of Jahangir’s reign, and applied them 
wrongly to the beginning of it? We must not forget that De 
Impeno Magni Mogolis was compiled in 1631. This hypothesis is 
supported by a statement in Mandelslo given below. 

Shah Johan. 

Now we come to Shah Jahan’s reign. MuUa ‘Abdu’l-^am^d 
Lahori, in the passage cited above, where he is summing up at the 
end of the twentieth regnal year, goes on to tell us that the total 
revenue of the older province had gone up by one crore dams, 
amounting to 800 crores; and that the revenue of the territory con- 
quered since Shah Jahan’s accession totalled 80 crore dams, bring- 
ing the aggregate to 880 crores or 22 crores of rupees. Out of this 
120 crore dams or 3 crores of rupees was the income from the 
crown lands or Khalisa.'^ We are further told that the Khdlisa in- 
come had never reached this figure before. (B.N., II, 711-13) . 

This is the revenue of 23 provinces. 

Mandelslo, in a carelessly worded statement, gives 
17,45,00,000 rupees as the annual revenue for this reign {Voyages 
and Travels, p. 38 ) . It is probable that this figure and De Laet’s 
estimate are derived from the same source; and possible that they 
both refer to the end of Jahangir’s reign, as we have already 
hinted. 

We notice that the land revenue of the Mughal empire rose 
steadily from the 40th year of Akbar’s reign (1595-96) to the 20th 
year of Shah Jahan’s (1647), due partly of course to conquests, but 
also, presumably, to stabler conditions and settled administration. 

In the last decade of Shah Jahan’s reign Balkh, Badakhshan and 
Kandahar, which here account for a revenue of 19 crore dams (or 
nearly half a crore of rupees), were lost to the Mughals. The 
total for the end of the reign must abate to that extent, to take no 
notice of other (internal) changes of which there remains no re- 
cord. 

Aurangzeh. 

Bernier (1660 — 65) has a list of 20 provinces, the revenue of 
which totals Rs. 22,59,35,500. The editor and Mr. Thomas rightly 
point out that a zero has been omitted by a clerical error in the 
revenue for Kashmir. So counting 35,00,000 in place of 3,50,000, 


G- This has been misunderstood by Mr. Thomas, (Edward Thomas, 
Revenue Resources of the Mughal Empire in India, from A.D. 1593 to A,D. 
1707, p. 29-30). 
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we have to add 31,50,000 to the grand total, which will then be- 
come 22,90,85,500 rupees — ^roughly nearly 23 crores. 

•p gives Rs. 38,71,94,000 (which his editor corrects to 

Rs, 38, 72, 5.9, 000) as the land revenue for 24 provinces (5't07-ia, II, 
413-15) . 

Ma lilindt nl-Ajdq (a sober and well-informed work, written 
some time between the death of Aurangzeb and 1127 A.H.) gives 
the land revenue of 19 provinces (comprising 4440 parganas) as 
9,24,17,16,082 cldins (=23,10,42,902 rupees and 2 dams). Of this 
1,72,79,81,251 dams (or about 4 1|3 crores) is stated to be the in- 
come of the I^dlim-i~^arifa. the rest going to the Jdgirdars as 
salary." 

Only about ten or fifteen years separate Storia and Md^lumdful- 
Afdq, and the discrepancy between their retm'ns is monstrous. 

When we see how the revenue total gradually mounted from 
17% crores (in 1627) , tlirough a period of prosperity and annexa- 
tion, to 22 crores (in 1647), and stood at 23 (in 1660), and note 
further that as late as 1712 this last figm-e was only barely exceed- 
ed, the wild exaggeration of Manucci’s estimate becomes apparent. 

It is true that Bijapur surrendei'ed in 1686, and Golconda fell in 
1687, and that the rear 1691, may be taken as marldng the most dis- 
tant advance of the Mogul power.’® Allowing for the consequent 
addition to the imperial revenue Manucci’s return still remains 
fantastic. 

Some of the discrepancies in the various writers are no doubt 
attributable to redistribution of territory. 

The returns in Bernier and in Ma'lumdt’ul-Afaq have every 
appearance of being substantially correct for the respective periods 
to which they refer. 

We fully endorse Mr. Irvine’s remarks on all these revenue 
statistics, ‘There remains the objection’, he says, ‘that applies to 
all similar tables — ^those of the “A’in-i-Akbari” included — that we 
do not know what the figures represent: whether (1) a standard 
assessment {jamfa-i-kdmil) , (2) the demand of some particular- 
year (jarnfa-i-wajib) , or (3) the actual collection ()am’a-i-wasuU ) .’ 
(Storia II, 413, fn.l.) 

A single-glance summary of the results reached may be at- 
tempted in a table. 


7. Ma‘lumaful~Afdq (P.U.L. MS.), f. 227 b— 229 a. The two items are 
given, but the total does not tally. There seems to be a slight mistake in the 
P.U.L. MS. available to me. 

8. V. A. Smith, Oxford History of India, 443. 
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Statement of Land Revenue of the Mughal Empire. 




Number of subas, 



Reign 

Date 

sarkdrs, mahals, 
etc., in the Em- 

Approximate 
amount in rupees. 

Authorities 



pire. . 



Akbar 

1593-94 

3200 qashas (120 

32 crores 

Tahaqdt-i- 



large ones) 


Akhari (P.U.L. 
MS.) , f. 502 b. 

Do. 

1595-96 

12 subasr^lOS 

9% crores (and 

A%n, I, 386 



sarkars=2737 

12 lacs of betel- 




qashas 

leaves) . 

A'in, I, 387-596 

Do. 

1601 

14 suhas. 

1314 crores (and 




12 lacs of betel 
leaves) 

(Calculated) 

Akbar- Jahah- 

1605 


17,45,00,000 

De Laet, 172. 

gir 




Thomas Coryat 

Jahangir 



12 crores 

(Purchas, IV, 
474). 


Jahangir-Shah 

1627 


1714 crores 

B.N. II, 711. 

Jahan 

Shah Jahan 



17,45,00,000 

Mandelslo, 38 

Do. 

1647 

23 provinces 

22 crores 

B.iV., II, 711-13. 




(3 crores, crown 
lands) 

Calculated 

Shah Jahan- 

1658 

20 provinces 

2114 crores 

Aurangzeb 




Bernier 

Aurangzeb 

1660-65 

20 provinces 

23 crores 

Do. 

end of 

24 provinces 

38% crores 

Storia, II, 413- 


17 th cen- 



15 

After Aurang- 

tury 

19 provinces:^ 

23 crores 

Ma‘lumdt’-ul- 

zeb’s death 


4440 mahals 

(41|3 crores, 

Ajdq (P.U.L. 




crown lands) 

1 

i 

MS.), f. 227 b 
—229 a 






History of the Reign of ^ah Jahan 

By 

Mr. Abdul Aziz, Barrister-at-Law. 
lAuthor’s Copyright.'] 

PART II 

INTRODUCTION PRECIOUS STONES IN GENERAL 

Wealth may have power and money may be wealth, but there 
is nothing essentially interesting or inspiring about a heap of gold 
and silver as such. A pearl or precious stone, however, is a differ- 
ent matter. Just as a beautiful manuscript is art wedded to know- 
ledge, so a jewel is art wedded to wealth. 

We have no respect for a man who loves gold or silver, ex- 
cept when it is used as a means to a moral or artistic end: we 
have nothing but admiration for a man who loves gems and jewels 
for their own sake; for love of beauty is itself beautiful. 

The Jewel Treasury of the Mughals represents a very special 
institution which reflects their temperament and their tastes, their 
wealth and their power — the spirit of the age, in fact, as inter- 
preted by them. 

The subject-matter of this Part, therefore, is fascinating 
beyond words. 

One’s interest in life must precede one’s interest in history; 
and things must make a real impression on our minds before 
stories about them can signify anything. We propose, therefore, 
to devote this Introduction to the general nature of precious stones, 
the qualities which they have been believed to possess, the uses 
to which they have been put, and the like. 

SECTION I: FANCY 

Weight for weight, precious stones have always been among 
the most valuable things of the world. Their use is mainly orna- 
mental or artistic. It constitutes one of the facile paradoxes of 
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economists that while the most ossenlinlly useful things like air 
and water seldom have a price in the market, the utterly useless 
things like rubies or diamonds command incredibly high prices. 
But we are not all economists or dealers in paradox. 

From a wider point of view a deep and subtle interest attaches 
to the appcax'ance of gem-stones from the bowels of the earth. 
Whatever the mineralogists may have to say. the mysterious 
forces of nature, in producing a diamond or an emerald, seem to 
strike together by rare chance into a delicate balance. No one 
can deny that among the products of nature there is something 
noble and select and classic alxout precious stones. The Germans 
certainly need not apologize for calling a precious stone an edcl- 
stein — a ‘noble stone’. 

The colouration of gem-stones has always made a powerful 
appeal to the poet. Metaphors fi-om precious stones have consti- 
tuted an ornament in the poetry of all countries since early times. 
Who has not heard of the ‘Emei'ald Isle', ‘sapphire seas’, ‘ruby lips’, 
‘pearly teeth’, ‘amber hair’, ‘coral lips', and ‘turquoise skies’; or 
read in Shelley of ‘the emerald heaven of trees’, ‘the sapphire floods 
of interstellar air’, and ‘the chrysolite of sunrise’? 

‘The love of precious stones’, says Dr. Kunz, ‘is deeply im- 
planted in the human heart, and the cause of this must bo sought 
not only in their coloring and brilliancy but also in their durability. 
All the fair colors of flowers and foliage, and even the blue of 
the sky and the glory of the sunset clouds, only last for a short 
time, and are subject to continual change, but the sheen and 
coloration of precious stones are the same to-day as they were 
thousands of years ago and will be for thousands of yeai's to come. 
In a world of change, this permanence has a charm of its own that 
was early appreciated!’ (G. F. Kunz, Curious Lore of Precious 
stones, Preface, p. v.). 

But this is not all. Fable and popular superstition have, from 
■ shadowy antiquity, invested these products of nature’s mute al- 
chemy with weird powers over man’s destiny and his tempera- 
ment. Who knows, some of the earliest intuitions of humanity 
may be a nearer approach to truth than a closely reasoned sys- 
tem of thought, which has its day and ceases to be? For, stiU 
there are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in 
Horatio’s philosophy. All we are concerned with is the fact that 
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from the earliest times the precious stones have filled tlie human 
observer with wonder, and sent his fancy travelling through a 
strange system of affinities and symbolism. 

‘The magi, the wise men, the seers, the astrologers of the ages 
gone by’, continues the same writer, ‘found much in the matter 
of gems that we have nearly come to forgetting. With them each 
gem possessed certain planetary attractions peculiar to itself, cer- 
tain affinities with the various virtues, and a zodiacal concordance 
with the seasons of the year. Moreover, these early sages were 
firm believers in the influence of gems in one’s nativity — that the 
evil in the world could be kept from contaminating a child pro- 
perly protected by wearing the appropriate talismanic, natal, and 
zodiacal gems. Indeed, folklorists are wont to wonder whether 
the custom of wearing gems in jewelry did not originate in the 
talismanic idea instead of in the idea of mere additional adorn- 
ment.’ (Kunz, 1) 

Colour went a long way to determine the influence of gem- 
stones on the fortunes or health of the person who wore them; 
and affinities between temperaments and precious stones could 
possibly be traced through the colours with which the latter were 
associated.^ 

Primitive imagination has always revelled in a gorgeous dis- 
play of gems. The Babylonian legends tell of trees on which gi‘ow 
precious stones (232) .“ 

The reader is no doubt familiar with the description of tlie 
New Jerusalem in the vision of John (Revelation xxi, 18-21) .‘ 
Nor is that the only example of the kind, for the idea of a gem- 
city has always fascinated the nations of antiquity. Lucian, in his 
Vera Historia, describes one under the name of the city of the 
Islands of the Blessed (237). Again, the Puranas contain a 
description of the wonderful city of Dwaraka which is a gorge- 
ous mass of the most brilliant gems knonm in India (236). 
‘Hindu mythology tells of a wonderful tank formed of crystal, the 


1. On this subject see Kunz, 29-34. 

2. This and all the figures within brackets that follow are references to 
the pages of Kunz. 

3. See also Isniali, liv, 11-12. 
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work of the god Maya’ (237). A wonderful ‘Diamond Throne’ 
stood near the Tree of Knowledge beneath which Gautama Buddha 
received his supreme revelation of truth (238). 

A few virtues of precious stones may be noticed here by way 
of curiosity (It is only a selection from a very large and miscek 
laneous catalogue) : 

Spirits lived in precious stones (27) . Amulets were consider- 
ed indispensable, by way of protection, for those who evoked dark 
spirits (39). The magician’s art was powerless if an emerald 
was in his vicinity (77). 

The opal rendered its wearer invisible (148). The serpent 
could not look upon an emerald without losing his sight (157- 
58).^ 

The true Oriental ruby announced coming misfortunes by 
change of colour and by growing obscurity (158-59). The red 
coral and the onyx had a similar ominous character (159-60). 
The emerald foreshowed future events (76) . Again, by put- 
ting it under the tongue, one could predict future events (79) . 

A diamond worn on the breast of the high-priest showed the 
guilt or innocence of a person accused of any crime (71 and 278) . 
The emerald ‘revealed the truth or falsity of lover’s oaths,’ (78). 
Yet this stone was an enemy of sexual passion; for the excep- 
tionally valuable emerald worn in a ring by King Bela of Hun- 
gary broke into three parts when he embraced his wife. (Albertus 
Magnus) (78) . A sapphire was used as a test of female virtue, 
the change of colour indicating unfaithfulness on the part of the 
wearer (105) . Shakespeare considers the opal a fit emblem of 
inconstancy (Twelfth Night, II, iv). 

A ruby of the King of Ceylon was ‘believed to possess the 
virtues of an elixir of youth’ (166) . Diamond, emerald and 
sapphire were all antidotes against poison (376, 379 and 104 res- 
pectively) . Diamond was said to grow dark in the presence of 
poison (379) . The ruby, when thrown into water, caused it to 
boil (102). 

4. ‘Blinded like serpents when they gaze 
Upon the emerlad’s virgin blaze’. — ^Moore, 
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-.ind snopiBA .loj siuag uo poAB.igua ‘s.iaiiA\o jo ‘‘oja ‘siuB.igououi 
pUB SaUIBU ‘SOIUBII pUB SJXOl pO.IOBS ‘SJOqUiAs JBDigOJO.IJSB ‘sginjI.TA\ 
puB sugis opsoug puy oav spoi.iod ai.iojsnja.xd oxp pxiB jBDi.xojsiq 
axp jnoqgno.xxix — • (oT-g) .onpxxA A.xxyouE{d aqj xpxA\ pajBuga.id 
-lui A{xigno.xoxy aq oj poAayoq sba\ xuag oxp soauanyui paxiiqiuoa 
osoxy xyi^\ yi jo DijBuiajqxuo sbav xigisap oxy puB ‘juBpuaosB axy 
ui SBA\ jauBjd oxy oyiiAx pojnaaxo sbav >|.xoav aiy ‘suy oj uoyxppB 
uj ‘sAb-x syauBjd oxy oj posodxo uaaq pBij xpaiijAV ‘.xo.x.xiui b xuo.xj 
suoyoayo.x ‘guiAB.iguo jo ssooo.xd oqj guianp ‘.xojjbj axy uodn giix 
-jSBD Aq ouojs oxy .xojuo o] opBxu sbav jouB|[d aAynadso.x axy jo ooxia 
-nyui oxy ‘sjoinuiB sb oa.xos oj soxiojs poAB.xgua jo xioyonpo.xd axy 
ux, ‘.xoqj.xng •ojqB.xnoABj o.xoav sooxionyxii jBoigojo.xjsn oxy xioqAv 
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■(CS2) /iiaaijua i?^3pqt3qo.i(i tpj xn sib 

‘a v 0' luoi'T’Tn.ior J” i>jmduD sip 40)JU suioa 0} snpi Xq ;q3noiq, suo 
mp pur 'ssuojsrxs p’npu Xus pcq ;i ji ‘..uoicv Jo spid}scsiq„ sqi -g 

*04U{(kiGS ‘xcdo? ‘ppjotHO '^Gioo ‘U00JI2 ‘piGsd ‘8i^a-s,'}.B0 ‘iCqni ‘puoui 

-t’jp P PD^SISUOD 'Gi^noieo p ‘ajogex unqoH ojpuTjng JIS 

gp'ij nip JO uoissassod ui ‘suigq jo utbijo jo niv]^ aqX 

•ajnjddBS puB 'zBdoj ‘pjBJeuio 
‘(CJOO ‘picad ‘ (qjUTOBi^q) uoojiz 'a^Ca-spBO ‘i^qtiJ ‘puoraBip pasijduioo 
pun 'sanuanguT jBOigojoJjsB jnjjaAvod aqj pB aurquroo oj paagrsap 
scAV jj • {z^z) .pA-iat oiuBUisqBj gurjsajajur jsoui aqj sdeqjad pus 
jsapfo oqj JO auo, '|aA\ap mag-atira aqj ‘vupxnvu aqj aABq sa\ uaqj 
puy '(ifZ) F^ad puB ‘Xqnj ‘ajiqddes ‘pnommp ‘ppS jo guijsrs 
-uoD /^iiBnsn ‘mipjLipuVtj aqj sba-i ajaqj snpuiH aqj Suomy 

•sjtqrqojd aoBds jnq ‘.ian%iqii p» pappB aq pjnoo saDUBjsuj 

g' (IS2) j^I^uiaj puooas aqj jo guipjmq aqj puB 
/{jTATjdBQ UBmoj^qBa aqj uiojj ujnjaj aqj jo auiij aqj oj, sguojaq 
'pajorr aq pjnoqs ;i ‘ajBjdjsBajg siqx MBa^t aqj jo sqjttour aAjaAvj 
aqj pazqoqmyfs qaiqAi jo sauojs aApAVj aqj ‘jsaijd-qgxjj Avajq 
-aji aq; jo poqda aqj uo ajBjdjsBajg aqj jo SAVOirq auo AjSAg; 

•suBijcLfga juaiotre aqj 

uio.q ajBp ‘ttaas aAsq aA\ sb ‘asaqx — 'Sduotg fo SBSfi snoidipy^ 

'(68l) oqqnd b jb pajajjo 
aq jou pjnoo /Caqj jBq; os ‘/^ouaoap aqqnd jsuregB aattajjo tre 
ajGAV asaqj uo sugisap aqx ’ (OOS'ikS? ?noqB) sdubjj 000‘00‘2I -ioJ 
pTmBjqqppqv, UBjjng-xa aqj Aq suBg ui pauAVBd uaaq aABq oj pres 
spAvaC reBjjao ajB apos pjoui aqj jo Ajiuiajjxa jaqp aqj jy 

■(2^) (99S ’fi ‘0981 ‘otsdrag ‘dpun^iipppp^; 
‘agnj^q luojj papnb) puiBo ji spuBq asoqAV uiojj jajpAiaj: aqj Aq 
sajqnj qqqs jb panpA sbav ji pue ‘jajnuiB ub sb Bisjag jo qsqg aqj 
Aq ujOAi Afjauijoj sbav asionbjnj siqx 'Pio” P sjajjaj ui ubjo^j 
aqj UIOJJ jxaj b qjiAi paqr.iosur ‘jajauiBip ur saqoui oavj asionb 
-.inj B Avoosojq jB AuiapBoy pijadiuj aqj ui si ajaqj, ‘uregy 


■ (^9-89) spj uo paABjgua Ajjuanbajj 

sr suLvuLj, aApAvj aqj jo auo jo auiBu aqj Bisjag uj -paqijBjg aq 
ppoA\ auojs stqj ajoAv cqA-i ubui Aub jo sajisap aqj jp jBqj pajBpap 


I 



puB ‘s;u^ pUB saopo i^B JO aq oj utaqj punoj aq ‘suiag UAVouq ps 
uiiq guuq oj saaijaiioo siq paqBO sauii/\[ aqj jo poQ aqj uaq^, 

:guTpBaa jnj 

-jqgqap sr guiMoqoj aqj ‘ajq jo aouassa aqj jo si ‘qB aajjB ‘uoijBuig 
-Buii jBqj guijapisuoQ -pajBJJBU AqBOijaod ajB piBad aqj jo uoij 
-Bajo aqj puB puoraBip aqj jo qjaiq sqj ajaqM ‘agBSSEd guiAvoqoj 
aqj /:q a.ioj snouna jo spua puB sppo asaqj dn puiAV Abui a^y^ 

•sjuauiqB puB sqi suouba aqj aoj 
paquosajd sauojs jo ^japiBA snouipnjTj|nui aqj jo jno paqduioo aq 
pjnoa BiaodooBuiaBd aqjq Ajjbu b Aoubj aA\ ‘sjajTXA.\ snopiBA Aq pa 
-oijott suiag JO saijjadoad oijnadBjaqj aqj guijapisuoQ •AqBUjajui 
uaqBj puB paAjossip ‘japAvod oj puno.tS a.iaAv jnq uiaqj guptBaM 
juaijBd aqj Aq AqBOiuBuisqBj Ajuo jou paana asaqx ‘sauojs sno 
-taaad 50 sasa ysupipaui aqj uo pappB aq paau paoAV b A\uq 

■ (2SS) 

jUiag aqj uodn jna uajjo a.iaA\ (.xajaB.iBqa jbijiut aqj jsBaj jb jo) 
ugis aqj guijBugisap sjajaBJBqa AvajqaH aqj ‘ugis uaAig b japun 
ujoq asoqj joj AoBoijja jajBajg jo uiaqj japuaj puB sanjjiA jBiaads 
uiaqj aAig oj suiag uo paABjgua ajaAv sugis jBOBipoz aqj uaqyyy, 

•SaUOJS ,JB0BTp0Z„ 

JO jjBJjsB,, — sugis jBOBipoz aA|aA\j aqj oj os|b papuodsajjoa sauojs 
JO sauas v ' (£ 28 ) ‘TisIuiav puc uumjnB ‘jouiuins ‘guiJds ‘JBaA aqj 
JO suosBas aqj jo qaBa oj paguojaq auojs b ‘uiBgy 'qjuoui jBqj 
ur ujoq uosjad aqj jo Auijsap aqj jaAO aauanqui pBq puB ‘jBaA 
aqj JO sqjuoui aA[OA\j aqj jo auo qasa oj papuodsajjoa auojs y 

■ ( 608 ) SA\af aqj oj ajqBooBJj si uiaqj guiJBaA-L jo uoiqsBj 
AjaAijBJBduioa asn ojui aiuBa asaqx — •saitojs-i/jjig 

'(OT'S) guoiuB AqBiaads ‘ppioAV uiqsni/\r 

aqj ui Abp juosajd aqj jb jBjndod Ajoa ajB suBuisqBj apBf 

■ (T’8'888) -lajBoAv aqj oj aunjjoj poog guijq 
oj pojopisuoa giqoq ‘so|dood |bjuoijo ajiJnoABj jteajg 

B ojB — Aqnj-JBjs Jo oJiqddus-JBjs lu sb jbjs b jo ‘aAa-s^jBO zjJBnb 
aqj JO ‘oAo-s,jBa jAjaqosAjqa aqj ui sb amj guiAOiu B — AjqBnb 
jBuauiouaqd b jiqujxa qaujAv ‘smog jjBuauiouaqd,, paqBO-os ax|X 

■gimq piBod podEqs-JBod b qaiqAV uiojj ‘juspuad vuw.nivu 
B qjTAV ‘{BjsAjo-qaoj puB ‘zjJBiib *uBqoiiJBa ‘jaiuBg 'jAjaqosAjqa 
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•joqmnu Suoujg ‘uGipisqo ‘ouo?s >iDC[q jo qe^s paqsipd n ‘gut 
-Xjas .jo; sopn-tc ftMOAOS posn ‘amp s^qpqezqa uaan^ jo xiBpqouqo 
Knouin; oip ‘aaa ’-Ta ‘osodand aq; ao; pasn ua;;o a.iaAv ‘-op ‘spBu 
-jogutj ,sXoq '.Ta;GAV ;o saaej-ins ‘j/Cjaq sb qons auo;s jo saqno jo 
K o.iaqds *poqst[od ‘.toajts puB ppg jo sqBq jo sdno sapisag -auop 
^q ouop ;ou sbav uoiputAtp pq; paaipu aq qiAV ;; 

■ssBp stq; o; sguopq i^pnotAqo ‘zun;^ Aq pauot^uaxu 
}0U SI ‘qgnoua Aisnotjno ‘qotqAV puB ‘jBqraiBj si ajn;B.ia;q ubis 
'JOJ 30 ;uopn;s Ajoao qoiqAV q;pvv ‘paipuiBf jo (dno) myC aqjQ 

•(88-281) paJOJ 

..Tiiu a.TaA\ saDB{d ;uB;sip-JBj: ;b guraaddaq s;uaAa qaiqAt ut ^ssB^g, 
snonaAJBur b apaui uoasg jagop[ '(eiiT) suot^Bpsam Jiaq; ur 
‘jopBOJOZ P s-taAVopo; ‘TgB])\[ aq;, Aq pasn sba\ qsq uappg b puB 
isAvajqoH sApraitjd aq; guouiB uot;BuiAip joj pasn sbaa dno jaAps b 
3Bq; (S-I ‘Aqx 'stsdudQ) Ajo;s s^qdasop tuojj ujEa; a^ ■(■p?q?) 
^poupn,, uiaod oiqdjQ oq; ut pauo|;uara auo;s jo a.iaqds oigam b 
Aq AO.TJ, JO qBjuA\op aq; pp;ajoj ‘jaABsq;oos ubCojj, aq; ‘snuajapj 
’(8iiT) pauaddaq ;Bq; gmq;AjaAa jojjixu otgatu b ut 

avbs suBaixai/\i; ;uapuB aq; jo pog y • (''piqt) pjJOAV aq; ut gutssBd 
gutqjA.taAa aas puB JBaq pjnoo auo ajaqAV ‘jojjtui agjBj b q;tAA. 
qaAV JB[tuits B aABq aAV gut;;^-uooi(\[ aq; jo aoBjad aq; jo uot;duo 
-sap spaton^ uj -sasBastp gutqono; suoqsanb pajaMSua 
ipnjAV ‘sbj;bj ;b ‘sajoQ jo ‘ja;auiaQ jo ajduiaj;, aq; jo ;uojj ut 
‘jo.i.nui otgaui aq; jo apBJO s;t q;m qaAV pajoBS b jo sn sqa; sntu 
-BsnBcj ‘(iil) <q;^ 3 p uappns jo jaguBp sbav ajaq; jaqjaqAv uJBaj 
0; .to sassasq) auiAip o; .iojjuu b pasn, suBiBqoy aqj;, 'autoy puB 
aoaa.tr) jBotssBp sb Aptaa sb punoj aq o; ojb ,gutAjos, jo saouB;s 
-uj qoaCqns gut;ButosBj b st ‘sauit; ;uapuB uiojj sa;Bp qotqAV ‘uot; 
-BUTAtp JO sasodjnd joj jajsAjo-qoo.i jo asn aqj, — 'SjiBjs/iJO-a/oojj 

' (92-S28) sqi po;Bajo aq jaq joj puB ^/Bas 

aq; jo uiag ;sa;Ba.Tg aq; aq jjBqs ;Bq; auo ajaajo qiAV j uaanb 
Aur JOJ fas.TaAtun aq; jo raag aq; aq ;snui„ ‘pog aq; piBS j/9ut]/\[„ 
■apsur SBAV ;i qotqAv luo.tj suiag aq; jo sjojoa aq; jjb sABjdstp 
;t ‘uinj;oads aq; ut paAjosa.t st Abj s;t uaqAV ;nq .‘ssaupjBq ut ajq 
-puTAUT puB dojp-A\ap oq; sb a.md ‘ujoq sba\ puouiBip aq; |oj puB 
:aqods ajj ^/aiqpuiAut aq ;snui ;: puB ‘ajnd aq ;snur ;t ;aA fqs 
JO A;nBaq aq; autquioo jjtAi ;Bq; gutqjouios aq siq; ja^j,, :piBS puB 
‘uiaq; papunodtuoo aq iuiaq; paqsnjo aq fqoBa jo auo qoo; ajj -oja 
‘o;a ‘a.uqddBS ‘pjBjauia ‘Aqnj aq; sb qons ‘sassaupjBq guiAjBA jo 
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•7.un;\I JO OOX (uopuoT; 

‘tnn9sni/\i a\ou) (uboixo]/^ juorouv) Ibjs/Cjo-3{ooj 

Slip JO uopuajsnjii aog ’(lOl) soqDUi i/jg sainsBom 

puB ‘Aojj, saauno i/tSAX si{3tOA\ jj •pps^.Ta->Ioo.T jo jno paAjno 

pnijs u SI ipTOAv Daj7.V P uouipods outj ApGuopdaaxo uy, (6) 

' (£ZZ) 'P^^nE 

auton oAt!i{ oj posoddng •sjoduiojstp jib jo apjna 
saano jj -ojppuu aij) jo jt Supojjaua 3u|.i JOAps b piiAv ‘oSubjo 

UB uBip .io3.tB[ ‘1019/^.13 aJoimiBJJTiQ oqx (8) 

'(EaS) ^JnSnB jo sosodjnd 
.loj pnsn SBAv jj -(oSLl »f) OOO’OIS Jsotput g/^-g 'jojouiGtp 

Ispunod UBuuaj;) ci ‘it(3!a^\ -(uapsajci) .aqioAioQ auiuQ, oqi 
ur Kt s(|Bq jBjSiOo ■jaaj.iad isoui pttu isa^JBi aip jo ouq (i) 

'(GIo) m/ll‘V 

‘.taiauiBiQ -^iiinno asiaajd a'jaa jo jimoaoB uo ajoqds jaajaod 
Aliuopi xiy ■,^ii.tnd [nj.iapiiOA\ jo 'jjBq jBjs.^ja ouiji (a) ‘saijaur 
‘.rajatuBiQ ’jaaj.iad Aiainua (q) -saqaut ‘jojouibiq 
' laajjad iTpiin.tnddv (w) ano'vj ‘.Oojsiij {bjidb^ jo mnosni^ 

UBar.tauiv atp jo uoijaapoa aqi in s'jBjsAja auij oa.u{X (9*{-) 

•(ilE) OOO'OoS isaqaut 

K'lg MajaunuQ /{BijajBUi ssap.|nBj jo puB a-iaijcls laajaad Aida b 
S t ii MBaKBHt;|)i:i‘’ jo |BisA'.ta-qaoj luo.tj apuiu iioaq snq ‘paanpo^d 
.tOAa sa.taqds jaaj.tad jsaJUtq aqj jo atio ‘({Bq (Bjs.'C.ia y, (g) 

'(OGl) ipDI-iQ '■>q) paAaasajd 

A\oit 'p/i.t»:nI)-.^}[oius-, 40 'iu.to3tt4iBa j» ‘iinsA '43 sp.oQ -jq (^) 

'(i:8l) qs’inoag aqj jo ajjdaas 

aqi 3tii)uiB>ttt.ins MojatiiBip iti saqaut Vtc (j) 

:SinA\o|jOj aij) paiioiiii.nu aq Svni spns'.Oa a[qBq4Biua.i 3iJ0Uty 
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•;si^x:{:j9raY pire zedo?. ‘asTonban:^ ‘|Edo ‘paad ‘aapiddES ‘p|Eaauia 
‘^qna ‘puouiETQ :ajB :^sanbaa: paauag m :}xiasa.Td tjB qaAvat aqx 

' (sot 'P?Qf) ^qSiaAV tiBq:^ oi;bj aaqgiq b m sassajoui aoud (uoui 
-luootin a.TB suamioads agjBf ajaqM) saiqn.T puB spuotuBip jo asBo 
m apqAv qi.p\.v A]^;oajq) saijBA asBa Jiaq^. tn an^B^ 'sassBui 

agjBj ui ua^^jo JTiooo ‘-o^a 'amjBurenbB 'zBdo:}^ ai^q ‘sauo:;s amog 


• (SOI ‘T-OGT ‘ Jaotiadg 
'£ ''j qstiBa::} ‘sduo^s snopaj,^ ‘jansg xb]/\]; ‘jq) ppjauia ^q paqsnba 
ua?^jo SI puB ‘y^qna: ^q aoud tii papaaoxa jbj si puoraBip Aap-oj, 
'(o:^JOJJ qB sbiojbq) ptiouiBip '(jBap uaqAv) y^qru ‘p|B.Tauia :sbav 
anpA JO japjo aqj gggx Xi^oqB ptiB f (ruiqaQ ojntiaAtiag;) Aqru jo 
anjBA qjsy^ i^pio pBq qoiqM puouiBip aAoqB paoBjd ajaAV axiqddBS 
puB i^qru y^jnjtiao qjuaajxis aqj jo ajppitu aqj iij -ajqosAjqo puB 
pjBjatua ‘/?qna: ‘pBad jajjB paoBjd sbav ji siiBisjaj aqj guotiiB apqAv 
Spazpid Ajqgiq jsoui sbav puotuBip ‘Bipuj ui sauiij jaijJBa aqj ui 
puB suBuioyr aqj guomy -spouad jtiajajjip ui maajsa qgiq m pjaq 
uaaq aAsq sauojs jtiajajjip ‘uuoj jo iioqoajjad araes aqj ‘jno uaqAv 
puB ‘AjijBnb puB azis auiBS aqj guiuinssv — ‘sanpa fo apog 

•saNOis vso soiismaxovHVHO aamo 

•/fjinsBajj, jBqgn]/\[ aqj jo 
sjaAvaC aqj qjiAV jBap oj paqijBnb aq JjBqs aAV qoiqAV aajjB — sauojs 
-uiag juBjJcoduii ajoui aqj jo uotjBzuajoBJBqo jauq b giiiAig ;^q 
japBajc aqj ajBOBjd oj Aaj qiAV aAV jaj^ -ajqBuiBjjBun asiAvaaqjo y?ji 
-jBaa: jo guipaj b sn aAig puB ‘agpajAvouq aoj punojgqoBq guijjqaq 
B qsimnj sguiqj imotrij-jjBq puB sguiqj xiAvouqun sapisag 'ajq 
paj jcno dn aqBui oj saog uoisnqi ajnd jo qonui Avoq jagjoj uajjo 
'^au^sj JO uipaj aqj ojui uoisjnoui siqj ^q pazipptiBOS aJB 
aapBaj aqj jo sjouijsui oqijxiaps u.iapoxu aqj jqnop ou aABq 

xova XI Noixoas 
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n.ituaojasc! isjy os pue ‘(ggt ‘-pm) ,J3pA\od uavo s;t 
ptrnojS oq pjnoD puourmp ^cip ozneaj; oi ^SJttj aip 
nj.x'A, SAtjRpidc{ uinpuj aip ;na * (06 ‘sBxms-xusQ 'Hurras) 
cf^.p ^ sc A[.TC 3 sc apcui SBA\ .Toq^o ipea punoig jaq^ago; 
pqqnJ spuomcip oa\i icq; ^.la/ioostp aqx 'pvoiaviQ 

' ('98 snopdXfj) ^sqtuo; irepd/^Sg; tn punoj 

— sqc.rccs pafTco-os aq? — apaaq b jo sadcqs aqj ui ‘soaureo jo jaqtxmu 
atp Xq paqsqq’Jisa st aanBj aqj jo .^jmbpuB aqj jnq puapuB 
ajoui 55! Jauijoj aqj ‘spB oAn aq; JO ’3xnimixo% sb uMotrq sr 
soouiBD gaianpojd jo jBq; apqAv ^3xn%d\nos sb ixAvotiq sr soqgBjin gut 
-abjSus jo aqx ■sjuaureu.to sb y?ja.taui pasn ajB jnq 'pupj siqj 
p uorjBond<J '2 ou aAsq 'pucq jaqjo aqj uo ‘soattiBO •ureoHouora 
TO jsajo ^ paABjgua Apiouiuioo aJB if^aqj asodjnd srqj JOj 

;aorssa.idun aqq-oauiBo pasiB-t b aanpojd oj sjaugp jo sjBas joj pasn 
^(puanbaJj b-tc soqgBjuj 'oautvo b sb UAVOtrq gupq paABjgua os 
ttfog B ‘auojs atp jo aoBjons aqj aAoqB aij oj sb os jaqaJ ut si aoiAap 
oqj JO loiiBvpn tiB sb tiAVotrq si uiag aqj assa qoiqAV m ‘aoBjjns 
sq A\ojaq aq oj sb os auojs aqj ui qtms .laqjia st raag b uodn pa" 
-ABJpua aoiAap aqx ‘sma6 sb tiAvotrq iCpB.iauag aiB sauojs snopajd 
paABJgug;, qoaCqns aqj uo guiAvoqoj aqj ssq jansg xb]A[ Ma 

•S3N0XS ^0 OMIHSnOd GHV DNICmiHO ‘DNIXXnO 

' ('P}9.l) anjq aqj pauiBj 

-mein aJB aspnbjnj jo sratBp aqx, ‘astonbjnj aqj ^q pajuasaJd 
-ai ST sauojs snopajd jo AjaiJBA anbBdo aqx *(0 
SI juBjJodun jsora axp ‘qgno.rrjj tiaas aq oj qgnoua jBap jou aiB 
pq ssBd qoiqAV sauojs juaonjsuBJj jo dnojg -[jbuis aqj jq, 
'iZ'Z ajdond ujnj saitqddBS uiBjjao qgnoqj ‘jqgq 

ppqqjB m uaAa juojoo Jiaqj jo i?jtjnd aqj uiBjaa asaqx /zBdoj 
JO Avoqay? uappg aqj pire ‘p];Bjaiua jo uaajg juBpjaA aqj ‘ajtqd 
-dBS JO anjq jBi^oj aqj ‘iCqnj jo paj /Cjap aqj, :ajB pajtrapH jsour 
smopo aqj 'sauojs pajnojoa guoiuv ’{z ‘‘VHl) stcreajg snou 
-ap/Cttr qons qjiAV SAVojg auojs jaqjo /jqgnosaq qonui os puB 
panraajsa ifjqgrq os sr qonjM ‘paj giiiAvo|g oj anjq i^juaABaq inojj 
jiraraaAOui j?jaAa qjiAi gtnjBjrrioso ‘„ajp:„ snopaAJBui jBqj sassas 
>sod auojB, puoraBip sauojs ssapnopa jua.iBdsiiBJj aqj guotny 

' (’P!qi) joTjjs /?UB UT sauojs-tuaf 

aqj rajoj oj ajqtssodim si ji, jnq ‘5[ttBJ jsjg aqj Adnooo aAij asaqx 
*(g 'sxaio'oxv'iiQ aaipmistQ xiaipf. puv sauo^s-mar) 'qjraig jjaqiau 
d ’O) .ppoAV aqj JO vtaM-od ginsBqojnd aip. tpiAi i^pio /^pjnps 
-qe sapiBA pire ''^pBajs itjaAijBjaj; st ptreuiap aqj aAq jsqj aqj 
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•Moxaq II aaidaqo aag -g 

‘SI.90BJ JB];n§UHij:x. jo aaqtunu b q^-iM. auo:is aq^. jaAoo ox joj 

-ajtd uaxjo saiJBpidB]; UBipuj xnq qoBq aqx puB xno-X^Biqijq 

i^qBnsn SI, sauoxs asaqx jo xuojj aqj, — ■fLqn'n -piiv sxiqddv^ j,oj 

■(86 ■^) 9IP-iI§ Avopq puB aAoqB sagpa 
^BXUozTJoq pqBJBd qxT-'^ s^aoBj jo saijas b puB ajqBX b jo guijsis 
-uoo ‘jno-dBjj JO -dajs aqj st sauojs pajnopo joj angoA ui qonui 
si-qoiqM guijxno jo. ajy^js JBjndod y, — •saitoxg' 'paxnoioQ u,o^- 

■ (?6"86 ^'ii J° Jaqtunu puoijdaoxa aqj SBq 

gtiBuqinQ aqx uiojj jno auojs xsagjBj aqj;, ’pasBajorn aq Abui sjaoBj 
JO jaqranti aqj ‘sauojs agjBj jo asBO uj -ajpjig aqj ‘A\opq gg pire 
‘aAoqB gg ‘sjaoBj gg SBq juBiqijq joajjad aqx -pnoraBip^ jo adBqs 
aqx JOJ aj/^js pjBptiBjs aqj ^Bp siqj oj sniBuiaj xiijoj -'oiqX ’c®-^ 
gutzBuiB sjT aurij jsjij aq; joj papaAaj qopAv ‘paonpojjur sba\ gm; 
-;no JO mjoj juBiqijq aq; i?jh;tiao q;uaa;tiaAas aq; jo asop ;y 

*ja;Bj Ajn;uao b paonpoj;in sbav uxd^vd bsox aqj, 

•(T6 ‘s3uo^s-m3£) ‘q;TUis) ajqBX-puouiBip aq; ptiB ;uiod-puoui 
-Bip aq; ajaA\ uMouq suja;;Bd jBjngaj Apo aq; gggx o; djq 

‘(68S 'sawoxs' siiopajj) ,xiOT;Bjap 
-Tsuoo ^TBpxiooas B Apo pTja;Bui JO Atuouoaa saqBxii puB ‘auo;s 
aq; jo sai;jadojd poi;do aq; ;ua;xa ;saqnj jpq; o; guidopAap 
;b suitb ‘X.tbj;uoo aq; no ‘ja;;no-puouiBip tiBadojng; aqx 'tunta 
-rapt B o; pijajBui jo ssoy aq; aonpaj o; gmATj;s ‘aq /?Bin sb /5psop 
SB auo;s qgnoj aq; jo sauq;no aq; SA\oqoj, 'jariBg mq sanuT;uo3 
/ja;;no-puoraBp p;uaiJO aqj,, '.jnD uBipuj, aq; sb o; pajjajaj 
ua;jo SI ‘spuj ra A;qBjauag s;i jo ;unooDB no ‘uijoj paniBn ;s.p aq; 
isano;s-raq; pnB ‘sano;s-apB; ‘sano;s-qoiq; aq; gupq suijoj pjanag 
;sora aq; iBipnj ni nouiraoo ajaAv gni;;no jo suijoj snoiJBA ‘siq; 
JO ajids nj -(jg 'sauojs-iuoQ ‘qipig) ^TpuraiAs aq; aAOJduii o; 
apBui SBA\ ;jojja on piiB ‘aduqs pnigijo s;i ;souip ni ;jaj ApBUBAra 
SBAV ano;s aqj, -paoBid A]pjBZBqdBq spoBj qBuis snojarann q;iAv ;i 
pajaAoo /!aq; ‘sqoads jo savbjj panispoo ;i ji ;nq iJBap Aj;oajjad 
ajaAV ano;s aq; ji ‘s;aoBj pjn;Bn aq; giqqsipd qjiAV saApsuiaq; 
pa;na;noo sja;;no pnoniBip UBipnj aqj, ’(SSo ‘sano'is snopajj) 

( (S99l) s^japjoABj, JO ouii; aq; ;b ‘Ajnjnan q;naa;naAas 

aq; ni pasi;oBJd sbav ;i ;nq ‘nAvoin; ;on si /?j;nnoD sup nt paonpoj; 
-ni JO pajaAoosip sbav sonois gnpaoBj jo aaiAap aq; Avoq jo naqAV 
Isanti; ;sa;ouiaj aq; ni paspoBJd sbav sp;Si?JO p.Tn;Bn jo saoBj 
aq; gnpsipd jo ;jb aq;, ‘jauBg mq s^^bs ,‘pnontBip aq; jo anioq 
jnapnB aq; ‘Bipnj nj, •pnouiBip b gniqsqod jo apBJini 
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* -(fOr u3^o ‘gupiss pasop b ut ps;iniora 

cj"7rdox ^wctni-iq aq^ (n^a^p s^nnoB) 

nnjc.Oa KsapnopD oqj .toj puG ‘pasn cqc sjg gui^ino jo stojoj 
s'qtn pun dais XJGUtpjo aqx ‘sdais Avoipqs ut ;no gmaq anop atp 
;o iJTcd JaMO] atp ‘ajpJiS ptre apei aq; uaaA\?aq spoGj ogjuSug 
im snojatanir qipv pire ‘uuoj xGotidTqa i^ncjauag jo apG; sSjvi 
V iprA\ ino iiaijo sr ‘azxs agjB[ jo uaqAV ‘zGdox,— '^uciOxI 

■ (9SS pasop B m poj q^tAv pa^tmour goiaq 

f,q pDAOJduii tiaijo bjb jnojoa jajood jo sauo;s ;nq ‘mot v pajunoui 
aq ;CBxa jnoioo auq q?iAi. sauo?s pooQ quo dap ajnd b jo ‘pasn 
St pa psxpo u uaip ajoj^r qoajgp jnopo ang b ajnstia o; q;dap 
poo3 B ti9AI§ 9q sapBqs japd atfi apqAV ‘urjoj Avo^pqs jaxjqBJ 
t goiimbaj suampads pajnopo jadaap apj ‘pa ^TiBiniJq sarapiatnos 

SIB P sapaiJBA am^, — 'auumu'Dnby pax? ■pivj^m;^ uoj 

■ (^61 '^■p?qi) .sjatpo uBq; /fpssa ajoui 
ipnin XjaA auios ‘isaq i^q pavCoj^sap jnopa jxaqj aABq sajtqddBg 
isoj/f 'pazT-id ^iqpxq ajB v^aq; pire ‘snq; ‘?siota o; agoBqo strain 
-toads A^aj: actios .qqSq ppgTi.TB in jnojoo jo aguBip b A\oqs /tfjBnsn 
sanqddBg 'ssouamvaoo gcripmjg ajopq gm:pqs /?q paAoraaj aq oq 
oAnq vfeui siJBd paq puB ‘.mopa ut AqaqBd aq oq auojd AxJBpa’pjB'd 
aje saJpddBg ‘auo^s aq; gin^ina m vC-TBpidB]; aq:i apmg pptoqs pj 
-guTtn atp jo spcB pdptqjd aq; guojB paA\aTA traqAV anq aaqoij b jo sr 
OTOpo aqi pq; ;obj aqx -osp a.qqddBS saqddB, ‘pqqapooQ -jjai 
panuquoo /d:qna aq^ P §tn;;no aq; jo piBS ttaaq SBq ;BqAV , 

'(T6T-06I ‘sduo^s snopaj,^) 
^spuourerQ; ;no asoj naq; aApaajja ajora ^pAqBpj aJB satqn'jj ;no 
asoj ‘oo; 'aauajj ‘ptioraBiQ aq; jo asBO aq; rq sb rajoj ;oBxa tiB raag 
aqi gmAtg in aotrB;jodccq atctas aq; ;otr si ajaq; aanaq pttB ‘jnopa 
JO iCejd paqjBta ou si ajaq; qeins si jaA\od aAisjadsrp aq; aotng 
‘sdajs ITT ;no sr assapa aq; apqA\ ‘;ttaq|Tjq a jo ;aq; sr imojo aq; jo 
tojoj aq; qapAv in asoq; jo ‘naas aJB satio;s ;no da;s j^pjBJ ajoj\[ 
’airqddag m sa ^qny; tn traas ttpuanbajj: os /^jjaau ;oii si siq; ;nq 
‘uoipoqvo ud ;na aja pua ‘aiSTja;sB Aioqs saiqny A\aj ataog qtraq 
-qjq a sa ;n3 /Cqansn si inag aqx qajSiCjo aq; jo aoBj psaq aq; o; 
pqajad ginaq snip ajqa; aq; ‘jaAjasqo aq; p a^a aq; o; pa;nasajd 
SI spcB siq; jaq; panonjsaj os aq ppoqs raag aq; ‘gm;;nD in ‘aanaq 
‘p}S/?jD aq; jo spca pdpuijd aq; gnop gupjooj no naas sr jnopa 
isaqoTj aq; fpaAvaiA si ;t qapAV nr noqaa.np aq; q;iAi saiJBA iCqn;j a 
JO Jnopa aqx, ^Joqnj ;nq ‘nraj;s araas aq; nr pnqapoo^ -jjq 

’(Sil *d) fUoxpoqna ua iCjdaa;s 
ssaj 10 aioin ;no aja sano;s-jB;s JpaAiaq aq ano;s aq; ji iCqapatfea 

n 


gfeAv :^T t[:^uaa:jauTU Apea aii:j sa a::^a]; sy ‘tiai^t^ogaoj uoos 

SBAV puB auii^. at[| pa:^Tpaa;o q.ou sbav q.nq :AJn:^ttao q^uaa;xTs aq:^ 
UT adoana ui xiMouqun q^ou sbm. qisiA s,janiaaABj, }o auiq aq:}^ 

l-B SaUBpTdB[ TIBipUJ 0| UMOUq SBAV puouiBip JO AjqiqBABajQ 

• (fjgx (Suiag Apsoo JO pazud-Ajqgiq jsoui aqj guoxuB ajB 
Aaqj iaouajSTxa xii ojb ttoijdiaosap siqj jo sauojs Avaj b Ajuq 'xuaqj 
qjTM pajBduioo aq oj jou ajB ‘ajiqddBS puB Aqna SB qons ‘sauojs 
paanojoo-y^jaug aaqjo jBqj os ‘puomBip aqj oj aaquoad sanojoo otjbxh 
- sud JO ^Bjd juBqjuq puB aajsnj jnjjapuoAv aqj ssassod y^aqj ‘anojoo 
auTj aiaqj oj uoijippB m ‘joj Ji^jtiBaq ajqassBdansun jo sjoaCqo aaa 
‘/[ouajBdsiiBJj joajiad qjiAV anojoo jo ^jriBaq puB qjdap jBaag amq 
-uioo qoiqAv spiioiuBiQ ‘sapaqs jadaap uaqj jansn aaoui qonxu gm 
-aq sanojoo ajad 'asuajui uiopjas st spuouiaip jo gmanojoo aqj,, 

■ (SSI .-^^T-mdim ■uio.xj aaaj 

jsoui ‘auiTj auiBs aqj ja ‘a.iB spuotuBTp ssapinojoa Ajjoajaojj 

•paanojoo /^jdaap 

ssaj .TO aaoui a.ia ‘jbjoj aqj jo jpjq-auo jsaa^ ja ‘.Taptnaura.T aqj 
apqAV ‘anojoD jo apaqs jqSq yC.TaA a Avoqs .laj.xanb .laqjoTia ‘.pimoj 
spuotnaip JO .xaqiunu jajoj aqj jo qjanoj-auo >Cjuo '.TaAaAvoq ‘si aaq 
-Tunu stqj fauojs aqj jo uoijdaauoD .iB|ndod aqj oj ^jjoijjs puods 
-a.T.xoo puB ‘ssajanojoo i^poaj.Tad paapui axa spuoiuBip jo .Taquimt 
jaa.xg V qaaatiTUi siqj ut punoj si .xnopo xxt /^jaxaaA jaa.xg ^xaA 
apqAV ‘jua.xadsiiBJj puB .xBap a.xa qoxqAV asoqj uaqj txoxumoa 
a.xom Aqanjoa a.xa spuouiaip anbado pua Apnop aouxs ‘pap.xBga.x os 
s/^BMjB aq ‘.xaAaA\oq ‘suaaiu ou Aq uaa jj ’aq pjnoqs auojs juaaad 
-SUB.XJ pua ‘ssapxnopo ‘.xaap A|joaj.xad a jBxp\ jo adAj aqj sa pap.xag 
-a.x uajjo sx, ‘a.xaqA\asp jaji.xA\ aiuas aqj sanuijuoa /pxxoxuaiQ, 

'(sit ‘sawojg snopdu,^) ,suoijBoqdda poiuqoaj pj 
-aAas saij jx ‘ssaup.xaq auia.xjxa sji jo junoooa uo ‘jcaAoa.xoxu ixuag 
a SB panjBA Ajjaa.xg A.xaA si jx — auop spuouiap qjxA\ pau.xaouoo 
gupq sauojs snopa.xd ui apa.xj ApxaaA aqj jo sqjuaj-auxu — azxs jxbj 
JO suaiupads ssajjjnaj ux uaAa Ajx.xa.x jaa.xg A.xaA jo jou si jx jaqj 
joaj aqj ajidsap pua ‘suosaa.x asaqj .xo^j ’sja.xauiui .xaqjo qa sassad 
-.xns puouiaip oijj ‘a.xjsnj sjx jo uoijaoj.xad snoqaA.xaui aqj ui Aqauxj 
pua ‘uois.xadsip pua uoijoa.xja.x ]BDijdo jo sjuajsuoa anbuin sjx ui 
‘Aoua.xadsua.xj pua ssau.xaap sjx jo uoijoaj.xad aqj ux ‘ssaup.xaq uj 
• • • • ssaunjj.xoAvajou ]a.xauag pua aouaj.xodiux ‘jsa.xajxn ux s.xaqjo 
qa spaaoxa Ajqauoxjsanbim jaA ‘sauojs snopa.xd jo ajqanpA 
jsoui aqj jou qgnoqjja, ‘.xanag ’.xq sAbs /puomaxp aqj,, 

'aNOIMVIQ 
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potjddn uajjo oaoiu st xuaa:^ 

,n{j t(?3HO(p '.s-a-iujcldDS'-JOICM -JO sauois ouiuTuiej sg ssuo aaicd 
j)t!G ‘U.txqc!dcs -ICD -^o -xtiAq sB UA\oini aiB sauo^s p3.TnoxoD-da3a 
•.•.tqq JOA\o[j-u.ion u puB aniq-?ieuis b sjb s^noyoo otxsTaapBJBqo 
il'niti oq) KdBqaOcI 's^dop ]IB p puB punoj a.TB aniq jo sapeqs xxv 
MnoiOD jO qidop tn uopBUBA qanin ptitj ox xBnsn axmb si XT ajqqd 
Hws o'U 3 qx ui paxtiqi-nsip /f^uBAa i?iiBnsn sx anoxoo 

'•’HX 'u^wsSbui oj spuax snq; qoiqAV ‘paj aqx m aiiox an^q xqSqs b 
?R i} ‘sopBqs pajimpB xsoui sxr ut ‘Aqny[ aui^nosBui aqj, -umpunjoo 
ss3[.inojoD ox XpBnpBjS ssBd Abui i^qn|I euraturaj aqx puB ‘uaas 
Pt uonisuB.Ti B 'uinpun.ioQ JO saijaiJBA .laqxo m sb ‘srqj m .‘paa-asoj 
\) JO aioui puB ‘jajBd sr i^qnp[ ,.atmiiuiaj„ aqj apqAV ‘ (aiixms asaui 
-.mg c aiojj ‘pa.t-„pooiq s,uoagtd„ sb oj pajjajaj xiajjo) paj-poojq 
40 auiuiaBO JO sjup jadaap aqj SuiMoqs iCqny; „amxnosBui„ aqj 
-jB 3 p pooS B saiJBA, ‘pxrqopooQ -jjAX sAbs ‘/qna aqj jo paj aqjQ, 

• ‘sduo^fs-tudQ ‘qjiuig) ssaupjBq ut puoiUBtp oj Apio 
puoaas a.TB pue sauo;s-uia§ pamoioo Suouib juamuia-ajd bxb oav?. 
osaqx ^qriJ aq; puB ajiqddBS aqj saABaj; srqj; 

’C'Piqi) ,a.iB.T A[auia.Txxa si puB ‘uinpunjOQ jo maoj 
u 3 aj 3 -plB.iai«a ub si ptBjauig; jB^uatJO, ' ( ‘VHl) ^ P 
Xqoqs G qjTM arqq b oj pa.i ajd-ind it[xqgixs b uioij j^jba Abiu jobj ui 
puB ‘saop jSiCqjaurv usqj Jnoxoo jo aguBo: jajBajg qonm b SAvoqs 
jr jnq 'jSi^qjauiY uouuuoo aqj oj jnopo ui asojo Axba si ‘aaiqddBg 
— XSi?qxaurv JO — a^djiig; aqj paj^Bo os|b ‘js^tq^aiuy ^Bjuarjo, '( 96 T 
•d ‘"p\qi) , 9 *qqd:dBg sb anjBA aiuBS aqj jnoqB jo si anojOD AioqaA 
qstppa.! auq p uaqAS. puB ‘uinpurwoQ jo sapnqs Avoqayf jBJaAas 
sapajouT zBdoj, jEjuaiJO, ’(S8T 'sduo:is snopdxj; ‘ptiqopooQ •^) 
•oja 'piBjauig jEjuauQ ‘jsAqxatuv [Bjuatjo ‘zBdoj;, jBjuauo 
SB uAvouq a.TB sjnojoo aaqjo ajiqAv aqj paj aqj puB ‘ajtqd 

-des aqx si /{jaiJBA auqxejsAjo anjq aqj;, 'umpuiu:oQ saioads jbj 
- amor aqj .lapun jjbj i^aqj sb .laqjagoj pajBaJtj aq pjnoqs asaqj;, 

aaiHddvg aiiv Aany; 


■jaguoj ou poog 

sp[oq a[n.T srqj ‘.laAaAvoq 'pjacAY ujapoiu aqj ut saguBqo Diuiouoaa oj 
ctiiAvo ‘98 £P sjBJBO aajqx guiqgiaAi auo puB ‘9X2F jsod pjnoAv sjbjbo 
oAq gurqgraAv auojs b 'jb.tbo b pop sbaa ajBj aqj ji ^Bqj os .‘sjbjbo 
nr jqgiaAv aqj jo ajBiibs aqj Sq paqdijpiiu aq oj jbjho jad ajBJ 
.apii p|o UB /?q pauiuijajap guoj sbav puouiBip jo anjBA aqj, 

'(S8"28I ‘sduop-mdQ ‘qjiuig) 
Xajoas b sb pasijoBJd sbm %x jBq; adojug ui uMouq a|jjq os 
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‘S3i:^iaoninB 

:t&q;o ui jo paeaq si azis SuiqoBo.idda uauiioads a:qugap ojq -Hg 

V "snouiaoua st p^Bjauia :^oajj[aduiT tib jo ptiB joajjad B jo anjBA 
aqj TiaaMjaq i^jUBdsip aqj;,, ‘i^psoo /?pjBUOTja:odojtd puB ‘ajBo: y^jaA 
ajB pjBjaraa jo suauiioads joajjad ‘sauojs aaqjo qjiAv pajBduioQ 

■(622 ‘PM^pooo) Jo sapBqs anjq 

-qsiuaajg puB ‘uaajB-qsmjq ‘anjq-ajBd aqj sjaAoo auuBUTBnbB apqM 
i^xiaaag-pjBjauia,, snouiBj aqj — apBqs iiaajg jqSwq aqj SBq pjBj 
-arag; •ajTUBgJO]/\[ puB ‘auioBuiBnbv ‘pjBjauig sapnpm 

aivHawg 

■ (^6T ‘mi) jpq; oj uoTj 

-jodojd joaaip jnoqB tit asBa-iout Apio sauojs jag.iBx ptiB ‘spuouiBiQ 
SB anjBA xiT araBs aqj qonui Ajba aq oj piBS aq ^bui sauojs JXBxng 
•azTS qjiAv asBaJour pidBJ auiBs aqj jou sr ajaqj ‘^qng aqj jo asBo 
aqj UI uBqj pijijuajd a.ioui a.TB azis ag.xB[ jo saxiqddBg aauis ‘jaAo 
-a.io]^ '.i^qnxi jo jBqj sqjjij-OA\j jnoqB si, ‘ .lajiJAV auiBS aqj sanuij 
-uoo /azis JB.IBD UI puB ‘Aji^Bub poog JO a.iiqddBg jo anjBA eqj,, 

■ (T6I ‘pnqo 

■pooo) ,azis puB iCjqBnb .tbiiuiis jo spuouiBiQ oj pa.TBduxoo uavou^j 
ajB A\aj iC.iaA saiqu^j ssap\B{j aS.iB{ jo puB ‘ssaaB joajaadun ajq 
-B.TapisuoD Avoqs sauo .lag.xBX aqj jo jsoui ‘punoj uaaq aABq cn sjb.ibd 
000‘2 saiquH SIPJAY ‘^g.ibd gj/e 8S P suij ^laA b toj 
piBd uaaq ssq 000*02 2F sajBjs .lapa.ijg mi/\[ 'ajoiu .10 eg jp 
qojaj Abui ‘jb.ibo auo jno uaijAv SuiqSiaAv ‘.inoxoo daap qoij jo auojs 
B ‘x aq Ayuo Abui jb.ibo auo jo /^qn^j apd B jo aapid aqj ajiqAV 
isauojs poog .TOJ anjBA jo juiod ui puoureiQ aAoqs siprea: i^qny;, 
■(6Z.T ‘sdtto^s-ui3Q ‘qjiuig) uouixuoo uiojj .ibj a.iB saiqnj ag.iBg 

■ (^81 ‘mi) .^Si^qjauiv FJuai.TO 
SB suauiioads' jaioiA aqj puB ‘qjuioBAfj jEjuauQ sb uatoiej axB paj 
-qsiUAvo.Tq qoiJ B jo asoqj ^XIqA^ JzBdox pjuai.TO ‘sauojs A\oxxaiC 
-i^auoq JO ‘.TaquiB a.Tnd aqj :pxB.Tauig xBjuai.TO a.ie sauojs uaajg 
asuajui aqj, •ajqos/^.xqQ jb^uoi-xo paxjGO si (auiAqo) 9?n®S/C.xq3 jo 
jcnoioo ax{j jo AjapxBA uaa.x3-A\oxxaA aqj, 'pauiBjqo aq jxiSiui a.xiqd 
-dEg-oonag b jejs/^jo aqj jo pua .xaqjo aqj uio.xj a^iqAV ‘a.xiqddBg 
B aq pxnoAv qaix^Av pua auo luo.ij jno aq jqSiui tuaS b umpuu.xo 3 jo 
spjSi?.xo i?uBiu UI ‘joBj tij •aui.xBurcnbv uAVOxn^ ‘^japiBA 

uaa.T3-onxq aqj o?ut sassBd osp jj -lunpun.xoQ pasqxBjs/?.io ssaj 
-anojoa A^duiis — .xnoxoo jo pioAap Ajpaj si qoixxA\ ‘a.xiqddBg-oonag 
‘y^jaiJBA .inojoa jxau aip ojui A^qisuasux aS.iaiu sa.xiqddBg a^Bg 
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■sliutqj JO pjJOA\ oqj ui uuouiotioi|d ojnjijsuoo sauojs 
wiotowd-nuos JO uoAo soosid oSjcj j^pcuondaoxa ;nq Isauojs snop 
-ojd JO s'sup jsaqSjq oq; jo oj eaaq aouds SAt’q aj\\ 

•SN3IVID3dS 30aVT AniVIMHONSV 

■ (S'l'GS ssapnjBA si pisad e ^juauo, jnoqjiAv 

jng ■ dapjo Suipuaasap m) suojjnq puc ‘sdojp 

-j.icad ‘sijnod jcauaqds ;adGqs q^iAv sauiBA anpjA aq; ‘i^jqenb uio.ij 
picdv •suiBJtS III jqSpAv aqj jo a.xBnbs aqj uo spuadap aoud 30 
apj aqx ’ (jeaco t/t =) pBad aqj si jqgiaAV 30 jiun aqj, 

■(262 ‘M3l^S) jsatiy aqj sh ytjjsoo se jou jnq 

‘ajqeniEA ajB qjBad qoEjq pajaaj *iCajg qsiqDBjq .to ‘qsippa.T ‘spiid 
-uouijBS ‘A3a.TBJ jBqAvaraos puB 'qsinjq jo qsiAvojjaiC paguij iCjjuiBj .to 
• aqqAV AjiJBUipjo st jnojoo aqj, •sgui.t-.iBa .10 sjirepuad joj puBuiap 
jbojS in SI 3.TBad-dojp padaqs-jjaAv b jnq ‘pazi.id jsoiu aq; sx 35.113 
axjji -sjJBad qo.T.TBq jo aixbojBq paqBO-os aqj — .TBinga.T.n ajxnb aq 
Xbiu ?i >10 — ^pauijaj ajB /^aq; sb ‘sa/?a-JBad Jo sdojp-.TBad — ^padBqs 
-.iBod JO -gga ‘jBOTjaqds Ajn.q aq /?biu 33 •0T3sb 3UBJ aip 03 .xB^ngej 
aqj U10J3 adBqs jo AjaiJBA A-iaAa puB Aub aiunssB Abut ^jBed y, 

•AjiijqBjnp tir sqoBj 31 3B11AV AjnBaq m dn saqBui jJBad aqj^ 

‘lavaji 

' (i 92 “Pf^l) <I qj.TOAV aq A3110 a\ou p^noAV s3B.tbo g 30 axiojs 

auq V •itoiqsBj 30 aguBqo jo jtmoooB uo Ajag-tEt ‘axuij auo 3B sba\. 
3T SB [ 2 , 061 ] qonui os AjJBau ip-toAV 30a st zBdox, ’ (ZdZ 
-pooQ) (Punoj 0S3B ajB sutjoj JBap ssaj qgnoq3 ‘3ua.TBdsuB.x3 sx sxuag 
SB pasn spxnq aq; ux jB.xaxuxu aqj, 'a.x3sn3 ApxBad b SA\oqs axiB^d 
agBABaja aq; .‘saoBj xusxjd aq; uo ;q§ijq AqBioadsa pxiB snoa.T;TA sx 
ajjsni aqx — ’qind Aja.xBJ ajoxu Janjq Jo uaajg a^Bd jo ‘.xxxo^oo .xaqxire 
.10 AVB.X3S B 30 A];xxanba.xj a.xoxu puB ssapixo^oo sjnooo zBdox, 

zvdox 

•;qHq 3BxoqT;.xB xn .xxxojoo jo A;T.xnd s;t suxB;a.x ppj 
-aixia aqx *(622 ‘PIIH^POOD) tSnoaj;xA A33Box;sT.xa;oB.XBX30 sx aj;sn-[ 
aqx 'EpTipt ;ua.xBdsuBj; axp o; paxxxjuoo a.xB sax;axjBA xuag u.xapoxu 
ai{; ;nq ‘;uaon3SUBj;qns o; ;ua.iBdsuB.x; xuo.xj sjnooo, 3A.xag 

‘(86T 0002 

0091 2 F A^isBa Abxu ‘aouBjsxn joj ‘S3B.XB0 .xnoj jo p3B.xaxna 

joajjad y -paqsB aq pjnoo aoud Axib ;soxiqB ajoxn pxxB s;bjbo 
. xnoj JO auo;s ssajAVBg b joj ;bxj; os ‘a^s xppv AjpidBJ Ajba sasBa.xoin 
aoxjd aq; pxiy • (509 ‘jauBg) ^puoxxretp b UBq; ajoxu A]TOB;jao puB 
‘Aqnj B SB ‘qanxu sb Ajjbbu jo ‘qonxu sb xjjjoav sx pjBjama ssajjpiBj 
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•uoiSTOSjd pxiB ssaujB 0 p tfijm rjtiapisuoo si sb pijq sb aq ||®qs 
^lA. "UopBoqddB jBoipBjd aiaq; o; auioo aAv xiaqM papjBMaa ApuiB 
aq ppw aq sjiB;ap /?jp asaq:} q^IA^. aDuai:}Bd SBq japBaj aq:} jj pg 
-?SBAV aq }ou qiM apissod si sb uorsioajd qonui sb guraiBg ui JinoqB]; 
jno og ‘auo^s b jo jqgiaAv asroajcd aqj uo ujnj tiajjo qiAv uoissno 
-sq) jtrejjodun qonin joj fpajouap si sauojs jo jqgiaM aq; qoiqAv 
HI AIbav aq; ;noqB s[iB;ap iCjEssaaau auios aAig o; ;uaniaAuoo gq 
qiAV ;t sauo;s snoioajd jBnpiAipui jo qp; o; uigaq aA\ ajojag 

siHoiaM .saaaaaMar -i aaxtivHO 

'Piqi ‘ffZ SuiOBj tro ssajdja;;a[ puB U0T;BJ:;snqi 
•spunod 0^9 ‘;q3iaA\ fsaqom saqaui ^jgg ‘q;ptA\ Isaqoin gg 

‘;q3iaii *aoua;sixa m apaC pajn;d;nos jo ssbui jsagjBq '/CqdBig 
-iqBO ;uB3ap jo japoui sb aouis .laAO asauiqQ aq; pasn (^gLT ^ 
tinq i^q iia;;TJAv ‘Sunpuai^qQ aojaduig aq; jo qdBJ3o;nB aq; raoij 
-joajip paABjgua) ;t uo sja;oB.TBqD osauiqQ *^m;uaa q;jnoj aq; jo 
qnp ;?aBia;q b jo sSupaaui sajnjouiaimuoo ;i uo uSisaQ ■(•uuipj 
‘sqodBauuip^ jo ‘.laqpAV ‘Q ’X P uopoaqo^) Smqa^ jo ;saA\ 
‘aoBp£j Jtauiuing aq; uio.ij uin;unoui opaf pajnjdjnog (g) 

•(of’ •“ 1 092 q.iOA a\oh *A.To;sqi 

pjn;B^ JO uinasni/^r ueouatuv oq? «{ a\oj^ /spunod fQif paqSreAV 
qoTqA\ puB '668T ‘ctsojig ut p{nuisuBp.iof ;b .lajtJAv aq; Aq 

punoj ;Bq; si ;isodap UBodo.ing b iuo.ij iioqu; uoaq snq juq;, (ajiopBt 
puB o;iaqdau) opaC oi.io;siqa.id jo sseiu ;sd3.ibi aqj[, (g) 

•f So SuioBj qj uo uoi;bj; 
-snjii oag ’(f-cg ‘sduo^s s)iopo.ij /o 0 J 07 snouiiQ *zun^) pjooa.i 
Aub aABq OA\ qoiqA\ jo .10 *UA\ouq opuf jo ssbui jsaSJBq, ’q-iOA 
Aiofsj ‘Ajo;sijj iBan;Bjsi jo iunosni\i oip ui A\Ojf^ ’cOGI puBjsj 
q;nog ui punoj ‘'q[ QOOi °tqqSpA\ ‘(oseq 3|q n uo .ioij.tba\. uouj/q 
B JO oniB;g) opuf puB{B 07 ^ A\oiq JO SSBUI snoiu.iouo uy (j) 

:ojoq uopuoiu .ipq; Ajpsnf pino.w sb ;sixa jBuajBui 
siqj JO sossBui oSnt[ ipns ;nq Iqijs jBi.iojoiu .loclBaqo si opBf 

•lAXX qj 

‘q;iuig aas ‘uopB.ijsnqi .loj 'gglG 3’ ‘piod odUjJ ’puo o; pua uio.ij 
qgno.iq; uoos oq pjnoo :iuo.iBdsuB.i) Ap30j.inj -qj gj-g qqSp.w 
Is.oqDUT 91 ‘aojniuBip tsoqout (jf ‘qjSuoj :;uouio.insBaiu !.inopD 
ui onjq qsruoD.iQ :0IGT Ui^GquiB.iBi\T ;b punoj ‘iiaos 

.10 Aa ;souij puB ;so3.ibi '(B)sA.id oupiBuiBubB ub st ‘ssoj oq; ouou ouo;s 
oiqBqaBuio.! B ;nq ‘oiquA Suuopisuoo auBjd aoA\oj b uq •s;oad 
-saj qB in apn;iu3nui ;s.iij oq; jo ;uoao ub sba\ ‘ODBjd s)t ui pauoi; 
-uaui oq qiA\ qotqAi ‘^uBuiqiiQ, ;ubi 3 oqj jo oouB.iBoddB oqj, 
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•jo^doqo ?XDU oag 'g 

•uinsoqanx pire t’tsjOjj luojtj ps^joduit Stnoq 
•u^iajoj « jpb&isi* oqj jnq ;iqStoA\ jo imn snouoSrput ox^ sx ?fupj oqx 'L 

sivhiim g P^^nno ‘oiqiSRiaw aiom uoi^Bysirea^ sri^ 
03}ciu 01 anoACopuo ub ui ‘ggLI paiB^sirei; o^av ‘a^oq 

4 opuBKOlV ’(S06 ‘ooippo .wqspjiBABi^ fX88 ‘l ‘S8-T88T ‘i^^quiog 
‘sSSug wqof 'po ‘vi^ui^-1-imiJ.Vj;,) sivbstm g aq; o; ^ubav s^vj. 
Xucui A\oq SuiAbs inoipiAv ‘iqSiaAv s^t sb sjvbsim g saAig g'puoui 
^Bip s.jnqBg JO SupH^^ ‘nHSWd'\-my'Vl P JoqjriB aqjQ 

_• (SSI ‘m ‘T 

puB -H ^09 'll '(PP^ l = sv^svm gx 

•'D'lisvvjL X = sx^j/ns g 
• (i^vx jo) y^j,ns x = sCuuiq 

S}X[6p^ ^SJLB6xiVXlO-fi3XlOJ/\[ 

‘ivbsixa X = sij^Ms gg 
•3/11©^ X = sx^j/ns frg 
• (tj©/ Jo) ‘xj^xns X = (aoTJ jo suibjS) sCuuiq ox 

fSu.diidcnaj' 

— :guTA\o^pj aqj saq uvqc^iy-x-ux^y — 'uBxdx s^vq^y 
• (2^x5 vxmumq'DQ) -oioj. x = svxjsnxn, gx = 96 

•lybstxu, X = svx^mjii g = sv^vx qI' 
•^uyi X = svx^yxu = stj-vx gg 
•©TpP'Ut X = sy}.vj, g 

ivxuyuJ-nqvQ aqj raojj 

uaqBj St sitiatBAinba jo ajqaj gutA\o|joj aqx 'xiBpJi s^jnqpg 

•paguBJ 

-JB AqBotSopuojqo ‘pjaAas OAtg oj aAaq n^qs aAv ‘paquaA pue 
papajjoo ‘siqStaAt. jo apaj auo jo pBajsui jaqj os fpouad oj poij 
-ad 'oiojj paiJBA aAaq oj uiaas sjuapAmba xqgiaAt aqj jo amog 

’pajBDTput SI Ajbjjuod aqx ssapm ‘sjqgiaM 
jSjaqaAvaC jo gup|;pj ajB aAV SAVoqoj jBqj qe ui jaqj pajaquiaxnaj 
aq ppoqs 'uiaqx uiojj sjqSiaAA ^saaqaAiaC gmqsmSmxsip joj os 
op oj Ajessaoau st ji uaqA\. Apio oj pauajaj aq ‘ajojajaqj ‘qpA 
japBj asaqj;, ’sjqgiaAv ^sjaquaq aqj qjTAv ajaq paujaouoo Apoajip 
aAv ajB jou fg -o^ qjm paujaotioo jou aja a^yx ‘SxqgpAA ^sjaSuaqo 
-Aauoui m sjran aqj ajB (xpung Jo) t^vij ptia ‘vqsyjjq^ ‘"opj, aqqAv 
fsjqgiaAv jSjaqaMat m sjran aqj aja (xj^j,xig jo) y©y pua i^uyx 
‘lybstjjq sjapap jaqjo Aq pasn asoqj (g) pua f,sjaSuaqD-Aauo]/\[ 
JO ‘jSJaquag ‘-d-i ^xfvxwg (g) J^sjaqaAAaf ‘-d-x ‘u'DX{nv£ (x) :juaj 
-jno sjqgtaAv jo spupj aajqx ajaAV ajaqj pouad pqgri]^ aqx uj 
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XqsaaATOfi qBfunj aq; tn ^nznx P sumiOA xsaq aq; jo •si\[ auq aqj^ -g 

0qX saonpsp puB ‘sipiMS gj joj jx spcej BiBAipou 'jojtj ‘guippou 
SBAV joaieduia aq; asp jo ‘xpBj ;b ajB ‘gSlAI ‘^XiP-msqB 

Xua;Bd B sr qoiqA\ — si^vj. gg aqtj; gurq^auros ox auioo ppiOAv lyhsiui 
B ajan ‘(SSI ‘l ‘'a puB .‘gg ‘^nznjj) sipiMs gx ivhstm x 

= ij^j,ns X puB so/unx z/^j saqBui jo.iadtua aqx aoBjd .xaqxoiiB uj 

■ (00^' ‘I ‘‘a P«^ ‘H -861 '^inznj,) sipixns xx puB 
siyhsim g ao sipuns X9 paqSiaA'- pxBad y mbavo^ saxrq A\aj b uaAxg 
uopBnba .taqxouB Xq paxBJoqojJOD /CqnjpnBaq si anpA sxqx, 

•arqBA /Cpqq b — sv^vj, ^^gg ox 
xno sqjoAV jnJjsrm aqx ‘xoa.uoa si ^s^iuv} gx jo SuipBaj x^b^ aqx ?Bqx 
SuixubjS puB ‘ (A\opq aas) vmmiiiyij^ng aqx puB iii^y aqx Aq qxoq 
XT ox uoAiS an|BA aqx si qaiqAV ‘sv^vx fg si ?/itux b XBqx Suiuinssy 
•(00^668 ‘I ‘‘a pus ‘H i86I sipi-ins r/,c puB sjpbsim n qxiAv 

s:)/iipx ("/i6I ‘g puc ‘g) gx saxBnba jiSuBqBf aoB^d auo tij 

‘^nznjj III sxiq Abjxs ho puadap Ajuo iibo oav ‘poi.iad srqx 
joj xuauiaxGXS aAiXBXTJoqxnB ou si a.ioqx sy — 'uOjcfx s^utOuvtpf 

'Rijvx 8g xsnf SBA\ ]vbsnu b /^.xnxuaD qxuaaxuoAas 
aqx JO sopuoAos aqx in XBqx A\oiaq u.iboi ipqs o/^\ •sija.t gg qgiaAv 
pip jybsnu aqx snoixup'nujx asai/x /o otuu ai/J x« /^xqcuinsajg 

■{[OAv A.iaA Aiauq AjqBqoad 
BxqsiJig qoiqAi — uSia.i s^.iBqqy ut sivu ‘gg xnq ‘gg qSiOAi xoii pip 
jvbs'uu B XBqx puB ‘xuouioxBXS qons on so>ji:ui oq XBip xno xniod oj 
7)xippnj-J-ipii*t»,x JO .loqxHB oqx ox .noj Apio si xj ‘■'^Bp siq in sixdj 
VZZ poiIBiiba Fjybb'tnt g xoqx xnouioxBjs oqx aoj ^xi-ioqxnB spx^Pia 
uiTSB^ pBiuutBi'ini^ pBq Aoqx xoqx osoddns ox poj a.ioAs ‘puiSuo 
aqx xinsuoo ox uopBUipin oqx ao ouqx oqx xon pBq oijAV (s.iaqxo 
puB pBg oqq) s.iaxT.iA\ oouts ‘.joiqosuu jo pno on posiiBO SBq s.ioxB| 
-suB.ix osoqx JO o.inpooo.id ponoixuoxni-qaA\ pin: o|duns siqj, 

'(91' ’II ‘GSRT ‘nopnog 'mpuj vt jornog vvpsiu 
oi/j /o o.s'jy ai/x jo xno[BAinbo A.ioxnnBidxo iib sb 

iniq Aq poppn A'[no si stpu j-gg xsqx pin: ‘xijSiOAV oqx si? spjbsuu 
g Aiuo soai 3 .loqxnB aip xsqx .ibojo 3npji:in xnoipiAV ‘xxox oip in 
SIXB.I piiB sjnbinm g ipoq soai 3 ‘of.BSSBd oiubs oip Sni.iopna.i ui 
‘gggX in poqsqqnd sbav noiXBisnB.ix osoqAi ‘sSSug nqof ’(gxi ‘ll 
‘89i(I ‘iiopnoq '^nv^sopnijq /o njojsipj) pBoxsni sjxju jgg dabS puB 
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‘did FqSnn aq? jo SHi, 

jajtJnp ‘«r}»uin»nW pouofsiH 'apjATpoH 'H 'S 'XI 

•otacs am isnt si[^J.ns gx igbsyui x sbatS 
ttiitj*i\ '(in pajjoddns ?ou si xuaxupuaure s,biba 

-Tpoil m ’"S ' 'sonmusnuuM PH^nM m saipnfs ivouapm 'OX 

’SMonoj ;Bq:^ 

ijoib-snosrp oq? vi luaqx .lapxsuoD ox aps xi xqSnoqx xou OABq j 'a^q 
.cijo.! aq ox luaas xou op unq /Cq uoaiS exuapAmba qsqgug aqj, 

• (82-2,21 ‘II 

'£161-6061 'uopuoq "ois.taj pxiu vtpuj ^svg; /o ^unoooy cna^ y) 

•stzm ,sjaqaAvar gg = jp&sm x 
‘sitox ^sjaqaAvaf = 5/upx \ 

:sxtrapATnba 

guTAxoqoj aqx saArg ‘a[qBX axejoqep ub jo asjnoo aqx m ‘X8-22.9T 
ur Bipuj ui paqaAB.tx oqAV ttqof — •uB^^x s^qQzBuvxny 

‘sivox jSjaqaAvaf = igbsiui x 

•sjxB^ jSjaqaAvaC X 

xeqx /Cpteap ujBaj; aAv ‘X68 'll '‘N '3 ^tistttaxBXS b uioj^ 
‘aqinjap ajout gurqxatxros aABq q/a aiajj — "uBtax spjmpp uvffg 

•paXduiaxjB 

SBAv auo[B uotXBzqBnba qgnojt b A]rqBqo.i(j ‘uoispajd |botxbui 
- aqpur qxjAV paxdaooB aq ox xou sr tioiXBnba siqx x^qx .^es xsnui bav 
‘ saoBid aaqxo in xspxBtp iBuadrai aqx Aq uaAiS igbsiiu aqx Joj aniBA 
aqx §uT.Taptsuo3 -suibjS fi ox axnoo ppoAV ‘jjguBqBf ox SutpjoooB 
“■jpOsnii B 'sxqBog sgx ^haa. upx b ji Avojq ’Aasjxuoo aqx ox sjaxtxAv 
snoptBA Aq sxuauiaxBxs [buoisbooo guq)UBXsqxrAvxou ‘qazguBjny oj 
jBqqv uio^J poiaad aqx xnoqSnojqx xubxsuoo Aijctbj patneirtaj aABq oj 
sxuaas vpj. aqx jo an|BA aqx 'aaom si x^qAV puB IsutBig ggT asop 
Ajba ajaqAvauios -Dpx oqx aaB];d ox uiaas ppoM iroratdo jo snsuas 
-uoo aqx ‘apBqa.ran ApnoiAqo jo pnsBO jaqjia ajB sb suoixuam qons 
gmxxitiio puB „‘xu9tuXBa.TX aAixsnBqxa siq m BpAipoH jossajoj^x 
Aq paxp saiXTJoqxnB aqx BuiJcapisuo^ 'apnxixoBxa jBoiXBuiaqxBur 
XB tiriB aAv jr ‘AxixtiBnb apBUBA b uibSb si u^oX b Avo^q -(gx ‘j; 
‘■Q puB -a :g '^nznx) ue^mx puB Bisja^ m xuojjno spbsm s/^g 

spnba ‘.To.Taduia aqx sAbs ‘vp^ b jo xqSiaAv aqx ut Apea 

Ajba sjnoDo qoiqAv Ajxtia xib pajoti aq Abxii aoBjd xs^f uj 

ox'qSnona xosjjoo ajB qoiqAi 
— ApApoadsaj: ipbsim aqx pus jjfwpx aqx joj stpjx gg puB pg sanjBA 
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Avau SIq:^ 3inonpoa;ui i?q ui3q; qjn^sip ^ou |pAV aM pp aq^ uo pasaq are 

IPa ’-^a auiipqsBi\[ ’jojjj JO suoippopo apaoqEp aq; sb jng -anpA japp 
aqj ^po saAtS (ogg ‘UA ‘“oqtpa; Ma|g[) ^puouiBTo;, spil^V ‘‘oomuvj.u.Q vipavd 
-opliou^ aqj ‘qgnoua iJpguBJjs ‘qgnoqj f(68S ‘ssuo^g snopax^ /o j^ooq-jxaj^ 
‘apBjj/\_ quBj^j) Xjnjuao qjaquaAvj aqj jo apBoap puooas aqj m Boiaautv puB 
adoang m saiajunoa aAissaagoad aaom aqj jo jsoui Aq pajdopB sb/a (stnBjg 
8O'0 JO siUBjgiqtui 0 002=) pjeo oTjpui aqj, -paBa pp aqj st siqi -bjx 
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'SUOTSnpUOD 

siq qjnxsip oj q;o][ ajB aM jaqj sqnsaa jo tioqHpxxwoj -jq 

ajojaq auog saq qjcoAA qonm os ‘ssapqjaaAajq •san'[aA 

siq q.a guTAUja m aojnos :^tIaJJ^od^^IT siq;). aapxsuoo :jou: pip qag "JQ 
:^aq:^ Aqd a si xi J^au guiqp^ua jo ^ou pua ‘suiajg ge^.x 
pjai/? s^utq ^/ii ‘stiiajg 99 . g = aq oj sCuuiq ox Qtanssa aAA ji 

•g : f ‘-zia ‘xuajsuoD patitauiaj y.m 
,sjaguBqo-/5auora o:^ .sjaqaMaC aqx jo oijaj aqj ^aqj paoi^ou aq qm 
%l 'jaqams atuaoaq Cuu-iq aqx Apio ‘sv^vj, aAijoadsaj ^q:^ tn aguaqo 
ou apaui uoixa];ngaj siqjj -jaqqy ^q paxq ajaM san^BA jattijoj 
aq?. ;?aq? pua ‘j!C|aAT?oadsaj suiaag aou 8 P^^ 9 psqStsAA y^aq? ugiaj 
Sjjaqqv ut y^tJaa ?aq? sn sqa? jaq?jnj ajj 'y^pAqaadsaj suiajg aoij 
OX pua z/ii ‘lzBj;-qnqy o? guipjoooa ‘qgiaAV om?. aqx 

•(its pu« 

ggg ‘jj fggg ‘i ‘jaiujaABj,) (xuauiasiBJdda puig) ’Aojx suiajg 
99. 2 = (?i sqao jatujaAaj;, sa ‘y^m paad aq? jo) ,sjaqaMap 

•/:oj? suiajg 21^8 -T = .sjaguaqo-Aauoui jo AjauipjQ 

:sAioqoj sa si?uj oaa? aq? pan^aA saq 
‘ai^qapaAB a?ap aq? qa jo uoi?ajapisuoo ?uai?ad a ja?ja ‘qag -jq 

•s?qgiaM. qsqgug ut sjuapAinba q?iAV dn uiaq? Avoqoj o? a][qasiA 
-pa aq qiAV XT sa-[qa? asaq? jo uoissnosip a uo guija?ua ajojag 

•(qgSg 1 ‘’SH 'd) 

•^uy:i X = sviisyui f 
vipio% X = svysym gx 
'vi^yui X = sipims g 
•ipixns X = sCuuiq 8 
• (aoiJ JO uiBjg) Cuuiq x = (spaas pja?sruu) si^yj, f 

:As.opq uaAig si qotqAv jo uoi?Jod juaAapj aq? ‘sjuajaA 
-mba jqgiaAV jo ?sq a aAaq b/a hyfy-in-:^yuiniv])\[ p pua aq? ?y 



•inpui uj ^uojjna siuo^SiCs ifacaapuod aqi uouraioo 

jojnnniouap oqi s? fiitjtq aip poDpou OATJq ^TA^ -wp^sJ aqi 'Zl 

'Si^V.1 z n^uis 

ooj ighsna s.anqBg; snqx 

•qoco -SJ^ 99.2 p si^vx .sjsnaAvaC z/^ig ^noqe o:^ :jno sqjOAV 

W. -sjS 9.Gi = •s.iS ^.s-l X OV = }V^^ui s.onqBg ‘m'S^Y 

‘svivx ^siaqaAvaC ZZ ^q^ ajoiu 
.fpqgqs sr 3 /ttw? s.Jnqag og sn'o.i .sjanaAvaf zZ *^3^0 ?snC o} ^uajBA 
.mfja SI siqj, -J? ’SJ§ 88-85 = P8-T X 28 = s.jnqeg ‘anj^ 
aq 0 } (s,ip 3 mq si q^iq^v) tpu aq^ jo anjeA siqj guiumssy 

•saniBA JO a^BOS ajoqAv siq oj yCa:^ aq? si (-sjg gg.g jou puB) -Jj 
•s-iS T'8-X /^lajeuq^co.iddB sqSiaAv ijbx s^jnqBg jBqj, -jjBa. ‘^siaguBqo 
.;fauoui aqj jnq ‘,SJia[iaA\af aqj pti uasoqo ssq aq jBqj si jaAVSUB 
sqii ■siqSl^A''^ P aqsoduioo srq; joj uasoqo SBq j:nqBg[ sipju. 

oAq aq? P qoiqAt suTBUiaj uoijsanb aqj, -asBO aqj pu si siqj 
‘uaas aABq aAv sy snjBA aures aqj ssq puB ‘sjqgiaASL 

p suta?SiCs .saiJBoaqjodB puB ‘Aoaj ‘siodupaioAB aqj oj uouraioo si 
uiBjg aqj SB fsurajSits qjoq ur anjBA auiBS aqj jo uaaq pBq ‘suiajsi?s 
0A\j aqj oj uouiuioo si (aiuBU ui) qoiqAv Hpj, aqj ji ajqBqijsnC aq 
p[noAv ainpaoojd srqx 'sanjBA jo ojbos ajguis b ui dn uiaqj saxtui 
sq ‘sjqgiaAV ‘,s.TaguBqo-./?auoui jo aaqjo aqj puB ‘^sjcajjaAvaC jo auo 
‘sa]^qBj aAisnpxa XqBnjnui oavj guiAtg p pBajsut jBqj st p i?qtng 
sr Bipuj JO .^jSBUyCp ];B{pn])\[ aqj jo japunoj aqj jBqj qiiBj i^pio aqj;, 
•qnoigip qB jb jou si ‘aaAaAAoq ‘ji jo uoqauBjdxa aqj;, 'guixaidjad 
pqAvauios ‘jqgis jsjq jb ‘si sjqgpAi uBipuj jo ajqBj spnqBg; 

•jBap oj uoijTsod B UI AAou ajB dM asaqj 
qqM quauijBa.q ajBiBdas b aiinbaa puB ‘uoijB2qB.iauag siqj ^q pa 
-.laAoo jou aiB qoiqAA ‘hvfy-in-pmnipi/^ puB vmviunqvQ ui sajqBj 
aq; JO aiaq junoooB ou aqBj a^ 'asajo AjqBjapj si qonra siqj, 
•ugiai s^jiguBipf UI sijra. Apaqo^d guiaq ‘anjBA aiuBS aqj jo 
sim 88 oj gg uioAj uasTo: A]-a\ojs aABq oj siaaddB ivh^zm aqj apqA\ 
:qoBa suTBjg gg.g jo sipj. fz P Apuajs pauiBuiao: aABq oj suiaas 
quBj aqj s^qazguB.my uiqjiAS. qaM. oj ugiaj s^JBqqy jo guiuuigaq 
aqj IUO.TJ jBqj aas a^ ‘sapaj aqj AvaiAaj oj aaou airaj si jj 

•suiBjgiqiui Z-LU 

= jB.TBo auquaioij; jqgiq; ■suiBjgiqrai ^.ggs — pjBO qsqgug 

•JBJBO qsqgug aqj UBqj 
lajqgq -o ’d f XjjOBxa si qoiqM. ‘jbjbo auijuajojj; jqgq aqj Aq Si^BMjB 
sajBpopo .larajaABj; jBqj ‘pajaquiaiuaj aq ‘jaqjjnj ‘jsnui jj 



puB ssapjBO Axba b si ‘aai^dBifo :}xau axj:^ m tij[Ba][ 
aAV SB ‘jaiuJtaABj^ ^bi|:j pappB aq Abui -ja^j^ Aq uaAig :}Bq:^ o; 
asop ^JaA anpA b — inhsim aq:^ aoj -sjg Z-fL sn saAig sxqx '(iSS 
‘T68X ^8 aouno qouaj^ i; ai^Bnba pjnoqs sighsim z/^q 

:^Bqi, puB ‘SuoxM. SI jaiujaABj^ ^.Bq^. sptia?.uoo ‘jaAaAioq ‘auy^pqsBj^ 
‘P^d ' (SI^^X-^T ‘sDi^vmsimnji^ pyiiSn]^ ut savpniis ^i^qnra 

/fABaq aqi. jo jaqjBa aq^^ jo ^^qgiaM aq^. ^q pai.BJoqojj;oo si 

an|BA s^jaiujaABj, ^.Bq^. ijno s:^up(J BjBAipou ■J0.T£J qgnoq^. JpauiB^qo 
aspvvaaqp anpA aq:^ jo ssaoxa ui jbj si siqj, qpbsjm aq:j aoj -sjg 
f -.08 sppi/C siqj, -(gxf pciB QQZ ‘j ‘janijaABj,) vq ‘Sjg Zl 2 .Z 2 f=^ 
qoiqAv ‘-zo qouajj[ X s^pbsm xiBisjatj 9 sa^Btiba jaiujaABj;, 

•uBmj, puB Bisja j tii xw9J*tno 
I'Dhsi'Ui aqx jo anpA aqx x^oqB pappe aq iCBui a^ou XJoqs b ‘aaAa 
-Avoq ‘os guiop ajojag ’ugiaj oAissaaons qoBa joj — ^^ qBoigo|Ouojqo 
paguBJCJB 9];qBX b ut uaAig aq a;ou j^bui sureag qsqgug tn sb xI9av 
SB stp}X uv'iinvC tii lybsiUL aqx puB aqx jo sxuaxBAinbg 

•AqBoqBuiaqxBUi uaqBX aq ox xu^sui xoti ajB suoqBnba qong ■ (gx ‘l 
‘'a ^ 'H ‘S '3/nznj^) tiBanj, puB Bis.iag ui xua.iano sipbsttu qxi^v 
vpj. B saxBnba Mduyiivy ajaqAV ‘^nznjj aqx Aq paqsitijnj si pjiqx 
y 'saiduiBxo omx paaqou ApBa.qB aABq a^ ’paxoadxa aq ox 
Xou SI AoBjnooB jBOiXBUiaqxBui ‘sxqStaAv ,sjaguBqD-Aauora jo suuax 
aqx tti ,s.iaqa/Aa[ aqx ssa.idxa ox apBui si x(Jui9XX9 ub jaAauaq^ 

'iphsiui aqx sxraio puB ‘o/itxq aqx Apo 
saAig aq xsqx paoqou aq qiAv xi 'potjad guraaAJcaxm aqx jo saixiJoqx 
-riB aqx pa.Tougt puB ppoui siq sb .inqBg .xo.Taduia aqx uaqBX aABq 
pjnoqs uBipji inQ-pn-uiuiy x^H^ aguB.xxs si xi X^H^ X^ooxa ‘.xoj paqBO 
si xu9xxrnroo oj^ 'vxamunqvQ xuojj x*^®^ paidoo Apissod si qaxqAi 
‘byf.y-in-:imunip])^ xit xsq 9qx jo ‘anax 9J0xu puB ‘an.xx si xsq s,jnqBg 
JO piBS uaaq SBq x^qM 'sxinsaj snoqsBSip qxpv ‘paxo9dxa aq 
Xqgitci SB — .xoxBxiraiouap xioxmiioo b ox luaqx aonpa.x ox ginAjx ‘JOX 
-dBqo siqx jo guixixiigaq aqx x^ paxioixuam sapos aax\i% ax/x IP saxBxii 
-BgpxxiB pxiB ‘.xaxX9q auo saog hyly-p-^manipj^ xn ajqBX aqj, 

■ 9 SST P^^® 9SSX TuaaAqaq AqBx.xaxBUi os pa.xajjxp sxqStaAV 
XBqx Ajaqq jow si xi 'SuiaxsAs x^is-isjJIP ox ginguopq sxqSiaAV 
gxnzqBnba jo poqxaui ApBa.x puB t^gno.x siqx ox anp AjqBqo.xd a.xB 
sxqStaAv jS.xaqaA\aC xii s.xoj.xa aqj, ’sxioixob.xj pxoAB ox A|xq§ns paq 
-ipoiu aq ox psq sxxjSibax ,sjaqaA\af ui sxxiajBAxnba aqx X^q^ os ‘asBq 
aqx SB asaqx qoox AjxuajBddB ajj •axB.mooB pxiB xooxa a.xB sxqSxaAV 
jSJaguBqo-Aauoxn siq x^qx aoxxou a^ -qaas ox -XBj xou si uoiXBXiBjdxa 
aqj, •paxir.xojux qx sbax .xnqqg x^qx quiqx ox uosBa.x ou aABq a^ 
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uaaq SAeq 


-u-j— -japBAm uepfeuttuKqnj/l :>say 

o:> piBS sr uip-pn^BiY^ qaiqAV jo UBODaQ aq:} tuojj -a-i^ -g^ 


,sABp B puB OAv; s^T pa^Biui^sa SBq jasiBJddB ^jaAa ;Bq:^ 

St uoT^^B^ndaj s;j gj-jqgnojq aABq ^snui tiip-pn^Biy, qoiqAi puouiBip 
snouiBj aq; sba\ qotq/A ;s§uouib saiqBnjBA puB sjaMaC jo ssbui b 
JO guuajjo /^jBjunjoA b uriq apBui i^aqx 'oS uiaqj jaj jou pip qes 
-uiiq un/^BUinu 'uiaHJ jaAo jdaq sbaa. pjBng ptiB siqj pajuaAajd 
(spBOj aqj qojBAi oj) xiam jo sguijsod siq jnq ‘aaq oj guitiuBjd tiaaq 
aABq jsntu .^aqj ‘BagY" paqoBaj xin/CBuinjj uaq^^ ‘jBajap SjUnqBjqj 
JO ataij aqj jb Bagy tii ajaAv ApraBj puB uajpjiqo s^jitBiuBjqig 


qiaq oj auog pBq nputjj aqj jtCbui 
-B jqig; JBqsnQ jo BfBy; aqj jBajap s^tniqBjqj treqng uj, 

:jjo paaj vmvxunqvQ tuojj uoqBjonb 
B jaj puB ‘puouiBip pajB.Tqa[ao s,jnqBa; qjm uigaq qtM 

qanbas aqj ut JsaddB qiM. sb — aqBjsiui Aq Ajuo tuaqj jo auo qgnoqj 
‘y^saaAOjjtioo stqj ut paAjoAUi ajB sauojs snouiBj jsotu aqj jo aa.xqx 
•Buojox^ uaan^ puB qe^S ‘qazguBjny oj .tnqBg 

tuojj pouad ajoqAV aqj joao saguBJ jj ’ajndstp aqj sb 

UA\ouq sr jBqAi o? sguofaq uorgaj srqj ui anouoq jo aoBjd aqx 

'mM-j-Hon aHi ONV ‘awoiiS s.viimr 
HIM ‘aNOHvia s.Haaya ^axndsia unM-i-Ho:>i ani. 

soNOivivia 

•aAtjsriBqxa aq oj jusam jou 
St aaaq pa:ta^o uotjoaqoo aqj jBqj pappB aq Ajpaaq paau jj -saotJd 
JO ima jBjauag aqj jo puB ‘satjuBqnoad ptiB satjqBub Jtaqj jo ‘o§ 
aAV SB ‘ajou gutqBj ‘Ajojsiq jB^n]}\[ jo sagBd aqj uft\op puB dn ps 
-.tajjBOs aq qotqA\ jo saotjou ‘sjJBad puB sauojs snotoaa:d aqj jo Ma; 
B JO i^aAJns jjoqs b aqBj aAV q jsaaajut jo ptoAap aq jou qtM jj 

•qdtxmt.tj puB ^tojotA jo joqui^i 
B — Xjojstq gutqBui ‘satjssuAp gui|n.T puB sapijunoa qgnojqj ssb« 
^eqx -saiqdBjgoiq aABq ‘uam snouiBj aqq ‘sjaAvaC snotuB^ 

'saMOiS-Mao qnv snao ao saoii-oM avoiHdvaooia 

II HaidVHO 


LZ 


«!a“Pf'.lPI’’r ‘^pun qq jo uHtaj sq? m pspBA 

-tJi uja‘P»(’’lV, •■’3«Fd *^pn .lojodmo 50U snA\ uia-pn.llV, '91 

* ■ ’ -.iCiqcqojd, stjq uiiqcH -J,npqv, 'SI 

•piaoAV uAVOuq 

Uj )0 pjcnq CT!A\ ouo}s oq? oqq Suiqiou ^cqj ircij; ojoiu ou subsui SmqiaD 
lr.->p p Xkav aqoqjodXti oi{i MDqpuc ucq? puomnip oq? jo anpA pqjeiu aq^ 
}n<>qt’ uojpuuojui ajoui ou soaiS uoncisuc.n ouo ^ng -(zLT ‘II ‘U8T 
ijlqng np roqoiB.-.p 'ojjpiJnoo op ?oABg) /aonuo opuoui np jnor un,p 
,-iniod.p tq V JClBAinb.; xtjd uos onb ?icsip jtiosstcuuoo un,nb ‘oun^so ;uoxuanai 
jt-o jl’ :3uijapuoJ SpA\oiioj aq•^ snq qcuiSuo qstqjnx aq; uiojj Sui;eisubji 
5; oqAv ‘joADAVoq 'oijPP^^oO ^P -pa-iJoo sb ;daDDB (‘xgg ‘j ‘ss-lggT 

•Xcqtuog "pa ,sS3tjg uqof ) nnlsuig puB (qq 'i "aT 'F) izcg-i.riqv pun fpiJOA\ 
ajoqA\ oq} jo sosuadxo ApBp aq; j^nq ^b %i saaB^d ptre auiqs.ia ‘uap/Cag 

A'q paAvoipj SI i{ajqAv ‘uoipisuB.q UBisjag spBUEqq ubj^ «u^H--i<'^PqV, 
'oiqcA pajaUIP « ?! izeg-j.nqv pun ‘suoipisuBj; pun s?xa; jaq?o 'n 

sSinqi JO ;s0q aq? aoquoBS oj sbay ^fpauiaa aqj ‘ajno b joa^a 

o? poil^J suBtoisAqd JO uiopsiAV JBjnoas aqj ajaqAV jsqj pjo jo sagBS 
aq; luoij auioo pBq ji jBqj piBs ‘jubabs pajndaj b ‘ebBg-j.nqv JIH 
'9JU P po^l^dsap psq stiBioisytqd janoD aqj puB ‘jbjbj 

aq o) paAaqaq sbav qoxqAV ssatqp ub qjpA uAvop sba\ uni^Buinjj 
uatpv jBqj sai.xojsiq .xaqjo puB mamuvqoiy ux jx aABq aAv ‘jxaj^ 

'JOIJBAVQ JO SBtBJ aqj OJ TfjBHSE ’^IQ"P^<51V> 
uro.ij passBd puoxuBip aqj Moq pjooa.x jou saop yCjojsTjj 

*(9SS ‘T68I ‘8 Jcsqopo 

in /uispxq.TQ V— JdN-I'qoX ‘spRJB s,atii?pqsBH-Ajojs •^) 

^•Xao^siq XII aoB^d sjx saqBj pxioxiiBXp jBajg aqj jBqj sbav jx uaqj puB 
'jsanbuoo siqj .xoj Bjqspxa^ Aq uaAxg jBqj sx x-OST P 

■Aanjxiao qjuaaj 

«.xnoj aq; jo apBoap ;s.xg aq; ui xiiaCCjq jo a.insBa.x; pajBjnuinoDB aq; 
Abavb pax.i.iBO puB ‘A.io;x.ij:a; qoxjc s;i ubj^gao pemuiBi{n]/\[ 

iiip-pn-Bjv jojadtua xxqaQ P S[Bjauag aq; jx;txn ‘jojanbuoo 
uBpBuiuiBqn])\[ B o; ;xiaq aaAau psq sasaA puBsnoq; b jo sapn;xssxoTA 
aq; qs ux puB ‘uB;sopuxjj jaAo pBa.xds auix; auo ;b puq ;Bq; Csy; 
;uaiouB UB ‘bavjbj/^i; jo squCBji aq; jo spuuq aq; ux 'q -y 0 O 8 T ttj sbav 
; j -A.Tnjuao q;uaa;.Tnoj aq; jo sjboA ;s.tq aq; ux Ajo;sxq ux sagjauia, 
‘.lossajojd pau.TBa^ aq; sanuijuoa ‘puoxuBip ;Ba.Tg siqj;, •A.Tn;uao 
x{;uaa;.Tnoj aq; jo uAVBp aq; ux Aao;siq oi;uaq;nB q;TAV spuagaj 
aq; paquij; psq uox;xpBj; puB ‘;x pxmoj pajaq;Bg pBq ‘auAjaqss]^ 
•jo.T£j sAbs ‘spuaga^ -aun; jo s;sxxu aq; ux qas;x sasoj ‘ajn;oaC 
-uoD puB uox;xpBj; uo pasBq ‘auo;s stq; jo Ajo;siq jaqjBa aqj, 

* (LLf ‘‘H’M'a) ,'2I0Bq uiiq 
;x aABg ;snf j fB.igv ;u paATj:.xB j uaqAV am o; ;i pajtajjo unABmnjj 
■qpbsuit g sqgxaAv ;x apqAV aq; joj pooj 


2Z 



6 

■688-OlS ‘668T ^oj maiaaji ftjxajjDn^ 

otjBjsy XII am ;i sb^ :puoxireia s,jBqEa, ‘axoi^av ’GX 

•gg ‘d ‘undvumii jo^adma iniiBopi 

sxiovxBjf^ 9j.vau^ ‘XJBMaxs sa^JB^Q aotB]/\[ ui pxmoj OEr[B si iCao^s aqj, '81 

■(SOT ‘'IsiiBaj;, ‘iz ‘xxaj, ‘viuy^ 
-unHywmjj) xuapxout aqx Jo xunoaoB jaq xn auQ^s aq^ uoxxuaxu ^du saop ‘axiabs 
aqx JO ssaujxM-a/la xib sba\ oqAX ‘uiBgag UBpBqjnQ jBqj aBuBjjs sx jj -^x 

‘8S '^O 'SH ’lAL'a; si?bs ‘xJtioo UBisja^ aqx Vs ‘BpuooxoQ 
JO Bm;5i aqj ‘qnjjg qjn^ xiiiqBjqi jo jopBsseqrae aqj ‘qeqg anq^ 
jBqj g^agpiJaAag; ‘JH Jo AqaoqjnB aqj uo q aABq s/a ‘jcaqjm^ 

•=^X'SI JO jsuiuins aqj tq sbav. stqj, 

■ (LI2 ‘l "'WV) samij anoj tiBqj aaotu 

pua oj guTuuigaq tuo.ij tiiiq papjoooB Ajqaqdsoq puB tioijdaoaa 
aqj JO ajnjipuadxa jbjoj aqj piBdaa sjuasajd asaqj jo anjBA aqj jBqj 
sn saxnssB IZB^g;-j,nqY •suoraraiop Sj-iaji-Bj aqj in paAtaaoj aq uoq 
-daoaj j-aaoqiugBiu aqj jcoj iimjaj b sb BTSja(j jo dsBinqs j; qBgg oj 
iiB^tpiBpBa; JO saiqnj 0S2 qq^'- Buojb ptiouiBip siqj paaajjo aq| — djaq 
jcoj guins. ‘aa§nja.x b — B is^xa^j paqoBa.x unABXunjj xiaqAV ‘.xajBT; 

8t' (08I ‘l ‘’H'V) sqojBuoxu i^JqSxnI jo aoBxg aqj qgno.xqj axuoo 
/laqj asja ao ‘qx^ 9 uxaxq aqj jo uoxssajdxa ub st qoxqM. ‘paoMs 
guxqsBq aqj jo jxiaxuBJjtqaB aqj Aq auo oj qBj Aaqj .xaqjxa :asBqo 
-and Aq pauiBjqo aq joxiubo sxnag snoxoaad qons jBqj puBjsaapun 
oj AjJBap apBxii aq pjnoqs .xasBqa.xnd aqj jBqj pajoaaq) puB ‘ugxsap 
siq pajoadsns xinABxunjj •puoxuBxp jBaag aqj Anq oj paaajjo puB 
‘jUBqojaxn b aq oj guxpuajaad duxBO siq paaajua ‘AapjBj/\[ bCb'Jj jo 
sjxiagB pajsnaj aqj jo auo ‘jnBgB]q jo BquBg •Aaojpxaaj s^AapjBj^ 
bCb^ ‘j:bavjbi/\[ aaau passBd ‘jnoqB gux.xapuBAV puB q?HS 
aagg Aq pajBajap ‘unABxunjj qz^^j-qnqv Aq pajBjaa ajopoauB 
UB Aq paqsruanj sx auojs siqj jo Aaojsiq aqj ux quq jxau aqj, 

•aaaqj pauxBxuaa puB ‘OSSI AonsBaax IBiaadiuj aqj ux sba\. auojs 
siqj jBqj aas sj^ ‘sn uaaouoo jou saop Aaojs aqj jo jsaa aqj jnq 
faaagB jou pxp .xnqBg '(9XX ‘l ‘vuimuvqoiy) ^^AqaBqo sb 

Abavb uaAxg aq p^noqs ‘unABiunji uo paMojsaq uaaq psq puB xpoq; 
xuiqBjqi jsuxBgB ejqnq aqj ux puBq oj axuoo pBq qoxqAS. puoxuBxp 
snoxoaad aqj jBqj pajsaggns puB ‘paaajjo aq pjnoqs suoxssassod 
Ajp.xoA\ s,auo JO jsaq aqj jBxp sbm. sjuaxouB aqj xuoaj pajaodaa uaaq 
pBq jBqAX JO SuxuBaxu aqj jBqj pajsajoad saaxjanoo aqx ■*t9qjHj 
sxq UBqj aaxqjaoAv ao aajqou guxqjou passassod ‘pxBS aq ‘xmABxunjj 
aouxs ‘qasxuxq guxoqx.xoBS jo uoxjuajux sxq pa.xBjoap .xnqBg 'AjaAOD 
-ai aoj Ajqgixujy sqj ajBoqddns oj uaqj pue (suoxssassod s,auo ao) 



pn o-tfii} auo P Ml'n II^av sb ^qStur bav pirc ‘suiaS :nja.T3 
nr ]0 iJiirqpq osriBODq ‘o^ntlsip ^uBSBJd sq; o; iCouB 

-Aoia-tat s]i A\oqs o; Xp.iBd ‘ur ;i Suuq o? A.xbss900u st ;t ;3j^ -uois 
-njuoa /fausponauun /C[apiiosqB jo pua ou 05 Suipeay— y^sjaAoa^tioa 
pnp in dll paxtui A{3 iio.xa\ uaaq seq qoiqAV suo;s b sauioD ;x9jsi 

•90-981 St ‘uiaq^ Xq pa;B?s 
SR 'sjcJBO ur ;qSiaAV aqj, 's^daoDB qBa -.la qoxqAv isxS 880-685 
soArJ.ic ‘siSBq aq? sc 'lybsmi aq; jo ^qgiaAV aqi SurqB:^ ‘au/^taq 
‘Jo-Tcj '^^-685 sauioD ‘uopBinojeo Axu o; Suipjoaoe ‘suTaag 
ur ixiStaAx oi{X 'q^ea -sjS zf8-l P ^jButpao Qgg -lo ‘qoBa si^vx 
OV P sjP^sn/i 8 paqStaAV auo:^s aq) ‘;oBxa aq o; ;tiauia;B;s s^onqBg 
3in?UB.TO -uosuBdxuoD jo AiqiOBj joj :jq§iaA\ sq jo s^xiapAinba 
oxp ajtqs Abxu aAi. puouxBxp s,.mqBa; jo aABa^ SupqB; aiojag 

*auo:fs 

Slip ^noqa ssassod bav uopBxuaojui opuaq:^nB aqj pa st siqj, 

■ (168 ‘II ‘’N‘9) IBuSa.T q^ax^tiBAi.; aq^ jo pua aq; ;b /^mSBai; 
lOAvat aq; jo s;ua;uoo aq; jo Mamaj s.pxxiiBH-Lnpqv, TspniM 
'^nznjj ui punoqB qotqAV sauo;s-x«aS jo saoi;oti a;B.ToqBp aq; Suotua 
uoquaxn e .toj dn araoo ppoAv ;t ‘uaqap qagg pua jxBuaqaf jo 
suStOJ: aqj ;noq3noaq; ‘uo a;Bp stq; xxtoij ^Jtnsaajj, xBuaduij aq; ui 
SBAV xuaS a qons jt pua !;uaAa aq; p.xooai o; ains aq ppoAX. suaiao; 
-stq /;ia.Todxua;uoo pa.nnboa uaaq paq s;uapaoa;uB OTj:o;siq qons 
JO puouiBip a jT aouTS ‘-^laqi]; ;ou si ;t ;Bj^ '^jnsaBJCj, jauadmi 
aq; o;ut saiqanjBA jcaqjo qjm passed auo;s stq; 009T ^1 aagaupaurqv 
paxauuB pua paxanbuoo jaqqy uaqAV jaq; Biqissod si ;i 

•paqsqqajsa ^l-iiaj suiaas ‘i^ssaqxua ^sjauiap j:a;qi]^„ jo aaaA aq; 
st qoiqAv ®TP^I puoxuaip aq; jo uoi;aJo;saj aq; ‘saiuau 

aq; jnoqa sdqs aq; a;tdsaQ qatuaf Jh;i{ii/\[ sb UAAouq ^pioui 
-xaoD (i) UBunB|ng aby jo spuaq aq; Aq ;uBsajd a sa ‘s^tmAaiunH 
uaaq paq qoiqAV ‘puoxuaip ag^aj a ;uas [dsauiqaj; qigg joj 
SuojAx] PjBxusi qagS ^®qi J^SBupauiqy jo qagg uiazi^ uaqjng 
JO jimoooa s;t ui sAas qoiqAv Aq pajajoqojjoo st 

Bipuj q;nos 0; puoxuaq) s.jnqag; Jo uan;aj aq; jo ;aodaj siqj, 

CSW Jo_q 8S 'J) aa;qT]^„ tuajs! 

t^gnoxq; [xagaup^qy jo qaHg uiaziiq uaqjng; ‘-an] uaooaci aq; 
JO jajn.T aq; ‘qajjS o; ;uasajd a sa erpuj o; ;t ;uas spjaAA 

-T3;ja pua ‘;t jo qonui os quiq; ;ou pip dsauiqaj; qa^S 
-sna ^49 paqgiaAi. ;i pua ‘Ajnsaaj; s,unqa.Tqi PS 

■^qia puouiaq) aq; dsauiqaj; qags o; pa;uasajd unAaumji 
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•sapuoqiriB ssaq^. luojj 

satdoo i?^qEqoad qoiqA\. ‘(sgg ‘ill) VJ''ow,[i~in-xtsy^vj^ saop og qqgtaA ^oai 
-joa BATS (-q 2,9 ‘J ‘III ‘‘SIM ‘ofiiuxv^ s,Bu^y „ubi^ 

-tireqn])\[ ptre (-q 682 "J) aq; jo -gj/q iCjvE '{s^v-yj. q joj tiaAig si 

s^uyq. s aaaq/i&.) » 6TT 'J ‘('SM ‘Tn'd:) ‘ill ‘'Wa pBurureipiH -qz 

'^tiamSpnC pue p8:jqnopttn jo sjaiix/vi 

JO jaqximti b jo jJBd aqj uo soijoajBtp jo i^ejdsip jqSuq ^ oj paj seq 
puB ‘jojjo puB ttOTjBoqijSiCui aqj jo asnBo utbui aqj ttaaq SBq qoiqAA 
‘janijaABj, jo jxmoooB jpij aqj atiiuiBxa oj paaoojd aAV A\ojq 

•puoxiiBtp SjB|umf ‘i^jTAajq joj ‘pBo qiAV aM auojs srqj, 

• (8S ‘n ‘jaTUjaABX ) aaAia: bujsi; 5 I aqj tio J[nqo; 5 j jo atinn 
aqj uioocj pajBABOxa sbav pttouiBtp siqj .taiUJcaABj, oj guipjODoy 

•uoTjdumssB siqj sjnoABj osjb uaATg aaud aqj, 
ttoijtiam paqsmgutjsip qons aAaasap ,i?jpaBq pjnoAv sy^vx gxg 3ui 
-qgiaAv. auojs jnoun ub joj iauojs jno b sbav siqj itjqBuinsajcj 

■ iZZ ‘J3FI 

•aag) //[jriBaq puB azts ui paiaqBJBdun pauiaap iCqB.tauag tiaaq SBq 
qonjAv puouiBip pajBjqapo jBqj qjiAV itpqaf-qpt/Q pajtiasajd [B]Tunp 
^H] s/^BS aq uaqAV auojs sqp jo gurqBads st .tanwag 

*Xoj; suTBjg JO ‘si'ivx ,sjaqaAva[ gjg tiBip ssaj 

jou aiotu jcaqqau paqgiaAV puotuBip stqj jBqj pintu jno ui jqnop ou 
aABq aAV piiB ‘pajBxiixuqa ApjopBjspBs snqj si ttopdpxosuBJj jo aojja 
JO iCqpqissod i?jaAg •syu.i ut osjb jnq sj/wpj in Apio jou saoBjd ijb 
tti uaATg SI jqgpAv aqj ‘jaqj.Tng -gg/i ‘l ‘qpqng-pi-quT/^ujUTi]^ ptiB 

(® 609 ‘J ‘'SH 'Til'd) mWS-}-P'^^V, os^B jnq (ajoujooj jsbj aas) 
Dxvuijj-in-xi^^v^ puB vfinuv^ Aq Apo jou jBpoipBd stqj ui pa 
-jBjoqojjoo si Ji ‘ajqBqaj A^qgnojoqj aq oj Avotn^ aAV qoiqAv ‘Ajoj 
- siq jjinoo atp si 'AT'S •oijuaqjnB si auojs siq; jo junoooB stqj, 

^t;'000‘9T'2 'SH ‘lapjfo jhAoj 
aqj Aq paxij sbav qaiqAV jo aopid oqj ‘si/a/jns gyg JO s^uv:). 0 gtnqgtaAV 
puoTUBTp agjB| B guipnpui spAvat snopa-id sb uBtpp 

^HS ‘•ta^sraijq aiuug pajuioddB Apvau aqj ‘..ueg^ 

iUBzzB,nx\[„ ..PIinH-in-^B^tunp,, Bpunp jipj px.Bg pBuixuBqrxjpj 

I'O’V SS9I 'Ll '330 =] 'H’V 990T P H^8T uq 

— :guiA\oqoj aqj sBq ‘ugiaj s^uBqBf qBgg 
JO apBoap p.xiqj aqj joj AjpxoqjrxB axiqjd aqj puB ‘^Dwwtx/uipppg 
JO axunjoA pjiqj aqj jo JoqjnB aqj ‘sijb^ pBuixuBxpx]/^ 



,<jpT;q jniA'. jo; ‘}t ;nD oifAv ‘uet;ou3^ g ‘oiSjog oisua^jou 

jtiojs oiji srt’A^ ;j *tiA\op punojS uoaq sgi{ 3; qoiqAv ;o pGa^sui 
'CTOp 3? UGqj ojoui potjj?taA\ oAGq p[noA\ 3; puc ‘31 uiojj uaqG; 
uoaq oAGq ppioA\ soootcl pooS omos jo; ‘jouugui 3U9Ja;jip g ui 
pajGOJ} uoaq OAcq p[noA\ 3; adojna ur uaaq pGq 011035 stq; ;; 

•SA\Gg |GJaAas pcq 3; puG Js3GJGO 
m%l 3uoiGATnba ojg qojqAV ‘spcj 006 psqStaA'^ ptt^ ‘qgnoj 
ai}3 ur iioq; sgav 33 ‘;[OSUJiq paqDG33G aq aprs asoqAV 03 ‘uGqG!:q;Gqs 
03 auo3S 5rq3 po3ua5a.id ‘ja3SGui siq ‘GpuoqyoQ jo aq3 paABJ33q 

ot{A\ ‘C[tunf .THAI uaqAV qGJeo Jiio jo q3g/i, guiaq 13GJ aq3— 53GJBO 
.mo ;o 080 Of aJB qoiqAV ‘spHJ ^iGTE sqgiaAV 31 puG ‘piH3nBaq 

f?T .T03GA\ 531 ‘spi^I qo3ou pGUis G SGq 31 uigjGui jGSGq aq3 

3y -apis auo 3G qgiq /^.laA ‘aso.i punoj g si qoiqAV ‘puomGip 3Gajg 
oq3 SCAT spuBq Xui ut paaGjd UBq^i [rqv, qotqAs. aaatd 3sjq aqj, 

'UGurpGUi G ajaAA aq ;t sb aptas 
puB ‘guiq3^UG gutXBS 3noq3TAA unq 3G azBg Aaq; ‘./fjguG samoaaq 
JO ‘uoi3B3TdTDa.Td q3tA\ s^ob oqAV auo Aus aas /^aq3 uaqAv puG ‘aoua 
-T3Gd puG uopoadsmnojto 3Bajg q3pw guiq3i^jaAa op suGipu; aq; jo^j 
quasajd ajoAV oqA\ saquos aajxp /Cq pajGdaad sbav 3sq g ‘jaAo satm; 
aD.np pa3unoD uaaq poq saoaid aq; pG puB 'paaaAooun ajaA\ s^bj; 
asaq; J 83 JV papBoojq uaajg jo jaq30 aq; puG paj jo auo 

— asodjnd aq; joj A[ssajdxa apBui sq3op pGuis q3m pajaAoo pue 
‘pdi pp? q3TAV pajanboGj s/Cgj; uapooAv agjG; oa\3 ut paxxiBO ajaA\ 
q.oniA\ ‘spAvaC aq; gupiq 03 sqonuna TBpiadtux aq; jo jnoj papuGUi 
-moo ‘sn A\GS aq uaqM ‘oqAV ‘yCjnsBaj; pAvaf aq; ;o jaxqa ‘iiGq5[ 
IpjYj ;uaui;JGdG siq; ux punoj j -sn aas o; ajqa sbav aq aouaqAv 
pxiG ‘auojq; sxq uo pa;Gas sgav jojadxua aq; ajaqAV puq aq; jo spua 
atp JO auo ;g sr qoxqAV ‘;uatu;jBdG pGxus g o;ux aiu pajanpuoD iCaij; ' 
‘aoqB3njGS ifJGino;sno aq; unq apGxu paq j Ja;jG puG I/?;saCG]A[ sxjj 
JO aauasajd aq; o;in aiu pauiGdxuoooG ‘uaqods ajaqAvasja aAGq j 
xnoqAV JO ‘s|aMaC jb^oj aq; jo suGq)o;sno oav; aq; jonoQ aq; ;g jgaxjjg 
Ara uo A!p;Gxpaxniuj -axu aas o; paqsxA 3 . jojadxng aq; ;Gq; paounou 
-UG ‘uGXjjj JBjjGf qGAVBjq JO qGqaq uo sjaq;o puG sjaoqjo s^JOJtad 
-tug aq; jo xxs jo aAq yCap ;xau aq; jo guxujoxu aq; ux ^jJGg; 

•a;aj sxq jo jnopuajds 
aq; gtnssau;xA\ puG ‘spAvaC sxq uaas guxAGq ;noq;xAV ;jGdap o; 
am qsxAV ;ou pxp aq ;Gq; pres aq ;nq ‘jojaduig aq; jo aAGaj aqa; 

0; aoapd aq; 0; ;uaAV j gggj jaqxuaAOjq jo ./?Gp ;sjq aq; uq, 

•XjnsGajj, pAvap jauaduq aq; xn paAjasqo ajnpaoojd pua ;uaxu 
-agtiGJ.XG atp uo ;qgq-apxs auxoDpAV SAVojq; qoxqAV ‘jrejap aqq-ajq pua 
a;ntxxxn jo A^japxoiqtua s;x qa q;xAV agcssad ajoqAV aq; aAxg d/^ 



•9AoqB 988 -d aag ‘iz 


aq; suirep osp jarajaABj, ‘ajoxii st :).ei{Av piie ‘uopdijosuaj^j jo jojja 
UB ao uad eij:^ jo dtp b p y?:jT|iqpsod aq; sapnpajd si.qgraAv pqejBd 
saAtg qoBa qDiqAv tit y?BA\. aqq. pi? pue iapBpouooajJi si janijaABj, 
puB pBunuBqnj/\[ i?q iiaAig s^qgiaAv aq:j tiaaivv:}aq i?otred 

-ajcostp aqj, •j[aq:^o oxi jo guiqp:^ aq iibo aq pit puy xzi'M'S 
pjooao: aAipqjoqpH aABq aiA qotqiw jo ‘Bjtanp ai]^ itq pspasajd 
ptiouiBip aq:^ jo :^ou itpjng ^jo guiqp:^ jtarajaABj, si pq^. 

‘(9L ‘II 

-jaABx) -p -sgx — SI'2‘6i8 ^^uapAinba si sAbs j:o:qp3 

aq:^ qoiqiA ‘spiaq g ptiB ‘sps fj ‘sajAq 82,2‘S22,‘TT auop aq:^ sanpA 
aq ‘joqpB aq:^ itq p 3 :^BpiiiJ 0 j apj aq:^ o:^ guipjoooB guippapo puB 
‘iABp siq:^ aoj gumoqy /auop aq:^ jo aotiajajuinoaio pSBq aq:^ jo 
agpa aq^ ui si qapM AVBq qBuis b Apo seq puB ‘mjoj poog ‘itapM. 
pajjad JO St ‘sp.iBo 9X/0 02,2 sqgiaiA, ‘sanuipoo aq /puouiBip 
s,pgo]y\[ pajQ aqj,, /AuBosnx Jo aqtiQ puBJQ aq:j oj guiguopq 
adojng m jaqp aqj ‘[ptioiUBip spjuinp ai]A[] ingo]^ ps^O aqj oj 
guiguopq Btsy ui uiaq; jo auo — ^ppioiA aqj ui sauojs jno aqj guouiB 
jsagjBj OiAj aqj, jo sqoads JcaraaaABj, ‘ (u qoA) qi -d uo ‘jaqjjn^ 

’ (2.6 ‘ll) /^IPPF^ qSnojqj gga ub jno auo ji sb uijoj buibs aqj jo 
SI auojs stqx •sjbjbo g/g g 02 , JO ‘sijb.t ^06 ‘PI^s aiaqAvasja aABq 
I SB ‘paqgpAV JI qgnojc aqj ui uaq^^ -spjBD juo jo 9X/0 02,2 oj 
pnba aJB qoiqivs. ‘sipj 2 /x 0 X 8 paqSpAV ji jBqj pauiBjaaosB j ‘ji qgpAv 
oj paMoqB SBiA I SB ‘puB ‘jno uaaq guiABq JajjB uuoj sji ajaq pa 
-juasajdaj aas no;^, ‘sAbs puB ‘saaqjo guoiuB puoureip stqj jo aonSq 
aqj saAig aatujOABx ‘n P i.6 SupBj jj q(j uo ‘upgy 

•ssaussapjBO ssojcg s,aarajaABX Moqs oj Apo si siqx 
•qazguBJtiy oj jou ‘uBipf q?HS papasajd sbav jt puB ‘spjBO pu 
'sipj. 006 psqSpA^ JI JI^suip oj guqjjoaoy ‘(gg ‘jj) ^qazguBjny 
oj pajuBsajd Bjuinp .iip\[ qotqM. ‘guijjno aaojaq sjbjbo qOB pa^SpAV 
qoiqAS. puotuBtp jBa.ig aqj, jo sqsads .iaiu.TaABX aoBjd aaqjouB uj 

• {2l-m ‘I ‘JarajaABx) 

uajjno puouiBip paqsqduioooB Atoa b jou sbav aq jnq Iji guipuuH 
UI ajqnojj qoniu os pBq guiABq jnoqjiAv puB ‘pAiaC s,.io.Taduig aqj 
OJ A.intui guiop jnoqjm auojs siqj xuojj aoaid agJBj b aqBj oj ajqB 
uaaq aABq pjnoiA aq ‘apBJj sp poojs-iapun pBq oisuajJOH Juaig 
aqj JI 'JT passassod pBq aq ji a.Toui uaqBj aABq ppoiA puB ‘saadrw 
000‘OT P^^y joaaduig aqj ‘qjoiA siq .loj luiq guiAad jo pBajsui 
puB fjqgpiw JtajBajg b pauTBja.t aABq oj jqHno qopiA ‘auojs aqj jjiods 
guiABq qjtM. paqoBo.ida.i sbav aq jno sbav ji uoqAV aoj fpapjBAVB.T 



o; oj psscA i[cXot ouios tjo^cdsop p^noo ao ‘3J9t{; StttoS 

JO ancsqu] nip ojjcunpun ^ijSitu iC:)saCcui sip ‘sauois snopaad pons 
pLonpoKi jnpupuRb p pjp? pappu SH -pcav’D A^xts ptre paapunp 
.map} popSip.A pou{A\ puoiUGtp ^noun aSaut x> p uEpBfpBps o; pds 
.? 4 d t; oagS ‘uyH5i opBui-iCiAvsu apj ao ‘pBpiinf aiM, 

noanucip 30 xiad ap; uioaj SutAvopoj ap; aABp aAV guipBa^spui 
puu pDsnpoD i^puaiotyns pu sba\ ;unoaoB s,aaraaaABj, J] se puy 

•siBaBo pspSug 

0C/6T (aupuaaojj ‘-ap) s.aapaaaABi gp/e 6i!,S=^?»*^ 

saapaAvaC ^'jGTG atiop sip} O} aaraaaABj, /:q paqtaosB }pgtaAv 
ap} }cp} 931335 Aeui aAV aouaaajaa aan^nj puB ssauaeap ao^ 

peqaaA Apia sbav s^pgtaAV jo A^Taspuns ap} og 
’99 5 s.aaraaaABX 9I31 {av ‘'sag gf-g-T sbav ijm s^^mpeg aoj iapB^stui 
B SBAV sip; 3Bp3 aauo }b aas ptAv aapeaa apj, . -UBOoaa ap3 tn aaapAv 
-auios auo3S 3Bp3 patnB3qo SatAsp B[mnf aij^ ‘s^anpyg sb aures ap3 
ApBaa SBAV puouiBip B^uinf ap^ s, aaraaaABj 3Bp3 asoddns o; }oa[qns 
ap} CIO saa3TaAv aapaaa ap; jo atiios pa| ssp s^vu ^/[ST£ s^aaniaaABi 
puB sipu OSS s.anqBg ttaaAv^aq uopBUiixoadds }uaaBddB apx 

•aaraaag puB — ^aaraaaABX 

-Adoo Apia ST ap aottis ‘an]BA aAi^Baoqoaaoo ott jo st (M.o]aq pa^onb) 
}imo 30 B spoonttBpj -TiopTdsns aABaS p^iAV p aaota a^ 'aotiB 
-TiapTTOo ott aAT§ sauoqsip treisaag apq paxpAv o} ‘otgaog OTSua^aog 
Aq 31 30 §UT33no atp jo Aao3s appAV ap3 si aaap3 tiap3 ptry 

*ABp-03 SI 31 3BpAv satui3 aAp atuos sbav. 
sAep asop3 in Aattoui jo aaAvod SmsBpoand ap3 3Bp3 aaqinaraaa 
3AV irapAV ApBioads ‘3UBgBABa3xa A[snoagBa3no sutsuraa pi3S trop 
-BnpA s.aapaaaABx ‘saa3sigaa piaadun atp tn 31 paugissB anpA ap3 
UBP3 aaiad aapgip b 3apaBui trado ap3 ui pa3aj A];qBqoad ppoAV atro3s 
B 3Bp3 30BJ ap3 aoj puB ‘3pgiaAV in uoi3BaaggBxa ap3 aoj AVopB aAV 
ji uaAg -aDtiapiAa sip p 3saa ap3 trep3 3Tpaao aaoin on saAaasap 
ptiB ‘ppAv st (saadna jo sob^ gg AptBau) anjBA 531 p a3Bini3sa sijj 

qi83ap pT3tre3sumoaTo pare aauapiAa 3oaaip 30 Avops 
S 31 lie H^TAv 3 tni 0 DDB s,aaTtiaaABx 3 oataJ 3sn-ai aAv piBajB tcre j 

•aniBA atoBS aip A|30Bxa 30 

%6tS suBBTO asiAvapp aatnaaABx ‘^3 suiBag gg.g 30 sim 

STS siieaur A|pa3qnopinn siap^ pBiiiinBiptj\[ "pasimp pnoinBip 
ap3 gmpgiaAv ApBn30B 3nq guiaas Ajiao 3011 30 S]Bi3iiapaao 3sapgn3 

n 



•anssi xioi^sanb ajt^ua ati:j Smggaq st (g^g ‘jj ‘jam 
-aaABj;, -saop xiea ‘JQ se) puoiUEip s.epnnf ajIAE ‘(saop au^xa^isBi^ ‘joa^ 

SE) puoiuBip s^jnqBg uoissnosip ano tn uua; x^q; Suii^xddB uj 'ajaq 
paqoxaqs si qoiqAV jo iCao^siq aqx ‘aucjs aqx o; uoi^BuSisap jb^^ex aqx atnjuoo 
o^X X’^ajEo aq pxnoqs aM, 'J.ux\l-i-ii 03 i puouiBip s.BXumg zx^ jo jo puom 

-Eip s.jnqBg jo i?xxxuapi aqx jo uoixsanb aq; guissnosip ajB aM. uai TM 'ZZ 


q^nj UT pa^XTO ajB saix.Tj:ox{x.nB 
puB saojnos siq ajaqM. ‘(gf'-gf’g ‘n ‘JsraJSABj;,) r^unooDB patiiaojui 
-^pAV ’-la paseq st AaBttirans guiMOXxoj aqj, •pxiBxSug jo 

spAvaC UATOJO guoiuB ATOu auop aq; jo Xjoxsiq uop^^^s b ajaq batS 
UBO a^ paxxBD axioms aq; o; amoo aAi a;oj^ 

•jaraaaABj, 

aqq jaqaAxaC ptioissajojd b jo ‘;sBaj ;b ‘Aq;jOA;un ajinb — guiaaSuota 
-uoT;BSXias dBaqo sb paqijosap aq Ajiio treo auo;s ;no aq; aoj 
syi.vjf, ^t6I8 ‘auo;s ;noun aq; joj si^vx jo sv^vx o 06 sajnSq 
qgtq qons siq; jo AxaiA uj •s.^^Bp asotp ui sjaAvaC jo Ajo;sTq aq; tit 
sqjBtn-puBj ;tiB;jodmT — .sjajjaAvaC ‘%Xg2 ;noqB ‘aiiojs SjjnqBg 
JO ;Bq; puB ‘ 9 x 2 sbav puotuBip sppimp jt]/\[ jo jqgiaAv anj; aqj, 

'dissoS ajpT SB qp; siq; qB gtixjoafaj ux iioxjBjxsaq ou aABq a^ 

•ajqxssod sx saiJo;siq tiBxs 
-jaj aq; ux uaAxS sajngq aq; q;pv uosxJBdtuoa ou os IxoonuBpq Aq 
uaAxS ;ou st puoxuBxp ;no aq; jo ;qgxaAV aqx ' (sjpj 2,06=) s;bjbd 
8/S 86i, 006=) s;bjbd z/xi^l Jaq;p sbav ;i jarajaABj, 

o; guxpjoooB ajxqAv ! {si%vx ^sjaqaAvaC XTf'=) sjbjbo o98 sbav auo;s 
;noun aq; jo ;q§xaAV aq; xoonuBp\[ o; Sxnpjooav •(SsaujxAV-aAa, ;sjxj 
aq; Aq uaAxg sb ‘auo;s ;nouxi aq; jo ;qgxaAV aq; o; aouBjqxuasaj ou 
sjBaq ;qgxaAV asoqAV ssau;xAV-aAa ub ;ng ; ssau;xAv-aAa jaqjouy 

• (882 

‘'piqi) ,;nu b sb agjBj sb sbav ;x iaxux; b Aubxu puoxuBxp sxq; avbs 
I -xuozuojg; ox5ua;jo paxuBu AjBpxdBj uBx;aua^ b xmq o; ;uas 
Aaq; asodjnd sxq; joj puB ‘;jadxa ub Aq ;no ;x aABq o; xuxq o; pa 
-ujn;aj sbav, ‘jbjxjav axuBS aq; sanux;uoo ‘,puoiuBxp agjBj aqj,, 

’ (88-2,82 

‘l ^Buo;s') puo ;sjif aq; sb agjBj os ;ou qgxxoq; ‘azxs ajqBjapxs 
-uoo JO ‘;no ApBOjp ‘spuoiuBxp jo qnj puBq sxq q;joj ppq ajoxu aouo 
aq ‘snq; uaqods guiABji ’ (^oi^^O) Jo puBjsx aq; puB ‘ (qsp 

-UBqpQ) BpuoopQ puB (jxxdBCxg) JtxdBzxg jo sxuopguxq aq; ajaAv 
asaqj, -punoj aq o; ajaAV sauo;s qons ‘Ajxjba b jo ‘ajaqAv spuBj aq; 
janbuoo o; uosjad A;snj; axuos puas ja;;aq paq A;saCBxu sxq ‘puxxu sp 
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c •juauiuroo 

FWtnb.-»j jrranll n in: paAtp3.'>i svm puu dpq joj Susns ouico oij.w saSnj 
-w MUiitI V q7JCA\o} sjMX ‘6iE ‘ajoi/o^) uop^:AUdop 

AjniorqtJ pajapn': ‘uaapjtuD put; ojiaa siq qp.A\ ‘iCjsaCcj'^ eth p«^ ‘juaurqsranou 
jj'v ‘to poAudop Xntucj s.qcHs atpj sXtrp oav^ joj jcip ‘ig-gs ‘fSSI 

‘cjjnaprD »fP-^?*/o]V /o ‘'*/!7 s.Xdjjhk s.urcjdBO jo XiTJOq^nc 

uo 'sppc OH *(0SS ■^) P^^nyF'J J3AOU 3J3A\ sosuuojd osatp puc 
■‘(C'C ^uuaAODOJ m pre jo osiuiojd c iptAv ‘cunmrc jsd QOO'OS 3° 

jif/cC V JO jiivjS pun tistra m saodnj lo sxpp:| soirp Xcd o; asnuojid v no Unj^ 
-J-qOH aopuajjns o?, ‘jouosTJd-->sanS sn^ '.ctngs H^HS ySois 

pf\ttH ictji sXcs (£8-9iS 'aJOijvq) .puouicia aip jo Xjo^eth sqi, 

t:o oppjv pouiiojut-noAV stq ui ‘J11G7-I<npqv, PI^W^S ‘IFS 'Ja oS 'So 


•( 1981 ) 

uopiquixs 3B9IS ;sjif aq; ur ps^iqi^xa sbav aqx 


•Buopi^ usan^ o; ^"aas aajBj puB 
!;U 31 UUJ 3 A 0 {) JO p-tBog A\ 3 U aqj oj papuBq i^pBuuoj sbav puotUBtp 
9 tp ‘( 6 f- 8 l) psxauuB sbav qBtung aqj tiaq^ 

Mossaoons siq se paSpajAvouqoB sbav qgmg diirBa; ‘.laqureqo jeAvaC 
otp m paoB^d sbav auojs aqj ptre J(6S8T) P^IP JifaBg 

cc'(8I8l) SupxaAooa.i ut djaq jo asTittoAd 

puB qefung aqj ut utdvC b .toj ujmjaj ui ^Cbav ^^uapij b ui qguig 
qfuBa oj .u?]q-i-qo^ aqj pa.ta^o ptre ‘agnjax joj aaoqBg oj tre.! 
ag •pBurareqnii^ jaq;o.xq jsapja siq /Cq pauojqjap sbav jUfngs 

•uipq i^q UJOAV 

PiaDB.xq B ux jx avbs ‘( 608 X) JUAVBqsag jb imq pajxsxA oqAV ‘auojs 
-tnqdia ‘inqB^ jo auojqj aqj o; uoissaaoB s^BCtxgs q 9 HS 

/jBCnqg uBjpg aaqjoiq pjxtp sxq jo sptreq 
axp ojux passBd jx spreAvaajjB srea^ oavx, /reettrez qiqg tios jsapja 
sxq oj juaosap i?q passsd jx ‘g0ix ut ‘xnxq raoij; qnqB^j jb apxs 
-ai oj juaAv oqAV •jntcirex uos soj oj patpBanbaq sbav uotj ptre 
‘pq?S JH i?jsBuAp xtxBjoxxQ oqj JO .xaptmoj aqj ‘qsqg pBxnqy oj 
‘aDxiBjsxssB sxq .xoj preAva.t b sb ‘jx babH qqny: qaqg, ‘putf^jq jb 
papxsai oqAV ‘i^ng qsgg ‘uospuBJg siq oj auo.tqj aqj qjxAv passBd 
jn^-l-x/o;^ ‘(AXil) ju pajap.Tni« gxnaq qBgg axpBjs^ 

/jqgxg JO oiBj 

-unoj^j JO Jn^^-x-qo^ jo a-[jxj aqj ji tiodn pajaajuoo aABq oj pajjod 
-ai SI aq ji gtxxpj-oqaq js^qj uq, '(eSil) H?HS pumure^iq raojj 
iqiaQ JO spods aqj guoure auojs siqj ^bavb qooj qegg JqpB^ 
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ox 

•o:j p9ja0j9j 7ipB9axB 'oiataajf Hixa^Mn^ ouvisy ut 9pT:jjv gg , 

•I -u -j 

‘ISS ‘ll ‘.isrujgABi ur s9i;iJoq;nB 9S9i{j jo ?sii pggissBp sjpg; -jq ggg -^g 


JO sisaijjodAq ai{j jsuibSb sajBjijTui xjotxjAV ‘sauojs omj atjj jo 
sanjBA aqj ui AouBdajosxp snojjsuoui aqj si ajaijj, ;pB jou si sitjj;, 
■auojs aqj JO aajStpad ajqotr aqj jo uoijuaui jiuio oj ‘uoijBjuasajd ’ 
s^Bjuirif j[tp\[ JO §up[Bads uaqAv ‘^ja^^ij sjapiuoaqo-jjnoo aqj aae 
jo^ ’uirup JO jeaq /Iq joej aqj aounouuB oj ajBo poog uas^Bj aABq 
pjnoAi puB ‘AjnsBaJj^ jBqBnj^ aqj oj ‘ajnjuaApB jo aajJBnb b puB) 
Aanjuao b jajjB ‘pnotuBip snotiiBj-pjjoAv aqj guuojsaa jo jipajD aqj 
pauiTBjo i^jpnoj aABq pjnoAi. ‘jobj aqj guqBaotioo jo pBajsui ‘Bjuinp 
9SBD jBqj m jBqj azqBaj pjnoqs aAV ji juBjg 3/a ajojaq jng; 

•sjTBj iXjoaqj 

jaqjo AxdAa ajaqAY juiod b — ^/?jnsBajj, jBipn]^ aqj ojui puoin 
-Bip s,.inqBg; jo ii.Tnjaj aqj guiqsqqBjsa jo jT.Taui aqj SBq uoijisod 
-dns siqx ‘uBqBp qB^g p9;tiasa.id puB Bipuj qjnog ut aaaqAv 
auios jaqjBiii aqj ui auiBj pjo jo auojs aqj paurejqo Bjump a:i]y\[ 
jBqj puB ‘jBoijuapi ajB Bjuinf aTjq piiB JnqBg; Jo spuouiBip aqj jBqj 
2 j;‘saop agpuaAag; sB ‘ppq oj ajqissod maas pjnoAV ji snqj, 'sy^vj, 
uviinvC 2,2 ;b lyhsivu aqj gutjunoD ‘suiBjg Jco ,sjaqaAvaC 

9X2 oj uMop JT qojajjs uoAa sdBqjad ppoo aM ji joj pooui aqj ui 
axaiA a/A ji ptiB ‘suiBjg 08g jnoqB .to si:}vx AjBurpjo ogg treqj ajtoui 
ajjjq B JO ssaj apjq b paqgiaAV piiouiBq) SjjnqBg X^q^ oj ajq 

-issod i^juiBjjao SI JI viamunqyg ui guipjoAV angBA aqj mojj; 

qsxg dn uaqBj aq Abut A\aTA jsbj aqj, 

fj.qBOtjuapT ajB sauojs 

aajqj qs jBqj spuajuoo jooqos p.nqj b !auo a.TB aqj pxiB 

puouiBip spjumf .nj/^ jBqj uoniido jo a.xB ‘jsaj aqj ptre jpg -jq aqq 
‘sjaqjo ipuouiBip s,anqBg st Jttat-t-t/ojj aqj pqj pjaq aABq ‘sjaqjo 
puB auy^jaqsBj/q ‘jojg aqq ‘auiog qoaCqns aqj uo sjaji.TA\ snopiBA 
Aq pjaq SMaiA aqj uoijBjapisuoo .loj dn aqBj avou tibd a^ 

•(SJB.IBO qsqgug 90.981 =) 25-685 

paqgiaA\ auojs siqj X58T Jo woijiqiqxg aqj in jBqj ppB Abui a_Ai 

‘000*8 2? ^soo puB ‘SJB.TBD 9l/x-90T oj jqgiaA\ 
aqj paonpa-T ‘sABp gS pa^^sBj qoiqAV ‘guqjno pnjoB aqj, MajjnD 
puoinBp aqj ‘.laguBS-too^ paAojdma oqM ‘sp.iB.TJBX) •s.issajq oj 
BuojoiA uaan^ Aq (2581) pa^sn.Tjua sbas. auojs aqj jo gutjjnoag 
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•gl-IEE 'II 'JouiJOACX IZ 
■(SOS ■‘J /o diuvj ptiv 

jjr.pj 'AU4(K{!>0 O M II P^ionb) -u-j ‘08C 'd ‘.^Jotjvj ‘pjv'j -gj 


•A^ijiqtssod e JO uotssoo 

.-Tiuo f'T Kiq? ma ‘(GS— 88C ‘d ‘ym) .H?Hs 
<:|fiA\of jnt}]0 tpiAv crs.ioa o? possBd ji x^igjtjuitjjn os puB ‘parp ugqBi: 
*q'-qS P woisssssod pouiBjqo .tojjbj aq; jeqj ptre ‘sjaMaf 

s q"a75un’.tny a\bs aoiu.iaABj, uaqA\ uoissassod s^uBqeCqsqs uaaq 
,iAin( -^uui puouiBtp s.jnqBg jeqj ‘ajqTssod si 51, jBqj ‘jaAOAvoq ‘setups 
{[cg ‘-la '.a^uapiAa /?qpTOA\jsn.4 aqj, jo spejap aqj ojm .laqpinj og 
0} XaBSSoDainin sr jr sn oj aiqBpBAB saojnos A\au aqj jo A\aiA uj 

'(888 ‘n ‘-isiu.isAcx) .puouiBip s^jnqeg qjpw jBDxjuapi ;ou sbav ji 
5Gtp joops ‘uaas aq ptAv se ‘auiij jeqj jb uopipuoa sp oj sb 

‘aouapiAO Aq?JOA\jsnjj aqj ‘sjb.ibo g/i ggx sbaa jqgiaAV sp qgnoqps 
‘uaip p«e -‘0581 ‘AjauiBU ‘puBjgua oj jqgnojq sbav p amp 

aqj jnoqB pp 'qons sb ‘.rnjq-T-qox sp; Jo jqgiaAV aqj o; sb guiqjou 
Avouq 3 A\ -uoTSBAur s^qBqs ‘Pps^ jo atiip aq; o; dn ‘[gggx o; ;uanb 
-asqns] popad ;uanbasqns /^ub ;b sjojaduxa ];ngoi/\[ aq; jo uorssas 
-sod aq; ui sbav ;qgiaAV ;Bq; jo ptrouiBip Aub ;Bq; aottapiAa jaapp 
ou p a.Taq;, ‘;q§iaAV tii aa.xgB o; xiaddBq puB puoraBtp 

sanqBg qgnoq;iB ;Bq; uoisnpuoo aq; ;b saAixtB aq pjaq suoraido 
JO uisropi.To guxqaaBas b puB ‘saarxgg puB s;obj jo yCaAjns aAx;snBq 
-xa UB Ja;jV 'sauBjsip siq; ;b tiAvoirq aq ubo sb qjni; aq; jo qoiitu 
SB uiB;aoa puB 'uopisod ]Bup aip a;n;psuoD i-‘;Da[qns aq; uo ajn; 
-Bjajq snoxAajd pB paAvaxAaj: AjaAxstiaqajdxixoo SBq oqAA ‘pBg ‘jq 
JO suoisxqouoo aq; ;Bq; Asp-o; sja;j[Bnb Aubui ut paAapaq sx 
p •tioxxixdo s^peg mq q;xAV jsap o; xiopxsod b ut avou ajB a M 

•A|dxui pproAV agBuguBj asooj spq UBq; a;BjnoDB 
ajom SI ;qgi 0 AV jo a;Bun;sa s,jnqEa ;Bq; si uoruido uavo 

•ajoin STUBjg gx ^'a'j ‘siuBJcg 08 g 
jdAO paqgxaAV aq; aoms sq?- sq jouuBO auo;s 

snp ‘auo ajaAV puB ‘spua. ^saapaAvaC 9x2 paqgxaAV sauo;s q;oq 
p uaAa ‘sapjnoppp pB guuouHi ptre stq; pB gupuBjg ‘ApBui^ 

05 * ( 8 S 8 T) arap s^qSms 
;xtuBp ut saadnj jo saaojo g ;noqB ;b uxbHb ptre ‘japrea saBa^C 
OSX urns aiqBAxaauoouT ub ;b panjBA auo;s aq; aq ;ou ppioo ‘saadnj 
JO soBj g ;soiu ;b (pmoQ jBqBn])^ aq; ;b sa;Buipsa aApBAjasuoa 
aq; .toj aaxreAVopB ginqBxu) q;joAv sbav qoiqAV auo;s y •vC;puapT 
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•uosud-aoBi^Bd Bjgy ui UHijBf tlBUg i^XqBqoad ‘ami:^ aqq^ :j.b 

‘SBM ptiouiBip SjB^ranp ai]^ sppq a^q:^J;nJ 0 ti/?p 2 |[SB]y\[ ‘jojtj 

•^jcappjqrae s^aa^pMaC a Apo si :^T qSpAv o; paAio^a Suiaq 
sp ^noqa y^aoi^s pq| pa og '(GS'SSS ■‘^) ^TP^I J° sjaazaq aq:^ 
UT paprenboa atuooaq paq aq qoiqM. q:^TAV si^vx paad aqi uiojj pq 
‘jaqqy p uaAa jo Jnqag p sipj, pp aq:^ utoji sa :^ou ‘spjao opi 
pSiaAV siq^. pappuap japjaAaj, pq^. pua ‘puaq siq m paoa^d paq 
aq qoiqAV puotuarp Jnqag aq^. p pgpM puoqpap aq; japjaAaj, 
aAag UBjJ^ IT^Y, ‘sAas aq ‘asoddns ;snui a^ pasunq paApA 
-UI saq aq qoiqM ui appnui ssapdoq aq; uioaj aapjaAax §ui;aoij; 
-xa uo ;uaq aja aAi ;i auo apissod i?po aq; ^;pa;qnopun si ;i ;sno 
-paguT SI jojja SjjapjaAajL p uoi;aua;dxa s^auy^pqsap "pjg 

•uoi;ua;uoo siq p pojd 
UI XS8I 9uo;s aq; p uoi;aAjasqo imo siq pua s;qgia.Av p ^;ijad 
aq; saonppa ajj -auii; aq; ;a ;uaj.Tno Xpeqojd saAi qoiqAv ‘puoui 
-aip j:a;;a| aq; p i?j[o;s aq; ;i o; papuadda i^^guo.TA\. pua ‘puouiaip 
sp^uinf Jix\[ q;TAi puiui siq ui dn ;t paxiiu aq ;aq; pua fpapuaq 
pua Avas i^qan;oa japjaAaj, qoiqAV auo;s aq; saAV siq; ;aq; ‘puoiu 
-aip Sjjnqag Aqaajc si aq; ;eq; si Aqauq uoi;isod sijj 

•q;TA\. ;pap aq o; poqos siq pua auApqsep ’jo^d saAaa^ siqj, 

jsaangq s^aaiujaABj, p spuas gm;jiqs aq; uo aoqpa sp 
sppnq oqM uaiao;siq aq; o; ao^ suia.ig gx P asaajom pn;oa 

ua SI ajaq pua .‘;qgiaAv uo ;nd auo;s a ubo saun;uao p aaqumu ou 
uj -sag 2S-68S pspos .MJM-i-qojx aq; apqA\. !Aoj; -sjg gg-^ig ‘"a’l 
9X2 Apo paqgpM auo;s aq; ‘sAvouq aapaa.! aq; sy ’JSl'Q p 
puouiaip sp^xunp ai^q p uoqismboa aq; p ;unoooB aq; uip ajcojaq 
paq paq qag ’jq jt apissoduii pua /[jassaoauun uaaq aAaq ppoAi 
‘ iZf2 '*^) sq^ Jo aouajaadda pn;oa aq; uiojq 

uAvajp saouaiajut aq; pua uoi;apoads pua ;uaumg.ia siq; qy 

• (xi^g uio.Tj ;qgnojq uaqAV sbav. ;i sa 

aq; p ;aq; pua ;qgTaM s;i uaaA\;aq aouajtajjip aq; o; pa;unouia 
(uiaq; p aaaq; ;saa| ;a a.iaAv a.iaq;) .iaq;a§o;p qoiqM. ‘agaAaap 
y?q ;i UIOJJ paAouia.i saoaid paq ‘.iip^jq Aq ais.iad o; uaqa; sbav ;i 
ja;jB ‘sjauAvo sno;psaDau s;t jo jaq;o ao auo jo spuaq aq; ui ajpAv 
‘auo;s sqngoxq aq;, ;aq; guisoddns Aq joj pa;unoooa guiaq (sjajao 
8/X 28) IS8T P P ;q§iaM- janjoa aq; pua japjaAaj, 

Aq uaAig jqgiaAv aq; uaaA\;aq aaua.iajjip aq; ‘puouiaip s,ajuinf xiy^ 
SI J'n/q-i-qojf aq; ;aq; si guippj mq P ^PP aAi;isod aqj, 
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'jt.'-Ar'Moti ;onx3 oqj^ attres 

,-i!*i ;i‘»i-'»q puouit'ip s,Jtnqng: o? ^urod o? suiaas aouapiAg -pupstp 
Istt a.ucn liv .10 -puouiL’ip s,.inqca si jaq;ia :siq:^ 

n.«op pDA\o.T.iGU SI ooToqa ano puB ‘sn joj payi[duns aas sgtinjx 
•4 II"*!'*/oV puouiGtp JnqBg aq:) jaq:^ra q^iAV pxiouieip Bpnnp 

P ^5n«opi aq? ?noqB uoissnosip apqAV aqq jo %no uio?;oq 
oin sqlouq 'M’S o^cssed aqj, .ueap si uopisod jno aouis l^qgq 
<itjl sopis oqBj o? sn .xoj /?JBSsao5u: pu st }i iC[a:^Bun:jaoa 

*A\oiA uAvo siq Joj qoGa ijjoddns Suoji^s iji xix P^^qj- sjoq^xxB 
f?crpaiiip ^PPl^ sSuxMBjp pire siapoui 

.qj P TS8T P aouBJBaddB aq; paapui 

•sxsaq:^odifCq sxq 

no pauicidxa jCpJopBjspBS aq xibo sapxiBdaaosxp asatp :jBq; sp^oq 
aq ?na ‘.•q}NI‘q°35 ayqtuasaj o; xiiaas ‘:^qgis ;sjxj :}b ‘;oti saop 
‘ouojs ojoijM aq; sjuasajdaj ;i sb ‘qoxqm, ‘ajngq aq; pxiB xiox;dxjosap 
j.jaiu.TOAt’jQ uaaA\;aq saioxiBdaJosrp aJB ajraq; ;Bq; s;raipB ajj 

'(g^e 

'jj '.xarajaABX) .puoxnBip sjngojq aq; ui uaaq guxABq sb jaraiaABX 
psquosdp asoq; jo ainos o; JBjixnxs s;oajap, osfB puB 
‘vfjoaq; Suiddqo sxq jo jhoabj ut ^aoxiapxAa, p pap ;Bajtg b 
D tp JO qapotii puB saqo;aqs OT;xxaq;nB aq; ui spxnj jpg -jq 

•joq;o aq; uo xnj^ 

'J'pyi P'^^q ^q^ uoqduosap puB qo;aqs s^jaxujaABj, 

o; uouiinoo aas qopAV saan;Baj ;oux;sp Aub o; ;mod o; ajqB ;oii st 
pq Axoaq; gmddtp sp aoj aouapxAa qoum saoxxppB jpg ’jg 

'(i,SS ■^) jJ^N"T"qo3 sq^ aouBjqmasaj: Aub ;ou 
seq ;i ‘uoqoatojd sp xxi aoBj jnojaputx qBxns b jo aoBj; axj; joj ;dao 
-xa, ‘uregy ' (8SS ‘^) .aqazSxTBjny jo sajnsBaj; aq; SuoxnB ‘;t aa-bs 
gq SB ‘paquosap jjasccnq aq ;Bq; puouiBp aq; ssaj iiaAa puB ‘puoni 
-Bip spaan^ aq; gm;uasajdaj: sb ajqBzragooaj ApjBq aq o; sb jn^ 
-T-qo;^ aq; aqqxm Aia;njosqB os, si ‘sanm;xioo aq ‘SmAABip siq; ptiy 
■auo;s aq; avbs aq Ja;p sJBaA aAq jo jhoj axiios Ajoxnaxii xnojj apBxii 
^[qBqoid sbav qD;aqs epni spaiujaABj^ ;Bq; squxq; ‘xS8I Ajpuos 
-.lad aq; paAJasqo Aqnja.xBo oqAA ‘atiApqsB]/([ -jojg 

‘ (TS8T IIT^ ajqtia puB paipdxinxm paupm 
-ax tppAv) auo;s s^xnqBg sbaa. ;x ja;;B]; aq; o; gmpjoooB puB ‘ 

'PPyi atireoaq ;r p; paxBd puB paddqo saint; ja;Bj irr sbav qotqAA.) 
puotaBp sppmp jtj^ SBAA. stq; jamjoj aq; o; guipxoooB Apo Un^-z 
•i/ojf paqBo aq o; aureo sp.TBAAX3;p qoiqAV auo;s aq; paquosap puB 
A\E3 xapxaABi BOJgB aiiApqsB]/^ -joxg puB jpg ug q;og 
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(9ut:^U0jo|^) s^jarajeABj, puB fs'j.BJBo tjsiySug 593 A^jcbb 
05JBUI suTBjg 99-SX028 -^oj Juopisod siij m |pj o:^ pauipii 
j^Bt{ UBq:). ajoui ajB 0AS. jaraaaABj, tiaAig si.bjbo Qgg aq;. q 
uoTspaad SutqsraopB qons qqM :^no sqjoA\. siqj, • (qa/A. os Matr 
‘aaqaMaC sb ‘jarajaABj;, qoiqAv) sv^vu. (uvi^nvC) Qgg poqgiaiA q :^bi; 
UBaui o:^ tuiq poopaapun aq ‘sij.vj, (/^JBuipjo) ggS paqgiQM. q ^Bt 
^?H5[ IT^Y, uaqA\ puB fpjBaq pBq aq qaiq^iL auo:js s,B|tiin 
^l¥L P ■^■10:^3 aqt^ qqA\. q pa^oamioo /?];guoa:Av puB ‘puoruBrp s^xnqB; 
AVBS AqBaj aaittjaABj, pxiB ‘ssang pAvajqs A]^qBqaBraaj[ b apBi 
ssq auiCpqsB];^ 'P-^cJ ^iqissod :}Bqi /Cbs ^pio ubd aAV :^tnod .iB|nopj:B 
siqi^ UQ 's^tiauiaijB^s pa:jBaoqojJooun siq uo paoB^d aq o:^ si aouBqe 
on ajojajaqj;, -qaoAv siq jo s?JBd ijuajaqip ui qastmq Aq apBi 
s:^iiauia:jB:^s snouBA aq; ^snlpB jo ajBduioo o; uaAa aJBo ;ou sac 
puB ‘jaqjAv ;ua;stsuooui puB ;xiagqgau b si aq ;Bq; paotnAtioo auo 
A-[daap ajoui aq; ratq satpn;s auo A;asop ajoui aqj, •uoT;B;ndaj si 
JO tuiq OABS o; ssauisnq Jno jo ;jBd ou sx ;; jarujaABj, joj sy 

• (6SS -c 

UBjaqaj, jo Ajnsnaj; aq; ui a\bs uqoo|Bi/\i xiqof jig qoiqM /asi 
ot;diqa ub uodn qgiq guipuB;s ‘puouiBip agJBj, aq; sb aures aq; 
puouiBip SjB^uinp jTi/\[ ;Bq; apuqojd si ;t sAbs auApqsEpj 'pj^ 

'luaq; pa;BijdojddB puB Ajusbo: 
|a/Aap aq; p s;ua;uoa aq; pa;oadsui q^]^ -qp^N uaqAv aja 
uaaq aABq ;snui luaq; jo q;oq puB ‘q;Bap s,UBqBf q?HS 
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sau.ijs .tajpnu': jatpo oqj qij.'A luiup* puouuqp jrajd auj put; ‘panrj 
■oaap .<|jGajjsijJG atj oj *:Ga\ ajoqav aqp •aaiijGj j)|o;l c ut paq.tOA\ 
aq pjnoqs ji jcqj pajap.u) aq ‘(ajpuGa g aqq padtrqs sga\ aaucqa 
Xqaiq r Atj qatqas) oOO'or 'idl V' paat^d puc ['sq; r-tSt ‘^''^1 OOi 
lfutq;'{taA\ jsa!'jtr[ aqj 's.'uojs {CAroa atp ut [tttjpqttty.-i-uttqjsftptp] 
sapjsi’d pajuaos-ntjn.iaqiUG aqj ;kiuiuG uio.il Jiutjaajas pun GUtpiq'^ 
JG jntjdo.qj 1Ga.iQ aqj jo aaqapulas A"|oq aip jg ji jo ruitjapjo uc 
nquui oj papiaap jojadui^ aqj sc Ajnsoaaj jaAsof jc.^ojr 
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dumonds ,vh,ch enie«ed the MCGHAE TBEASmy 

BABUR’S REIGN. 


by merchants and others in different parts of India. These are not 
strictly relevant to our inquiry. The information about them, how- 
ever, is condensed in the table next following imder the impression 
that it will help in fixing the relative values of stones which are 
the proper subject of our study. 
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INDIAN DIAMONDS WHICH NEVER ENTERED THE MUGHAL TREASURY 



•(I ‘U-J ‘0S2 •«!) ,-(S8S /o spudUiniQ 

3xij^ sauo^s ^rejcjjod pai|BD u0i{:^ ajB puB ‘sajn^BTuim SuuaAoa 

joj pasn pT:js ajB raaoj st^ in sqB^s ||bius puB ,/anbsBj ,, si spq:^ jo aureu -[bdiu 
- qaa; aqj^ qno aaaM. spuouiBip qaiq/w. ui uijoj {Eingiao aq:^ sbav „ 9xqB| ,, aqj^ 
(/aaaxd ‘qq b ,, 'j/i/suj 'saa^ inojj paAuap puB ‘XjaqaAvaC UBipuj ui pasn ajB 
SB qons ‘sauo;s |bao puB ;^Bp sjaqaMaC i?q paqddB uija^ b ‘sanbsBT, -f. 


uiaq:^ jo a\.0j Ajba aja/A ajaqj, Meap ^jaA asiMjaq:^o :^nq ‘:^q§pA\. ui 

b jpq jo ^^bjbo x ajaAv maqx P ^soui puB ‘pBxus AjaA ptiB 

japAV ^^JBp AaaA p pq ^‘sanbSBj jp ajaAV i^aqj, 'puBq aq^. tit ppq 
ppoo auo SB Aubtii sb poqB pauppoD gBq qoBa puB ‘spuoTUBip 
p qnj sgBq qBTiis aAg Tiip pBnojq spBpua^.:^B aq^. ‘TUiq ox asop 
‘XTiax STq TIT pax^as ajaM aM sb uoos sb puB ‘sn TioiuTiins ox x^^s 
[Biuinf JT]A[] aq [gggi ‘jaquiaxdag] qxOT P Stitojotii aqx uq , 

: [gggx ‘jaqiuaxdag m (otxbu 
-JCBQ aqx ui xopi^siQ qBdBppriQ) BXoqipuBQ x^ aoB^d qoox qoiqAT 
‘BpuoopQ JO §ut;5i aqx jo jaTqQ-ui-aapTiBTiiTiioQ aqx ‘Bjiiinp jtx\[ qxjAV 
guqaaiii b Suix^pj si jaiujaAB^] uoixBJoqoaaoo ui paxp aq ^^tu a§B 
-ssBd SuTMoqoj aqx 'asaqx Apo paonpojd qoTqA\ saupi guiqjOAS. 
apqM qxJOAT AjpiBq sbat. xi pq; os i agjBj x® Ajxtittoo aqx tit xsanbaj 
ppo UT ajaAV jaxBAT jopapT pnB azis aajpTns jo spuoTiiBip x^qx ^jupx 
ox pauTpui ajB aM ‘AxpoTUTnoo siqx jo aaAnq jaiqo aqx sbav x^i^oq 
jBTjadTiij aqx x^H?^ oos aAV TiaqAV x^^a ’AjnsBaJX jaiaadTiii aqx m 
suoTXipuoo aqx ox ApjBTUud saqddB xqnop ou agBSSBd aAoqB aqx 

•spTioTiiBip poog JO aouBpTinqB 
UB SBAV ajaqx x^H^ sbav tiosboj aqx '(g^ ‘ill ‘seqojnj) /aaqxiau 
apoj Ajoa xou sbav qoiqAV ‘[sixut] saixxo'y; aAq jo auo x^q ‘asodjnd 
siq joj auo A^ub jaAau puq aq ppoa xo^ ^ sxjos puB sazTS jp jo 
sxuBTUBTQ JO jpj ‘adaap ajpq puB auuBds b puB ‘pBOjq aqBq puB 
auuBds B puB ‘guoj saTiuBds aajqx jo ‘pps aq sb ‘jsaqQ b TUiq xqSnojq 
Aaqx quBTUBiQ jaqjo aqx x^^o ox qxiAvajaqAV ‘japAVod aqBTU ox 
XUBTUBTQ apoj ipTUS B papuBTuap oqAv ‘aqBq b puB Isi’ohsijjq'] 
spgaxxa]y\[ aajqx jo ^ ‘aouB 

"XupnboB i?Tu JO aaxxt^o ^ , ‘s/^bs aq /sbav aaaqx , ‘spuoTUBTp 

jaqxo guiqsqod puB guTjxno joj japAvod aqBTU oj qjiAvajaqAV 
puoTUBTp poj B puq ox AjBpjdBj x^o^^-ioAog aqx Joj ‘uotsbooo 
auo uo ‘sbav XI l^popTP A\oq sax^pj suiqAVBu; ‘suaTupads joijaj 
-UT JOJ Tuooj ou SBAV ajaqx x®H^ '“T °s uaaq aABq 

ox STuaas ‘spuoTUBjp jo /^jppads ‘sauoxs jp jo pjBpuBxs aqx 
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•(z •» 7 'OK ■^) ^in 'jndc}UTjuv «! 

.,n-M-fJfc« r? •'’MX >MS -WAV oaoq^ s/^cs joiujoacj;, ‘io -n -{Oa 

,V Ir "fJ ‘‘pfp^‘I ridapsQ nnHOMoagr .lag) ndcptjji jcou soutiu jo joqmnu 
^ oir -cioqfpuno JO -3 9 Jo s Xjuo s. ipfHAV ‘nSnpnuzopmuinr 

M- r<'.« raiJjp ujnpoui m UA^ouJI sojis (qcdeppno) cdopn^ oqj Jo jssatjau 
*. j uAMJ jaauAd oi{3 JO pooijjnoqqStou aqj ut pojcnjts Xjqcqojd djoav /Caqj 
i^vq •»A\otiJ»ijn SI as3at^sv^^ jo) soutiu osaqj jo uotjisod jDOxa aqi, -g 


•)S9.i sq) 0) uotjjodojd jadojd ui puBqs o:j SB os 'sajngp puB spBj 
0) tr.wop pspoq usaq SBq xiopBui.TOjut aqx •sauii:j paoaj; aioui ui 
puB sarjjunoo jaqp ui suoipapoo aBjtmis q^m pajBduioo sb poop 
XpoBxa sauojs-maS jo uoipapoa ,sioj:aduia |BqSnpj aq:j ajaqAv qas 
-unq .Toj agpnC o; a^qs aq piAV aq pq; os IspuoxuBip jo p^aoAV aq:) ut 
sSut.tcaq siq .lapBao: ^q:^ aAiS ‘paAaqaq st q ‘quA ‘asaq:j poqB spBj 
gupp-qs Ataj B pg 'puBq ut paCqns aq:j o^. pauipad :jou si ‘snoios 
-uoD Xqnj ajB aA\ ‘upgB ‘spj, ‘ppo/A aqij. ui spuouiBip snotuBj aq:j 
poqB suoqsanb qsB o:j agjB]; p spuoxuBtp ut papaaapt i^quapqjns st 
aq sdeqjad ‘apepBAB spautgBJj aq; uiojj uAvotrq aq ubd sb /^aoptq 
uEipuj ut spuouiBtp ;tioqB qonut se SAVouq japBaa aq; ;Bq; AA.o]q 

■ (082 'I JsnuaABj;,) g'aSaqt; 
0 ) qDBq a^doad .tood asaq; pB ;uas ‘guiutut jaq;jnj guipptqjoj ‘puB 
‘ajqnoa; p sso][ sbav ;t ;Bq; paaapisuoa A^;qgta: ‘a;tqAv uBq; qoB^q 
0 ) o.toui qanm gutpua; 'ja;BA\ tmoaq /iXBA jo sauo;s y^po punoj 
Aaq; pq; gmaas ‘qBA'.*B^j aqj, 'sgBq OAq aq; ut pBq aq qotqA\. asoq; 
Xpo punoj iCaq; JBayC B jo aoBds aq; ut ;tiq ‘tuaq; qioAV o; uaui 000‘2I 
pas aq puE 'sautut puouiBtp pauiB;uoo ;t ;Bq; pp; sbaa aq ‘Bpuoq 
■PD JO oqj JOJ uiopguT^j stq; jo ;sanbuoo aq; a;B];duia;uoo 

0} ucgaq ;sq; aq uaq^ ua;BA\. jo sputq jaq;o jo ;unoooB ou aqBtu 
aAV puB a;pAV puB JBap ;ou ajB y?aq; jt spuotuBp uiaa;sa ;ou op aAV, 
adoang ut asnBaaq 'a;tqA\ sbav ja;BAA. aq; paptAojd pps aq ;qHtui 
.^aq; pq; paqdaj •y?a;unoo jno ut apaaps aaaA\ spoog qons jt 
paqsB ‘sauo;s asaq; sn guiAvoqs ‘qBMBj^ aqX •s;bj[bo g paqgiaAV qotqM 
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SOME FAMOUS DIAMONDS 
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‘somossa 3xqBj9pisuoD JO uGtu e sbav aq asjnoo 
JO puB sauojs snopajd joj ajSBj b pBq aABq oj suiaas ajj •puoiuBip s^jnqBg 
joj ‘auo jnjssaoansun ub qaqjB 'piq e apBui aq Avoq uaas ApBajjB aABq a^ 
•jaqjouB JO uia3 auo qjjM. pajBtoossB pup uajjo oa^ AapjBpj EtBg stqj, 

'OOO'SS 'SH W-idstui V '8 

‘ivbsiiu 

aqj joj si:}vj, %92 jo anjBA iCjaqqun jou b oaiS pjnoAV stqj, '(aaojaq pip 
3M. SB) ^sipiMis XT, -toj uoTjdtJDSUBajsTui B aq oj ^siJ^Ms ST, 9^^ auinssB osjb aAv 
jtjun sjqgiaAV oAvj aqj ajBnlia jouubo aAv \si^j,ns xts, ajojaq pajjiuio uaaq SBq 
,s2»Bsjm 2, aiunssB aA\ ji uaAg -spuBjs ji sb pansqB si uotjEnBa srqj, -g 

•(aAoqB d) aAoqB passnosip si juiod aqj, 

•guojM ajinB si uoijBtiBa aqj asja ‘si^xns xi pue jpBstm x aq pjnoqs siqj, q 


xios sit{ OX pajjajsu^JX sbm xi uiIH 'UBxsnpuin jo (sAsy; jo) 

saapj jaiqo aqx jo aiio pue sjonxey; at{x jo aqux aqj jo jaiqo aqx sbm 
oqM ^ ‘oappj\[ ABy; jo uoissassod aqx ui A^jaiujoj sbav xi P^^ts ‘sfupx 
XqSia SBM ^qnj siqx jo xqStaM aqj, qi uaAig pBq Aaqx asiBjd aqx jo 
AqxJOAX xo^ SBA\ XI "ssadnj 000‘09 pan^BA sjaijaMaC aqx qoiqM puB 
‘uos Axrt ox JO Suijajjo ub apBtu pBq aq ‘sxoadsaj siq guiABd siq jo 
Abp aqx uo ‘qoiqM ‘BUBp[ aqX jo Aqnj paxBjqajao b dm ajojaq piBj aq 
‘sxoadsaj siq piBd [uiBJjnjI^] aq Asp xsjq aqx j • 
pjox snqx si i^joxs aqj, qjnoo oj ujnxaj siq uo jojaduig; aqx ox sgui 
-jajjo siq guoiuB xj paoBjd jaxxej aqi 'uiBJjnjix ‘passajd 

pjBq uaqM ‘qSutg JBUiy ?UB^ i^q pajajjo sbm i?qnj snouiBj y 

'(09X ‘I ‘‘a ^ ‘H ‘LL '^nznj^) qoo'OS 'sH 
XiioqB qxJOA\. spxBad oa\x puB Aqnj b ixbi^bh ?TPH ^q ‘tl§S?q^r ox 
Xuas xistiBipjuBH^ ‘(jBaA axuBs) 'p,vb-i^iz jo guiuuigaq aqx uj 
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EMERALDS 

Akbar 

Abu’l-Fazl quotes Rs. 52,000 for an emerald weighing 172,4 
tanks and 3 sur1£is, i.e., 429 jewellers’ rails (A’in, 1, 12 ; Blocii- 
mann, 16). 


Jahangir 

Among the offerings of Ibrahim ‘Adil KHan already spoken of 
was an emerald. ‘ Although it is from a new mine, ’ says Jaliahgir, 
‘ it is of such a beautiful colour and delicacy as I have never be- 
fore seen ’ {Tuzuk, 198 ; R. & B., I, 400) . 

Aurangzeb 

Tavernier saw in Aurangzeb’s Treasury a chain of ‘ pearls and 
emeralds, round and bored. All the pearls are round,’ he says, 

‘ and of diverse waters, and from 10 to 12 ratis each in weight.’ In 
the middle of this chain there was ‘ an oriental amethyst a 
purple sapphire], a long table, weighing about 40 ratis, and the 
perfection of beauty ’ (Tavernier, I, 318) . 

In the middle of the chain of rubies ah'cady spoken of (under 
Rubies) there was a large emerald of the “ old rock ”, cut into a 
rectangle, and of high colour, but with many flaws. It weigbed 
about 30 rails (Ibid.) . 




FAMOUS EMERALDS 





TOPAZ JN MUOTAL TREASURY 
JAHAfJGiR’S REIGN 
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PEARLS 

Akbar 

The standard price given in A’in is Rs. 50,000 for a pearl 
weighing 5 tdiiks, which means 120 jewellers’ raiis (A’in, I, 12 ; 
Bloclmiaim, 16). 


Jahangir 

We have already seen (p. 228 above) that Jahangir pre- 
sented a necklace consisting of four rubies and one hundred peai'ls 
to Prince Parwiz (I R. Y.) . 

Again, a ruby and two single pearls valued at about Rs. 40,000 
were bestowed on Prince ICHurram in IV R. Y. (p, 229 above) . 

Some five months later, lOIan Khanan sent to Jahangir a ruby 
and two pearls of the value of about Rs. 20,000 (ibid .) . 

On the New Year’s Day of V R. Y. KHan-i-A'zam offered a 
pearl wortli Rs. 4,000 (Ttizuk, 79; R. & B., I, 165) . 

Here is a good example of a gift of low-priced pearls on a 
large scale: ‘As I had made a rule’, says Jahangir, ‘that they should 
bring before me after two watches of the night had passed the der- 
vishes and necessitous people who had collected in the illustrious 
palace, this year also after the same manner I bestowed on the 
dervishes with my own hand and in my own presence 55,000 rupees 
and 190,000 bighas of land, with fourteen entire villages, and 
twenty-six ploughs, and 11,000 Icharwdr^” (ass-loads) of rice ; I pre- 
sented as well 732 pearls, of the value of 36,000 rupees, to the ser- 
vants who by way of loyalty had bored their ears ’ (Tnzuk, 136 — 
37; R. & B., I, 279) . 

We have also already learnt (p. 230 above) that among 
Dayanat i^an’s offerings (XI R. Y.) there were two pearl rosa- 
ries and six large pearls, though their price is not separately 
marked. 

The next day I‘timad-ud-Daula offered, among other things, 
two pearls worth Rs. 30,000 (Ibid.). 


12. A KHarwar, lit., an ass-load, was a weight equal to 100 TabrizI 
maunds or nearly 700 lb. English. 



The story has already been narrated of a grand pearl worth 
Rs. 20,000 which Muqarrab Iffian had procured for Jahangh, and 
for wMch Prince Murrain found a match in an old sarpech of 
Akbar’s time. We need only refer here to p. 231 above. 

Among Adil KHans offerings came (XII R, Y.) two pearls, 
one weighing 64 or 65 suMs and valued at Rs. 25,000, and another 
Weighing 16 surldis, very round and fine, valued at Rs. 12,000 
(Tiizuk, 198; E. & B., I, 400). 

We have already noticed (p. 232 above) how on a hunting 
expedition to Amanabad Nur Jahan broke her necklace and lost a 
ruby worth Rs. 10,000 and a pearl worth Rs. 1,000. 

Among the offerings brought forth by Prince ^ah Jahan on 
the XIV New Year’s Feast were six pearls : one of these, whicli 
SIKh Jahan’s agents had bought in Gujarat for Rs. 25,000, weighed 
1 tank and 8 surl^s, or 32 rails; while the other five were altoge* 
ther worth Rs. 33,000 (Tuzuk, 265; R. & B,, II, 78) . 

John Company’s servants once bought some pearls at a total 
cost of £ 1521 17s. On being brought to Jahangir’s court, tliey were 
rejected by Asaf KHan. They were then offered to hluqar- 
rab IMan, but were ‘ disgraced in the ICings pre* 
sence by Assuff Can, as being his refuzalls ’ (Eoiglish Factories, 
1618 — 21, p. 9) . After having been unsuccessfully offered to many 
people, they were finally sold in June, 1618, to Asaf I^Ian for 
Rs. 8,092 — at considerable loss (Roe, 450, f. n. 1) . Sir Thomas Hoc 
takes them to task for such ruinous dealings. He exhorts thorn 
either to buy cheaper or to invoice their goods right. The ambas- 
sador assures them that at the prices scheduled by him, n yearly 
sale to the value of £50,000 I'eady money is possible, if pearls of 
good weight and beauty were chosen; and, further, that a trade o* 
similar volume could be driven in precious stones, if bougiit ac- 
cording to his specifications (Roe, 450). 


SHah Jahan 


In the passage quoted at length from ‘Abdu'J-Hamid'.s haJ- 
shahiidma (p. 233 above) we have already seen timt STlnh Ma- 
han’s celebrated sar-pcch (turban ornament) comprised 
five rubies twenty-four largo pearls. The bast and the n. 

these, we were told, was of the shape of a guava, weighed 47 rr.U>-, 
and was valued at Rs. 50,000. 


Next to this sarpcck came the iashlh on which there 
ty pearls and five rubies— total value, 8 lakhs of rupees 


were 

Ohul). 
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Tile two other tashlhs aircacl}^ referred to comprised 125 pearls. 
These rosaries, which contained pearls and coloured ydqiiis, wore 
priced at 20 laklis; and the central pearl of each was valued at 
Rs. 40,000, and weighed 32 ratls (Ibid .) . 

^ah Jahan sent one lakh of rupees through Mir Ilirahim Saf- 
darWiani to Madina, to bo paid to Imam Quli KHan, who had been 
shamefully ill-treated by his younger brother, Nazr Muhammad 
KHan of Turan, and who was now visiting the Holy places. Imam 
Quli IHlan, it so happened, died at Madina before Mir Ibrahim 
reached there. The latter thought it best under the circumstances 
to invest the money in purchases ; so ho bought from ‘Ali Pa.^ia, 
governor of Lahsu, a guava-shaped pearl weighing 43 surl^is for 
Rs. 30,000, besides some arab horses. 

On 21 Ramazan, 1054 A.H.. Ibrahim Safdar ICHani came 
back to Court and waited on the Emperor. The pearl was approved 
and placed on the famous sar-pcch, the price being fixed at 40,000 
rupees (B. N., II, 390-91). 

We have it in the Bddj^dhiidma that on the occasion of Ja- 
han Ai'a’s recovery from a long illness lasting 8 months and 8 days, 
a feast of rejoicing was held from the 5th to the 12lh of SHatmcal, 
1054 A. H., the bath of recovery taking place on the last daj^ of 
Ramazan. On the opening day of the feast the Emiocror bestowed 
on her 130 unbored pearls for a dast-hand (bracelet) , the value 
totalling 5 laklis of rupees (B.N., II, 39G-397) . 

Aurangzeh 

Tavernier has a long note on pearls ho found in Aurangzeb’s 
Jewel Treasury: When inspecting it he saw ‘two grand pear-shaped 
pearls, one weighing about 70 ralis, a little flattened on both sides, 
and of beautiful water and good form. Also a pearl button, which 
might weigh from 55 to 60 ratis, of good foi-m and good water. Also 
a round pearl of great perfection, a little flat on one side, which 
weighs 56 ratis. I ascertained this to be the precise weight,’ he con- 
tinues ‘and that Shah Abbas II, King of Persia, sent it as a present 
to the Great Mogul. Also three other round pearls, each of 25 to 28 
ratis, or thereabouts, but their water tends to yellow. Also a perfect- 
ly round pearl of 36% ratis, of a lively white, and perfect in every 
respect. It is the only jewel which Aurangzeb, who reigns at pre- 
sent, has himself purchased on account of its beauty, for the rest 
either came to him from Dara Shikoh, his eldest brother, he having 
appropriated them after he had caused his head to be cut off, or they 
were presents made to him after he ascended the throne. I have 
• 17 
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elsewhere remarked that the Emperor has no great regard for ic- 
wels, priding himself only on being a great zealot of the law of 
Muhammad. 


Akil KHan also placed in my hands, for he allowed me to 
examine all at my ease, two other pearls, perfectly round and equal, 
each of which weighed 2514 ratis. One is slightly yellow, but the 
other is of a very lively water, and the most beautiful that can be 
seen. It is true, as I have elsewhere said, that the Prince of Ara- 
bia, who has taken Maskat from the Portuguese, possesses a pearl 
which surpasses in beauty all others in the world; for it is perfect- 
ly round, and so white and lively that it looks as thougli it was 
transparent, but it only weighs 14 carats. There is not a single 
monarch in Asia who has not asked the Prince of Arabia 
to sell him this pearl. Also two chains, one of pearls and rubies of 
different shapes pierced like the pearls; the other of pearls and 
emeralds, round and bored. All the pearls are round and of 
■ diverse waters, and from 10 to 12 i*atis each in weiglit. In the middle 
of the chain of rubies there is a large emerald of the “ oId-i*ock,'' 
cut into a rectangle, and of high colour, but v.'ith many 
fla%vs. It weighs about 30 ratis. In the middle of the chain of eme- 
ralds there is an oriental amethyst [puiijlc sapphire], a long table, 
weighing about 40 ratis, and the perfection of beauty ’ (Tavernier, 

I, 317-18). 


Corresponding to the Illustration No. 4, Pi. V, wo have the 
following letterpress : 

' No. 4 is the figure of a large pearl perfect both as regards 
its water and its form which is like tlial of an olive. It is in tiio 
middle of a chain of emeralds and rubic.s that t!m Great illogul 
sometimes wears round his neck, and it hangs down to his waist 
(Tavernier, II, 103). 

Now Tavernier, in the long passage quoted above, r.pe.alrs n » 
doubt of a chain of pearls and rubic.s, and of another chaui t- 
pearls and emeralds, but he has spoken nowhere of one of 
and rubies. Nor is it likely that here ho is spoaiumj os a 
chain; for he himself tells us in IcUcrpvc.w' to No, .5 jtrf boow * 
that it is customary to place a pearl between Ivvo r-nbu-,; cir Iw- 
tween two cmcvald.s-w4nch is corroborated I'y the nrraivwnt. 
oTre two chnms olroady spoken of. 'll.e tvulh of il.o r 
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that Tavernier is pleasant easy-cliair reading, but once you prick 
the bubble everything goes to pieces. It appears it wasn’t Taver- 
nier’s practice to turn back to what he had once written, to com- 
pare or to verify. Consistency, we have noticed again and again, 
is a minor virtue with him. 

The following letterpress corresponds to Illustration No. 5 on 
Plate V ; 

■ As a round pearl of perfect form, this is the largest I know of, 
and it belongs to the Great Mogul. Its equal has never been found, 
for which reason the Great Mogul has not worn it, but has left it 
with other jewels which are unmounted. For if a match for it had 
been found, the pair might have been used as ear pendants, and' 
each of the two pearls would have been placed between two rubies 
or two emeralds, in conformity with the custom of the country, 
every one, rich or poor, in proportion to his means, wearing in each 
ear a pearl set between two coloured stones ’ (Tavernier, II, 103-4) . 

Is this one of the single pearls mentioned by Tavernier in his 
inspection note, or had he forgotten all about this important pearl ? 
In any case no cross reference is given to facilitate identification ; 
and we can only make guesses. 

The largest pearl Tavernier saw at the Mughal court was the 
one which, he says, ‘ is suspended from the neck of a peacock made 
of precious stones, and rests on the breast, and this peacock sur- 
mounts the throne ’. This pearl is illustrated in Tavernier, PI. V, 
No. 2 (Tavernier, II, 103) . 

In the following passage Tavernier speaks of a grand bouquet 
of nine large pear-shaped pearls, which he presented to Aurang- 
zeb, and goes on to narrate at length the story of the sale of a pear- 
shaped pearl of 55 Florentine (or 52% English) carats, which 
Ja'far KHan tried in vain to buy, and which was finally sold to 
^a’ista KHan at a considerable rebate : 

‘ When I arrived at Jahanabad, one of them [i.e., the two Per- 
sians, viz., Nawab ‘Aqil ^an “Mir ‘Askari” and Mirza Mu'azzam, 
and the Banian, Nihal CHand] came and told me that he had the 
Emperor’s order to see what I brought, before I would be permit- 
ted to exhibit it in his presence. They sincerely wished that the 
Emperor was not at Jahanabad, because they would have tried to 
buy all that I had for themselves, in order to profit by reselling it 
to the Emperor, and to the Princes when the opportunity should 
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occur— this, nevertheless, they had 
to do. 


never been able to induce me 


“«> o™ =>f‘« the 

bonmUf f '^^shed to get from me amongst other things a grand 
bouquet of nine large pear-shaped pearls, the largest of which 
weighed thirty carats and the least sixteen, with another single 
pear-shaped pearl of fifty-five carats. As for the bouquet, the Em- 
peror took it; but with regard to the pearl, seeing that, notwith- 
standing all that they could say, I was unwilling to sell them any- 
thing, they so managed that before I had shown my jewels to the 
Emperor Ja far KHan, his uncle saw it, after which he did not uish 
to return it, saying that he would pay me as high a price for it as 
the Emperor, asking me not to mention it; for in fact he desired to 
present it to the Emperor. 


After the Emperor had selected from among my jewels those 
which he desired, Ja'far KHan bought several pieces from mo, and 
at the same time purchased the great pearl. Some days af/erwards 
he caused me to be paid the amount agreed upon, with the excep- 
tion of the pearl, upon which he desired me to rebate 10,000 rupcc.s. 
The two Persians and the Banian had maliciously informed liim 
that on my arrival they might, if they had v;ishcd, have had the 
pearl for 8,000 or 10,000 less than I had sold it to him for; this 
was wholly untrue, and Ja'far KHan having told mo that if I 
would not accept the money which he ofiered me I might 
take it back, I took him at Ins word, assuring him that he would 
never see it again during his life. I kept to my word, and remain- 
ed firm in my resolve 

Having then started for Bengal [i.c.. Tavernior having thou 
started for Bengal], these three inspectors of jcv.-cis. incensed with 
spite, and urged on, no doubt, by Ja'far IH-Ian, v.'ho was anxious tf> 
take his revenge for my x'cfusal, wrote to Shai.sta Klian that I v. .r- 
taking some jewels to show to him, and among othor.s a very beau- 
tiful pearl which I had sold to Ja'far Klian; lutt that he had re- 
turned it to me when he ascertained llmt I was trying to make him 
pay 10,000 rupees more than it v.’as worth. Tiiey wrote Mtnllarly 
regarding the otlier jewels which I carried, and it vms upon tho - 
false and malicious advicc.s, which Shriisla Khan did not ifv*e*w 
till after ho had delivered to me my hill of exchange, that stso 
Prince wLsbed to deduct 20.000 rupees from tlie total sum; t5u< v.'w 
reduced finally to a rebate of 10,000 rupees.^ with which I w.'c o u 
ligcd to content myself (Tavernier, I. 112-12). 
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The author informs us in another place (II, 89) that this pearl 
‘ of well-formed pear shape, and of fine water’ came from the pearl 
fishery of the Margarita island. The pearls found there, he says, 
surpass the others in perfection, both as regards water and size. 

This pearl is illustrated as No. 3, Pi. V, where, however, the 
water is described as ‘somewhat dead’ — by no means a solitary ex- 
ample of the author’s short memory and slipshod maimer. It is the 
largest pearl, he adds, which has ever been taken from Europe to 
Asia (II, 103). 

A few more stories of pearls which never entered the Mughal 
Treasury to our knowledge are nevertheless interesting. Some or all 
of these may have found their way eventually into the Imperial 
Treasury. 

Tavernier went to meet Mir Jumla at Gandikota, and paid a 
preliminary visit to him on September 3, 1652. 

‘ On the 4th,’ he says, ‘ we again visited the Nawab, and showed 
him the jewels which we hoped to sell to the King. They consist- 
ed of some pear-shaped pearls of a weight, beauty, and size which 
were unusual — the least exceeding 24 carats. After having exa- 
mined them well, and shown them to a number of nobles who were 
present with him, he asked us the price ; which having heard, he 
returned them to us, and at the same time said he would consider 
it ’ (Tavernier, I, 229) . 

Elsewhere Tavernier narrates the story of a ‘ large pearl of 
good water, but badly shaped ’, which SHa’ista KHan had once re- 
fused to buy from him. The nobleman asked for it again. Taver- 
nier’s report of the transaction is as follows : 

‘ After I had handed it to him, “ Say no more about it ”, said 
he. “ In a word, how much do you want for this pearl ? ” I asked 
him 7,000 rupees for it, and it is true that rather than carry it back 
to France I would have taken 3,000. “ If I give you ”, he replied, 

“ 5,000 rupees for this pearl, you will be well repaid for the loss 
which you say you have sustained on the golden rupees. Come 
to-morrow and I shall pay you 5,000 rupees. I wish you to leave 
contented, and you shall have in addition a khil'at and a horse. ” I 
then made him a bow, and besought him to give me a young horse, 
fit for work, as I had a long journey to make. Accordingly, on the 
following day, I received as he had promised, the robe, mantle, two 
waistbands, and the turban, which constitute, as I have elsewhere 
described, the complete suit which these princes are accustomed to 
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bestow upon those whom they desire to honour ’ (Tavernier, I, 

The Editor guesses that this pearl was the cliief of the pearls 
Tavernier showed to Mir Jumla at Gandilcota. 

Once in the hands of OTa’isfa Ifflan, it may subsequently have 
tound Its way into the Imperial collection. 


f Tavermer has the following story of a pearl belonging to the 
Prince of Muscat’: ‘This Prince,’ he says, ‘possesses the most 
beautiful pearl in the world, not by reason of its size, for it only 
weighs 12 ljl6 carats, nor on account of its perfect roundness ; but 
because it is so clear and so transparent that you can almost see 
the light through it. As the Gulf opposite Hoimuz is scarcely 12 
leagues wide from Arabia Felix to the coast of Persia, and* the 
Arabs were at peace with the Persians, the Prince of Muscat came 
to visit the of Hormuz, who entertained him witli magni- 

ficence, and invited the English, Dutch, and some other Franks, in 
which number I was included, to the festival At the close of the 
feast the Prince took this pearl out of a small purse \vliich he car- 
ried suspended from his neck and showed it to the KHan and the 
rest of the company. The Khan wished to buy it, to present to the 
King of Persia, and offered up to 2,000 tomans [about .£6.900], but 
the Prince was unwilling to part with it. Since then I cro.csed the sea 
with a Banian merchant whom the Great Mogul was sending to 
this Prince to offer him 40,000 ecus [£9,000] for llu'.s pearl ; hut 
he refused to accept that sum ’ (Tavernier, 11, 87) , 

A footnote by the Editor supplements this information as fol- 
lows : ‘ The account in the Persian Travels is that the pearl Ir'- 
longed to the Amir of Vodana, who showed it to M. Constant and 
our author at Hormuz ; it was perfectly round and transparent, and 
weighed 17 ‘abbas, or 14 7jS carats, the ‘abba.s being equal in 7'S 
of a carat. On behalf of the Governor of Surat, tlic latter, on 
subsequent occasion, offered 60,000 rupees, say £6.759, to th»' 
owner for it, but be refused to sell it (Persian Travelr. hi:, ii. e!,. 
ix.).’ (P. 86, f.n. 1). We can only add that the di.scrennmries /n*’ 
irreconcilable and thoroughly characteristic of the author. 



PEARLS IN THE IMPERIAL TREASURY 
AKBAR’S REIGN 





SHAH JAHAN’S reign 




AURANGZEB’S REIGN 



(f) Two other Pearls. Perfectly round. 25Vi rntls each. 
One slightly yellow. The other of very 
lively water, and most beautiful. 
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were of remarkable size, for it is recoi’ded by Ben Mansur that at 
the capture of Ghasna in 1159 four vases made of Rock Crystal 
were found, each of which would hold two skinfuls of water. 
Pliny recoi'ds that the material then used came from the Alps, 
and at that time it was believed to bo water frozen so hard that it 
could not be thawed at ordinai-y temiDerature; this is said to have 
led the Romans to only use it for cold liquids. One of the most 
beautiful pieces of work in this material was a vase belonging to 
the French Kings; it was 9 inches high and 9% inches in dia- 
meter, and was carved with figures illustrating the intoxication of 
Noah. It cost some £4,000 

The Indians seem to have had some secret method of uni- 
formly staining Quartz ’ (Goodchild, 150-52) . 

Articles made of rock-crystal, both for use and decoration, 
were in great favour at the Mughal court. In Persian histories we 
ai'e often coming up against mentions of pure, .stainless crystals 
and articles of all kinds made of them. Cups and other things are 
of common occurrence. Occasionally we hear of ‘ looking-glasses ’ 
of Aleppo in gold and jewelled cases, and of Venetian crystal boxes 
and cups. 

From a remark by Linschoten (II, 138) it appears that rock- 
crystal was not found in India nor in any other Oriental country. 

But we are told in Watt, Dictionary of the Economic Products 
of India (II, 170) that rock-ci'ystals are abundant in South India, 
and are found in the Bombay Presidency and all over the country. 

Jahangir 

On the Fifth New Year’s Day, Mahabat KHan offered ‘ two 
European boxes, the sides of which were made with slabs of glass, 
so that whatever was placed inside could be seen from outside in 
a way that you might say there was nothing between them ’ 
(Tuzuk, 79; R. & B., I, 165), 

Among the articles offered by Prince KHurram to his royal 
father on one occasion (early in X R. Y.) was, ‘ a little crystal box 
of Frank work, made with great taste ’ {Tuzuk, 140; R. & B., I, 
286). 

‘When the merchant ‘Abdu-l-KarIm left Iran for Hindustan, 
my exalted brother ^ah ‘Abbas sent me by his hand a rosary r' 
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ROCK-CRYSTAL 


'Rockcrystal," says Mr. Goodchild, 'is the ordinary coIourJc.*;? 
variety; it is always crystalline and often crystallised. Tlie cry- 
stals are usually elongated, and of sizes varying from a small pin 
to several feet in length. Fresange records a crystal from Mndn> 
gascar measuring 20 feet in circumference. Dauphtne (Bourg 
d’Oisans) is famous for its groups of Rock Crystal (Fig. 12) . The 
Alps generally have afforded fine specimens, and a notable group 
in the Museum at Naples may bo mentioned. In 1719 a cavity was 
found at Zinken, in the Boimesc Oberlnnd, from which crystals 
weighing altogether 50 tons were taken, and sold for some .£60,0110, 
some of the crystals weighing up to 8 hundredweight. In Upper 
Valais, crystals were found in a cavity which were of e.vtra- 
ordinary size, up to over half a ton in wciglit. The Carrara rnarhlr 
quarries liave also affoi'ded good specimens. A specimen in Pari*, 
taken by the French in Italy in 1797. weighs 8 hundrodwcigfu and 
is 3 feet in diamclor. The Caucasus, Siberia, Brazil, and p.'irti* 
cularly Japan, have produced fine spccimcn.s. In North America, 
Moose Mountain, in New Hampshire, may be cited as a loc.aHty 
(Goodchild, 149-50). 


‘The fashionable ladies of ancient Rome.' continues the .wme 
writer, ‘ used it to cool their delicate hand.s with, for this purpa " 
carrying small sphere.s of Rockcry.stnJ in hot we.afher 


In ancient times it was highly valued, r 
the Romans, for the production of var.es and 


Spe c ! I !>' I r h a f f ■ !»>■ 
cups, jorne of v-'lP"’; 
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were in great favour at the Mughal court. In Persian histories we 
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and articles of all kinds made of them. Cups and other things are 
of common occui’rence. Occasionally we hear of ‘ looking-glasses ’ 
of Aleppo in gold and jewelled cases, and of Venetian crystal boxes 
and cups. 

From a remark by Linschoten (II, 138) it appears that rock- 
crystal was not found in India nor in any other Oriental country. 

But we are told in Watt, Dictionary of the Economic Products 
of India (II, 170) that rock-crystals are abundant in South India, 
and are found in the Bombay Presidency and all over the country. 

Jahangir 

On the Fifth New Year’s Day, Mahabat KHan offered ‘ two 
European boxes, the sides of which were made with slabs of glass, 
so that whatever was placed inside could be seen from outside in 
a way that you might say there was nothing between them ’ 
(Tuzuk, 79; R. & B., I, 165). 

Among the articles offered by Prince KHurram to his royal 
father on one occasion (early in X R. Y.) was, ‘ a little crystal box 
of Frank work, made with great taste ’ (Tiizuk, 140; R. & B., I, 
286). 

‘When the merchant ‘Abdu-l-Karim left Iran for Hindustan, 
my exalted brother ^ah ‘Abbas sent me by his hand a rosary r' 
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rrf “ fi which 

was very fine and rare (Ktufc, 152; R. & B,, I, 310) . Thev were 

placed before the Emperor on the 9fh Bahman, X K Y. 


_ ‘On the 21st [Farwm-dm, XU R. y _io26 A.H.],’ says Jahan- 
pr, gave leave to Muhammad Ri^, ambassador of the ruler of 
Iran, and bestowed on him 60,000 darbs, equal to 30,000 rupees, 
with a dress of honour. As an equivalent to the souvenir (yad- 
hicdi) that my brother ^ah ‘Abbas had sent to me, I forwarded 
with the aforesaid ambassador certain presents of jewelled things 
which the rulers of the Deccan had sent, with cloths and rare 
things of every kind fit for presentation, of the value of 100,000 
rupees. Among these was a crystal cup that ChelobI had sent 
from Iraq. The SHah had seen this cup and said to the amhussix- 
dor that if his brother (Jahangir) would drink wine out of it and 
send it to him it would be a great mark of affection. Wlion the 
ambassador represented this, having drunk wine several times out 
of the cup in his presence, I ordered them to make a lid and a 
saucer for it and sent it along with the presents. The lid was of 
enamel (mhid-kdn). I ordered the Munshis of mercurinl writing 
(^Utarid-raqm) to wite in due form an answer to the letter he 
had brought' {Tiizuk, 185; R. & B., I, 374). 


‘ Lately,’ writes Roe in a letter to the East India Company 
dated Ajmir, 25 Januarj^, 1615 [-16], ‘ the King of Bisampore sent 
his ambassador with 36 elephants, two with all their chaincs of 
■wrought beaten gould, two of silver, the rest bi'asse, and 40 rlcli 
furnished horses, with jewells to the valew of 10 leeks of ruplas; 
yet •vvithall he sent China wares and one figure of christall, which 
the King accepted more then that masse of wealth ’ (Roe, 99). 


On March 12, 1616, Roe wms brought before Jaliangtr, to whom 
he delivered as a most wmlcome present ‘a purse which cost in 
England 24s., containing “a little boxc of cristall, made by arte 
like a rubie, and cult into the stone in cinlous workes, %vhich wa*- 
all inameld and inlayde with fine gould, Soc rare a pcccc w;c: 
never scone in India, as can wittnes all your .servants resident 
Adsmero. I can sett noc price, because it was goven me; hut I 
could have sould it for a tliousnnd rupees, and was enformed tnat 
had it boene knovnic hov,* lughlyc the King esteemed it, 1 mougnt 
have had 5,000 rupees. Tlic King the same nig.ht sent for all tne 
Christians, and others his owno subjects, artificers in getdn 
stone, to demand if ever they sawe .such woorke or Imwc it cou a 
he wTought; who generallie confessed they never 5 awe sitch ar.-. 
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nor could loll how to goc about it, whereat the King sent mo 
woord he esteemed it above a diamonde goven him that day of 

G.OOOlj. price. ^ 

Within the boxo (which I prc.sentod to koepe the jewells 

in which other.s gave him) I putt a chain of gould of double lincks 
venry small, wherntt was hanged a whyte omrald cutt in the forme 
of a scale, and therein engraved, no bigger than a penny, a Cupid 
drawing his bowe, with his motto Giinrdcs : being a curiositie not 
casilie matched, and esteemed by the King for exellenl woorke. 
Tl\o stone was unsett, pendent and veary lardge, above halfc an 

inch in length. The gould wayed 4Gs There being noe man 

in London, much lesse here, that can enamoll upon stone, and 
therfore I knowe not what it [the box] coste ; and the seale stone 
uncutt, I bought in the West Indies, and had it polli.shed and carved 
in London; it cost noe great matter rough ” ' (Roe, P. 127, f.n. 1). 
This seems to be rather an overdrawn picture of an article of con- 
siderable beauty and workman.ship. Tliere is no mention of it in 
the Tnzxtk, however. 

Among the articles required by the John Company factors for 
presents, we have ‘ two or three Venice crystal boxes ’ (Letters, 
III, 88). 

On Thursday, the 13th Tir. XIV R. Y., Sayyid Hasan, the 
ambassador of SHah ‘Abbas of Pei'sia, placed before Jahangir, 
with a letter from his master ‘ a crystal drinking-cup, on the cover 
of which was [set] a ruby’ (Tiizuk, 273; R. & B., II, 93-94). 

Aurangzeh 

Tavernier once presented to Aurangzeb ‘ a battle mace {gurz 
or s/iask-pa?*] of rock-ci-ystal, all the sides of which were covered 
with rubies and emeralds inlaid in gold in the crystal. This piece 
cost 3,119 livres [£233 18.<;. 6d.] (Tavernier, I, 114). 

‘ I remember seeing the Emperor drink upon three different 
occasions while seated on his throne,’ says the same writer in 
another place. ‘ He had brought to him on a golden saucer, en- 
riched with diamonds, rubies and emeralds, a large cup of rock- 
crystal, all round and smooth, the cover of which was of gold, with 
the same decoration as the saucer. As a rule no one sees the 
Emperor eat except his womenkind and eunuchs, and it is very 


* There is, however, no mention of this stone in Tiizuk, 
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rarely that he goes to dine at the house of any of his subjects, 
belongs to a Prince or to one of liis own relatives’ 


‘ Vessels made of rock-crystal/ adds the editor, ‘ were much 
esteemed by the Emperors. Ball saw some very fine examples of 
large size which were found in the palace at the capture of Delhi 
after the Mutiny. Possibly some of the fine specimens proseiTed 
in the Green Vaults at Dresden came from India. See Watt, 
Commercial Products, 561 : Ency. Brit, xxiii. 433. Some splendid 
examples of modern work in rock-crystal are illustrated in Coun- 
try Life, 16th April 1921, p. Ixxii’ (Tavernier, I, 309, hn. 3). 

The following story from the Storia is just worth quoting : 

Prince SHah ‘Alam once ordered Manucci ' to send at once 
to procure him some crystal vessels for drinking water from. I 
sent off a man to Bombay to bilng some, TJjis order he executed 
— ^nay, those he brought were very handsome. Tlwsc I presented 
to the prince. He seemed to be astonished to sec so many crystal.-^ 
at once — more than he had ever seen in all his life — for ho ima- 
gined them to be of rock-crystal, which is extromcli' costly in the 
Mogul country. This is the reason of his asking me v/hal the 
whole might be worth. Quite happy, I answered him that it was 
a present from me, and that Doctor Nicolas stated no price?.s to 
kings ’ (Storia, II, 401). Nor, apparently, did Doctor Nicolas .scrap!'- 
to play tricks on kings when opportunity served. SHiih ‘Alnni thetv 
gave Manucci a valuable set of robes and a very nice horse*. 


Here is a report from the same source of a x'athcr large crystal 
found in the Ganges near Patna : ‘ When Da’ud KHtut was in 
charge of Patnah, as I have ali-eady said (II. 61), there was hutrsd 
onemoi'ning in the Ganges river, near the Engli.sh Factory adjoinlmi 
the city gate, a rock-crystal eight palms in Icngtii and thirty palm* 
in circumference. As it was n rarity, it was .sent to the king in 
a boat. I saw it myself, and measured it in the year one thuwand 
six hundred and sixty-thrcc (1663) ’ (Storia, III, 133). 


Chapter III. Noticc.s of Semi-precious Stones and oilier Suhst/mces, 

We have been able to deal specifically only with die 1 

precious stones, II is not to be inferred by any nu- sn-. d,,** t,,‘ 
trcasuiy contained no other stonc.s. Probably what are knavn a 
semi-preciou.s' .stones went to make up a much larger qiiantuy m 
the treasury. 



One would think that exceptionally good and large specimens 
(some of which we have already incidentally noticed m a general 
way) were assiduously collected and jealously guarded. 

We have no doubt (he treasury contained specimens remark- 
able for beauty and colour, purity and size, of hyacinths amethysts, 
garnets, chrysolites, turquoises, agates, mo.ss-agatcs, sphenes. jas- 
pers, opals, cornelians, onyxes, sardonyxes, cat’s-cyes, corals, chal- 
cedony, lapis-lazuli, and vermilion. ‘ Atid presumably there was 
no dearth of such curiosities as the bcx.oar-stones, the so-called 
.snake-stones, the porcupine stones, and the yadaiash or rain-stones. 
Nor is this cursory catalogue by any means exhaustive. 

We may now take up some of these and string together a few 
interesting remarks about each made either by scientists who 
have specialized in the subject or by European travellers like Lin- 
schoten, Tavernier and Fiyer, who comment on them with special 
regard to Indian conditions. 

HYACINTH 

Hyacinth or Jacinth is a variety of zircon, and is of a yellow- 
ish red colour. It is not a common mineral. 

‘ The Hyacinth,’ says Fryer, ‘ is a Stone Yellow and Transpa- 
rent; it’s of the hardness of the Emerald; these Stones ai*e natural- 
ly foul, and full of little Sands like Gold; if they be in Perfection, 
and of a very good Colour, they bear a reasonable Price.’ (Fryer 
II, 147) . 


AMETHYST 

It is a species of quartz, and has beautiful violet, pui'ple or 
blue shades. 

The word is deidved from the Greek and means non-intoxi- 
cant, testifying to the old belief that the wine drunk out of a cup 
of amethyst would not intoxicate. 

On exposure to heat amethyst generally turns yellow. 


1. These names are not chosen at random. I have taken most of tliem 
from Fryer’s list of ‘Precious Stones of the East’ (II, 142) and Linschoten’s 
accounts of stones found in various places in India. These I have supple- 
mented with such others as have been actually mentioned by Persian and 
English historians and other European travellers. 
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Tjie amethyst was used as a gem-stone by the ancient Egyp- 
tjans, and was largely employed in antiquity for intaglios. It is now 
used for episcopal rings ’ (Ency. Brit. I, 807). 

This mineial is widely distributed, but good spscime^ of 
pure amethyst fit for ornamental purposes are comparatively rare. 

The Amethist, says Fryer, ‘ is a Stone of three several colours, 
some of them are of a Violet Colour, some are of a more Oriental 
Colour, therefore called (Amethist Oriental) which bears a ver>' 
good Price, few of these being to be found, but are the pleasantest 
Colour of all Stones. Another sort being Pale is called the White 
Amethist, or Amethist of Carthagena : This naturally is of a quick 
or sparkling Water, and very good Colour, having for the most 
part a Blush of Red, which Stones in Perfection bear a tolerable 
Price’ (II, 148). 


AGATE 

‘In India, Agate is abundantly found in the Deccan rocks in 
the Kathiawar Peninsula to the West of the Gulf of Cambay, and 
is largely cut at Cambay (Kanbayat). Also in Rajplpln, and in 
the Rajmahal Hills ' (Goodehild, Precio^ts Stones, 170) . 

The Royal Scottish Museum contains a fine collection of 
Agates from various places in Scotland. 

‘ There are many purposes besides those of ornament to which 
this material is put; such are, its use for the knife-edges of chemi- 
cal balances, for the pivots for marine compasses in the manufac- 
ture of pestles and mortars for grinding hard substances, for bur- 
nishing metals, rollers for use in tc.xtilo industric.s, for moulding 
plumbago for lead pencils, etc. But by far the greater part pro- 
duced is wrought into vases, bowls, paper-knifes, trays, (p. HI) 
Signet rings, seals, brooches, beads, sleeve links, and other such 
articles ’ (Ibid. 170-71) . 

' Many very beautiful works of art have been produced in thl= 
material. France posscsse.s a complete service in Agate, valued at 
one times at £20,000; and many fine c.xamples of this work art- to 
be seen in most of our larger muscum.s ’ (p. 171). 

The price of rough agate runs from £5 to £250 per hundr<-d- 
weight according to quality. 

Cal’*: eyes ‘ come out of Cambaia, but the bef.t out of 
and Pegu: 'they are little brought into Portingak for there they 
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nrc not esteemed, nnd likcwisr boennso tiicy nro \vorth more in 
Indin then in PortinjTnU, for the Indians esteeme much of them, 
specially tlie Chinos, nnd thether they arc enryed. better csteeinod, 
nnd sold there then any other stones : the Indians say that this 
stone hath a ccrtainc propertio nnd vertue to preserve jnul kcopc 
a man in the riches wliich he hath, and that they shall not lessen, 
but stil increase' (Linschoten, II. 141-M2). 

The Surat factoi's say that they can supjdy Ai;ate or heiha- 
phorj- beads, nnd alsn speak of ae.ale cnp> whieh tlu* Ahnmad- 
abad factors have sent them (J'.F.L p. a'i). 

Fryer says (II, 14f>) tliat ap.nte is used for handles of knives, 
whieh is corroborated by a statement on n. 231 «>f E.F.I. 1627-1641, 
v.*hcre we read of a case of knives with apafe handles beinp pre- 
sented to the kinp of Bijapur. 

If appears that apntc ptciitrcs were imported into India and 
ofTcred for sale both by the En'-t India Company and by the Vene- 
tians. for we are told on p. 327 of K.F.L 16JS-162J, that ‘ the appalt 
pictures come farr shorto of your esteeme of them, by reason of 
quantities hrouphl in by the Venetians; those that are allrcady sould 
of the said nppatt pictures doc produce but fifty per cent, proftitt, 
wherca.s in lymes past such ycildcd three for one.' 

On p. 99 of E.F.I. 1668-1669 we read of ‘ a small agate box con- 
taining three cnrnclian rings being presented to Lord Arlington. 

Moss agates, which Fryer calls ‘ Tree-stones,’ have, he says, 
a Ih’cly representation or form of n tree on them, nnd are es- 
teemed (II, 147) . 

LOADSTONE OR MAGNETITE 

Although Sir Thomas Roe categorically asserts that there are 
no loadstones in India (p. 91, bottom) , Linschoten assures us that 
it is found in great quantity and in many places in India. ‘ Tlie 
Indians say, that if a man use dayly to oate a little of that stone, 
it preservth him and maketh him look yong, and that he shall 
never looke olde: wherefore the Kinges and great Lordes of India 


2, 'The white agate of Cambay, so called from the patron saint of the 
district in which the mines arc situated’ (Ibid., f.n.l). 

8 
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use it in pottes and vesselles, therein to [eate and] seeth their 
meate, tiiereby as they beleeve to preserve their youthes ’ (Ihid .) . 

CORAL 

‘ Although coral does not rank among precious stones in Eu- 
rope, remarks Tavernier, ‘it is nevertheless held in high esteem 
in the other quarters of the globe, and it is one of the most beau- 
tiful of nature’s productions, so that there are some nations who 
prefer it to precious stones’ (II, 104). The Japanese, who esteem 
neither pearls nor precious stones, value beautiful beads of coral. 
The Portuguese, who formerly did a large trade in Japan, could 
obtain for a coral as much as 20,000 ecus or £4,500. ‘The com- 
mon people wear it and use it as an ornament for the neck and 
arms throughout Asia, but principally towards the north in the 
territories of the Great Mogul, and beyond them, in the moun- 
tains, of the Kingdoms of Assam and Bhutan ’ (Ibid, 11, 106-107). 

Coral came chiefly from the Red Sea and the Mediteirancan.’' 

The run of prices, the quality of the articles and the condi- 
tions of demand and supply in India may be gathered from scat- 
tered notices in the E.F.I. and Letters Received, 

The best market for polished coral was Surat.^ But as re- 
gards actual consumption, while great quantities of coral bend'; 
were absorbed by Bengal the Deccan was the greatest buyer of 
red coral, which was much worn by the people and buried with 
them when they died.® 


The superior coral known as the "Grezio” or "Gretzo” was in 
great request.” We are also told that coral in round or long beadr- 
and branches sold best;® hkewiso coral of deepest colour and in 
thickest pieces, though short.® 


3. ETJ. 1618-1621, p. 131 and ETJ. 1624-20, p. XXXV, 

4. FJ'J. 1618-1621, p. 325. 

5. Ibid., p. 259. 

G. Letters Received, I, 307. 

7. ETJ. 1642-1645, p. 174. 

8. Letters Received, III, 10. 

9. ETJ. 1618-1621, p. 325. 
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Between 1622 and 1648 the price of good coral was 9 to 10 
rupees a seer (of and in the years 1665-68 it ranged be- 

tween 10 and 16 rupees per seer. ” Coarse coral was, however, 
available at all prices from ‘If} of a rupee to about 7 rupees a seer.^~ 

Prices of coral beads in Bengal ran as follows: — 

Beads of 12 beads to a tHuk at 6 for a rupee, 

>» ^ I) m2 ,, ,, 

Jl ^ M )> l^'l )) j, 

II 3 ,, ,, 1% ,, ,, 

(E.F.r. 161S-1621, p. 259) . 

Enclosing a copy of the custom-house valuation of the coral, 
the factors write to the Company, ‘ By this it will be seen that the 
sort called “ recaduti ” of 8s. or 9s. the lb., yields most beneht; 
the small sort now sent, called “ tiraglia brutura,” is not so much 
in Remand. A hundred chests of coral will sell yearly, viz. fifty 
of from 2s. to 15s.’ (E.F.J. 1630-33, p. 31). We ore informed in a 
footnote that ‘ recaduti ’ means ‘ dead coral,’ and that ‘ tiraglia bru- 
tura ’ signifies the rough growths and crusts that form on the plant. 

A fine ornament of coral which Safi KHan meant to present 
to Jahangir on his birthday is thus described in E.F.f. 1622-1623 : 

‘ Tlie principall thinge in her [the junk belonging to Safi Olan, 
the Governor of Cambay] is a tree cuiTall sett in gould by artt, made 
to distill watter fi'om the topp unseene, rounde aboutt the branches. 
Itt is contajmed in five chestes, and beinge by us vallued itt was 
thought to bee worth 2,000 I,, itt beinge procured by the Governor 
Cambaya to bee made in Goa against the beirthdaye of the Greatte 
Mogull and to liim to bee presented, for which intentt this juncke 
was purposely sentt ’ (p. 21 5) . 

We learn incidentally that the charge for polishing coral at a 
place in the Bijapur kingdom was 10 pagodas, i.e., about 40 rupees, 
a manP 


10. E.F.7. 1622-1623, p. 8; E.F.L 1634-1636, p. 24; E.F.I. 1637-1641, p. 204; 
E.F.J. 1642-1645, p. 210. 

11. E.F.I. 1665-1667, p. 31; E.F.J. 1668-1669, p. 3. 

12. E.F.r. 1630-1633, p. 31; 

E.F.I. 1630-1633, p. 84; E.F.J. 1642-1645, p. 210; 

E.F.I. 1634-1636, p. 23; E.F.I. 1665-1667, p. 31; 

E.F.L 1634-1636, p. 69; E.F.J. 1668-1669, p. 3. 

13. E.F.r. 1618-1621, p. 265. 
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LAPIS LAZULI 


Lapis LazuH, says Goodchild ‘has been known from very 
iTemote times, being much used by the Egyptians, and to a lesser 
extent by the Assyrians. Epiphanius, Bishop of Salamis, says the 
Tables of the Law given to Moses were inscribed on Lapis Lazuli. 

The Romans used it to some extent as a material for engraving on’ 
(P. 240). 

It is cut as a flat plaque, or en cabochon; more often it is 
worked into vases and other small ornamental objects, though now 
the solid material is not so often used as thin slices, which are 
veneered on. It is largely used, too, for mosaics and in the orna- 
mentation of luxurious buildings such as the palaces of the Ru.s- 
sian Czars. Formerly if was the sole source of the beautiful pig- 
ment ultramarine, which was greatly esteemed on account of the 
purity of its colour and permanence. Now, however, the pigment 
is made artificially, though the artificial product does not com- 
mand nearly the same price ’ (Ibid., 242-43) . The columns of St. 
Isaac’s Cathedral at Petrograd present a fine example of the use 
of lapis lazuli for architectural decoration. 

The lapis lazuli mine in Bada^^an (Afghanistan) i.s men- 
tioned by Tavernier and Marco Polo. 

Soon after Aurangzeb had brought the war of .succession to a 
successful issue, the ambassadors of the Olans of Ealkli and 
Samarkand waited on the Emperor, ostensibly to offer congratula- 
tions, really to conciliate his good will. Among the prc.sent.s they 
brought wei*e some boxes of lapis lazuli (Bernier, 118). 


MOTHER-OF-PEARL 


This is the substance which lines the interior of many specie'.- 
of molluscs, and is .similar in nature to the pearl (Enci/cl. IMinn.J' 
XV, 852). It is cut out and u.scd extensively for pun>or-*. a'- 
making buttons, handles of cutlery, etc. It is also u«;e<l in the irs- 
laying of Japanese and Chine.se lacquers. Europt-.an Iricqu-rfd 
papier-mfiche work, and trays, etc., and as an ornammtni Inlay 
generally (Ibid, XAHI, 422). 


‘ Its beautiful iridc.'^ccnce and lustre are due ta that 
known optical phenomenon, the intorferenee of light ’ ffh'-n 

852 ). 
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About tlio motlior-of-pcnrl Linscliofcu lias llic following: — 

The Indians Icnow hn\v to prepare and clean it. ‘They bring 
many of (hem into Pori ingale to .«^erve for to drinke in, and to koopo 
for an ornament, [and for pleasure] .specially tho.'.-c that come out 
of China and Bcngalen. .vome guilt and painted with colours [very 
faire some] wrought with branches and other figtire.s, as we dayly 
see them brought thether fOrig. Dutch; ‘hither’]. In India they 
make divers thinge,'; of thcjn. ns de.'ikes, tables, cub- 
bards, tables to play on [Backgammon boards], boxes, stnvc.s for 
women to benre in their hands, and a thousand such 
fine devises, which are all inlaid and covered with 
this Chanco or hlothcr of Pearle, very faire to bcholde, and 
very workmanlike made, ami are in India so common that there is 
almost no place in those counM-ies but they have of them. It is 
likewise much caried abro.ad, both into Porlingalc, and elswhere, 
but they are most used in India, for there the women, .speciallie 
those of Bengala use to woare manillias. or brncelels of them about 
their nnnes, that is to say, those of most account, and they must 
not take a maidens mnindenhead from her that is of any e.state or 
degree, but ."^he must have some of those mother of Pearle brace- 
lets about her armes, which at this day is yet much u.scd, [and 
obsen'od,] whereby it is verie much worne ’ (II, 135-36). 

Lin.schotcn is apparently confusing mother-of-pearl with ivory 
in the latter part of this passage. 

Perhaps the fine.st .specimen in India of mother-of-pearl inlay 
on a large .scale i.s the canopy of the mausoleum of Hagrat Salim 
ChishtI at Fathpur Sikrl, which is thus de.scribcd by E. W. Smith : 

‘ Salim’s cenotaph is of white mai-blo surmounted by a wooden 
canopy inlaid with mother-of-pearl tessera? 

The outside of the canopy is entirely encrusted with mother- 
of-pearl, laid in geometrical designs, bound at the corners and sides 
with copper, Tlie cornice is worked with the favourite fish-scale 
ornament so common to the period in which the mausoleum was 
built. Running through it is an embattlemented pattern in ebony, 
which material is also freely used upon the four-armed bracket 
capitals the sub-caps and the bases of the columns. Tlie capitals 
and brackets are very intricately and delicately carved, and, in 
order to protect the fine inlaying upon them, the arrises of the 
mouldings are bound with copper. To show clearly the nature of 
the inlaying, a portion of the eaves around the top of the canopy 
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has been omitted on the drawing. The brackets project in two 
tiers and beneath each is a circular pendant, tipped vnth copper; 
across the centre of the lower of the two brackets is a band of cop- 
per and one of ebony inlaid with quatrefoils in mother-of-pearl. 
The combination of the mother-of-pearl and ebony is very pleasing. 
The full effect of the treatment is seen upon the bases of the 
columns one of which is illustrated on Plate XLII. As it is im- 
possible to reproduce the peculiar nacrous sheen of the mother-of- 
pearl upon a drawing, it has been shown in white upon the illus- 
tration; whilst the ebony is in black. 

The same design, or nearly the same, appears on each of tfie 
bases, but that upon one side of tlie base is unlike tliat on the other. 
The inlaying is so intiicate that it looks like damask-work, but in 
mother-of-pearl instead of gold or copper wire. Each little piece of 
mother-of-pearl is exactly shaped and fitted into the alloiicd posi- 
tion previously prepared for it, and then secured wdfh minute brass 
pins and shellac. The minute strips of ebony between each piece 
of mother-of-pearl are secured in like manner and arc perfectly 
flush with the face of the mother-of-pearl. It is impossible to des- 
cribe the effect of the mother-of-pearl as seen in the dim light of 
the mortuary chamber. It is one of those things v;hicl\ defy des- 
cription, and in order to realize its beauty it must bo seen. The 
inlaying is most minutely and beautifully e.xccuted. There is 
nothing like it elsewhere in Northern India, and it is very doubt- 
ful whether such an elegant piece of like workmanship e.vists in 
any other part of India ’ (E. W. Smith, The Moghtd Atchitccture 
of Fathpiir-Sikn, Pt. Ill, 21-22) . 

CHINESE PORCELAIN 


Porcelain is an important subject. Not only is it interesting 
in itself, but we know that the Imperial Treasury contained seme 
25 lakhs worth of ‘ most elegant vessels of every kind in porcelrdit 
and coloured glass.’ Wo are, I think, justified, in according it a 
more extended treatment than to the majority of other articled 


In the passages selected here we have been at pnin-; to avoid 
specialized treatment and technical terminology. It is hoff'd th''* 
reader, %vho requires an introduction to the subject, will find, the 
following smooth and interesting rending; — 

‘ Everj' connoisseur and every unprejudiced potter,’ say", 
Burton in his monograph on Porcelain, ‘ %viH admit, In 111“. b-' ' 
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moments, that the porcelain of the Chinese marks the very crown- 
ing point of the potter’s achievements. We may single out the 
glazed work of the ancient Egyptians or Assyrians, the painted 
terra-cotta vases of the Greeks, the brilliantly-enamelled faience 
of the Persians, or the majolica of the Italians, as worthy of our 
high regard, yet Chinese porcelain surpasses all these as much in 
sheer beauty of colour as in technical skill and in the wide range 
of its accomplishment ’ (46) . 

‘ The idea that a cup of porcelain changed colour and flew into 
pieces directly a poisonous draught was poured into it, was impli- 
citly believed for many centuries. This belief was current not 
only in Europe but in Persia, India, and other Asiatic countries 
where porcelain was not made, so that we should probably be jus- 
tified in regarding these false notions as the fables invented by 
cunning dealers, whether Chinese or Arab, anxious to enhance the 
value of their wares ’ (Ihid. 47) . 

The chinaware in favour in the better Mughal days was chief- 
ly that of the Ming period (1368-1644), though there may also 
have been pieces of the time of the Sung dynasty (960-1259) . So 
in the account that follows we shall confine ourselves to the history 
and characteristics of the porcelain of the Ming period. 

The famous chinaware of the Ming period (1368-1644) was 
manufactured in the imperial factory at Ching-te Chen, near the 
Po-yang lake in Kiangse, rendered famous throughout the world 
by the fine white porcelain made there. ‘ As this ware lent itself 
peculiarly well to painted decoration,’ says the Encycl. Britan. 
article, ‘the vogue for painted porcelain rapidly replaced the old 
Sung taste for monochromes’ {Encycl. Britan., XVIII, p. 366). 

Hitherto, says Mr. Burton, ‘ all the colour effects were in the 
nature of coloured glazes applied either on plain shapes or on 
vessels that had previously been decorated with incised or em- 
bossed ornament. The first new departure, and a most natural one, 
was to decorate the piece with ornamental schemes, either of con- 
ventional foliage or of figure subjects, in which the different pat- 
terns of the design, isolated by raised lines, could be filled in with 
different glazes so as to produce an effect roughly analogous to that 
of a design in cloisonne enamel’ (W. Burton, Porcelain, 66). 

‘ With the discovery and the extended use of the materials of 
true porcelain, kao-lin and pe-turv-tse, the possibility must soon 
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have presented ifseK to the delighted potter of preparing an abso- 
lutely white teamlucent porcelain, and when once this possibiliiv 
had been reaHsed there can be no doubt that eveiy thing else ivould 

give way before it We read at an early period of pure 

white porcelain made of the utmost thinness and delicacy, so that 
its translucence might be most apparent, and decorated only \rith 
delicate patterns, generally of dragons, Avaves or clouds, sliarply 
engraved with a steel point in the dry clay before it was glnzctl 
and fired. Ware of this kind is said to have been produced at the 
famous factory of Ting-chou early in the twelfth century of our 
era. Occasionally the same ware was produced with a briglit 
purple glaze having a tint like that of ripe grapes, and more rarely 
stni with a beautiful clear black glaze. Dr. Bushcll has translated 
a description of some of these early pieces left by n Chinese con- 
noisseur of the sixteenth century, who, in describing n duck-hcncicd 
vase of this Ting-chou porcelain, says : “ I have .ccon hundred? of 
specimens of the white, scores of the purple-brown, but onb* this 
one of black in all my life”’ (Porcelain, 67-68). 

‘ The Chinese esteem most highly the bluc-and-whitc of the 
Hsuan-te period (1426-1435), and of the period Ch’cng-hua (M6.> 
1487), while they relegate to the third place the hlue-and-v.'hito 
produced during the reign of Yung-lo (1403-1424) ’ (Ibid., 68), 

The cobalt used during these reigns is known as the Moham- 
medan blue, probably obtained from Baluchistan, whore deposits 
of the purest cobalt ore, a mineral sometimes called cobalt bloom, 
has been foimd, which might be used without any other prep.ara- 
tion than that of grinding and levigation. 

Supply of the Mohammedan blue failed in the latter part o! 
the fifteenth century, when the Chinese potter bad to fall haclt 
upon his native ore. With this the character of the blue colour at 
once deteriorated. During the Cheng-tc period (1.506-21), how- 
ever, further supplies of the Mohammedan blue were arranged 
for at a cost of twice its Avcight in gold; and at this exorhgan' 
price it remained available down to the middle of the sixtef.oth 
centurj\ After this date the Chinc.'jc had to depend again o.n trie 
cobalt pigment prepared by many refinings of their native ore h 
must be said that notliing ever equalled in brilliance the 'wlvin' 
medan blue, which is often spoken of a? rivalling tne Wtie «•; tn'' 
sapphire (Ibid., 68-69). 

Again, an undcrglazc red, made from copper, wa? tred by ' 
Chinese at a very early date, iWien wc rernemh-r hov,* difTr'f • 
it has proved, oven for the most e.xpcrt of mMern rtlrntiflt r" 
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ters, to produce this underglaze red colour, we bow before the 
Chinese in respect and admiration (Ibid., 69) . ‘ Tliis magnificent 
underglaze red appears to have been obtained in its utmost per- 
fection during the early pari of the Ming dynasty, for we find it 
especially mentioned in the Hsiian-tc period (1426-1435) ’ (70). 

The wonderful eggshell porcelain pieces, which the Chinese 
called “ Bodyless,” first appeared during the eaxdy times of the 
Ming djmasty. ‘ The true eggshell porcelain must always have 
required the utmost skill and dexterity of manipulation, for its 
substance has been reduced to so thin a layer that in a fine speci- 
men it almost seems as if there could be no clay left between the 
two layers of glaze. At all events, from the Yung-lo period (1403- 
1424) eggshell porcelains of vai*ying degress of delicacy, attesting 
the skill of different generations of potters, have been made prac- 
tically without interruption. In sjxite of the extreme thinness of 
such pieces, the finest specimens had elaborate designs engraved, 
with a steel tool, in the paste before firing. The designs generally 
take the form of dragons in the midst of clouds or waves, the whole 
work being executed with such delicacy and precision as to leave 
us absolutely amazed at the audacity which could conceive, and 
the patient skill which could execute such maiwels of technique. 
The finest early eggshell pieces, covered with incised pattei'ns of 
this nature, were generally in pure white; so that the design is 
barely \isible unless the vessel be held against the light or filled 
wth a liquid. Considering that the difficulties of manufacturing 
such pieces must always have been formidable, it was only natural 
that a similar style of incised or engraved decoration should have 
been used on vessels of ordinary thickness, and these were often 
covered with delicately coloured glazes, of which a beautiful pale- 
yellow seems to have been most highly prized, especially in the 
Hung-Chih period (1488-1505), and the Cheng-te period (1506- 
1521) . 

At the same early date, too, another delicate and difficult 
method of decorating white porcelain was invented. This is the 
decoration so often known among modern collectors as “ grain of 
rice ” pattern, where the design is actually cut out of the vessel 
while it is yet in the clay state, and then, when the glaze-coating 
is applied, the glaze fills up the perforations, which become like so 
many window-openings in the piece. This particularly charming 
method of decoration, which was also adopted by the Persian 
ters for their transparent ware, has excited the greatest inters^ 
among modern European porcelain-makers’ (p, 71-72). 

9 
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inanufactui'ers ]iave in the nineteentli ccntm 
made creditable attempts to imitate that kind of ware, but in iu 
ice to the Chinese potter, it must he admitted that ' they can new 

lanlc for subtle beauty and delicacy wdth the dainty white Ch 
nese pieces’ (72). 


Towards the close of the Ming dynasty the Chinese use - 
on-glaze colours in the decoration of porcelain comes in, thus for 
shadowing the course which the decoration of potterj' has prac' 
cally taken in all the great pottery-centres of the ivorfd. This nt 
manner of working, i.e., painting on the fired glaze, ‘replaces f] 
freedom and abandon as well as the rich depths of colour of tl 
earlier work by finer, more delicately drawn, more precise, an 
as an artist would say, “ tighter ” work, inevitable from the cliangt 
technical method ’ (72) . 


CHINAWARE IN MUGHAL INDIA 


The Imperial Treasury, as we hav^e said, had huge stores ^ 
Chinese porcelain of the most valuable kind; and in contompora? 
paintings we see cliinaware of the Ming period reposing in nich 
in Mughal interiors. So we notice that China was used not oi 
on the table but also for purely decorative puiposcs. 

There must have been, among the rest, a considerable nmo\ 
of the willow-green porcelain known as Cdladon, which has b- 
so popular among Muslim countries throughout the ages as ac' 
ally to suggest a Muslim origin. This last view, however, is < 
credited by modern authorities, who hold that the old c61ac’ 
which must be regarded as one of the earliest foms of pored 
oi'iginated in China (Burton, Porcelain, G4). 

Colonel T. H. Hendley has the following on celadon v.*a. 
India : ‘ In old Mogul towns in India, until lately, a good 
specimens of celadon plates or vases might be purchase^* 
said that this ware was in great demand even so far bad 
Sung Dynasty^— that is, from the tenth to the thirteenth 
The v^nt was most largely met with, however, in th 
the East India Company, by importation from Chin 
thought that it possessed in common with rhinocen 
quality of splitting or breaking when brought into 
poisoned food; hence tlio value attributed to It by 
and especially by the Moguls. Dr. Bushdl 
presence of poison was said to be revealed by the 
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white humour from the cup or from the surface of a rod of rhino- 
ceros horn put into the liquid to test it. The belief was prevalent 
from very early times in China and Sumatra. The ware is extre- 
mely heavy. The basis is red and the glaze, which is very thick, has 
a dark willow-green colour. The vases are generally crackled, and 
the plates or dishes are deep and somelimes have fluted or gad- 
rooned edges. Beneath the glaze there arc usually bouquets oi 
flowers (generally chrysanthemums), fishes and other designs. . . . 


The bright grass-green celadons of the Sung Dynasty 

(960-1280 A.D.) are certainly rare in India, but the greyish-green 
or sea-green of later dynasties, as the old Lung Ch’uan of the Ming 
period (1368-1644) , which Dr. Bushell says arc quite in the style 
of the antecedent Sung Dynasty, are common. Some of the dishes 
purchased at Delhi thirty years ago, of which one is illustrated 
(Plate 2), are exactly like that shewn in Plate II, Vol. II of his 
work, though they are generally more worn. As the Sung produc- 
tions vary from pale sea-green to deep olive, and those of later 
periods are also of the latter colour, it is not easy to distinguish 
them, especially as both may exhibit plain and crackled surfaces. 
Most of the Dellii specimens are dark grey-green and crackled. The 
glaze is generally very thick and runs down at the foot or border. 
The paste is usually red or brown, and is very hard. The popular 
Mogul or Delhi name was Ghori ware ’ (‘ Foreign Industrial Art 
Products imported into India ’ in The Jonrnal of Indian Art and 
Indiistry, No. 129, for Jan., 1915). 

We are not prepared to endorse the view that the ghorts, as 
they are known in India, arc all celadon ware. 

We should have liked to have a description of the particular 
articles in favour and their prices. Unfortunately the material 
available is so scanty that we can only present the reader with the 
following odd notes : — 

Sir Thomas Roe assures us that chinaware was in great re- 
quest in India.^^ 

He tells 'ifhe East India Company in one place that ‘ faire 
China bedsteeds ’ would be i-ich presents at the Mughal court 
(p. 99). 


14. Roe, 445 and 459 (bottom). 
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ply this place [MasuUpatam] at such cheap rates that 
pay to bring such brittle ware. 


it docs not 


As for prices, the following quotation gives the cost price of 
each of the articles mentioned, at Bantam (in Java) :-~‘From a 
note on the latter [the cargo list] we find that of the porcelain the 
prime cost was: saucer dishes, nearly 2d. apiece : flat sallet [salad] 
dishes, about SVzd.; sallet cups, ZYzd.; posset dishes 4d.; small 
(“quarter”) basins. Is. 9d. ; larger (“half”) basins, 2s. 6d. ; largest 
(“whole”) basins, 5s.’ (Letters, III, 324-25). 

From the low run of prices detailed here, we gather that the 
E. I. Co. did not go in for higher lines in the porcelain business. 
No wonder that they derived small profit and lost heart. 

The following is part of a letter, dated May 15, 1617 and writ- 
ten by the factors at Ispahan to Bantam, The requirements apper- 
tain no doubt to the Persian Court, hut the social customs and 
domestic conditions in the two countries were so similar that we 
may presume the requisitions to apply quite as much to India d,s 
to the country to which it owed its civilization and culture ; ' I 
have been entreated by the King’s treasurer and favourite to pro- 
cure him divers necessaries and toys for the ICing’s use, according 
to a remembrance he hath given me. Part of them being what 
Suratt and India can furnish, I have to them v.Tittcn for. These 
hereunder specified in your Southern parts arc only to be found; 
pleasing you to order their sending accordingly : 

Cheney [China] dishes in sorts, 200 pieces to sciwe meat at 
table, Tbeii- dishes here are like our English, broad and not dct r>, 
and such ones he desireth. 

Cheney dishes, 50 pieces of the largest and fairest can be got- 
ten of the same making. These arc intended when the Kim: 

feasteth. 

6 basins and ewers of Cheney. 

100 small coffa dishes [coffee cup.s]. 


We give you to understand that Cheney ware <> 
here a good commodity, being much in request; but 


f all ;orK 
we (lotth: in 


19, Ibid., p. 190. Also roc Ibid., p. 2ii. 
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no great quantity. Besides, the brittleness of the commodity is 
considerable’ {Letters V, 24G). 

‘ In obedience to instructions from Sir Tliomas Chamberlain to 
purchase I’arities for ijresentation to King Charles, Buckeridge 
bought twelve China dishes : “ a sort reported to breake if any 
poyson bee put into them, but I dare not affirmo that as a truth” ’ 
(E.F.f. 1661-1664, p. 392). 


IVORY 

A term properly confined to the material which forms the 
tusk of the elephant, and, for commercial purposes, almost entire- 
ly to that of the male elephant, but often extended to a similar 
substance obtained from the walrus, hippopotamus, narwhal, cac- 
halot or sperm-whale, etc., although only the first two of these are 
really important. 


ELEPHANT IVORY 

These tusks are sometimes of tremendous size, a single speci- 
men occasionally weighing 200 lb. ‘ Tlie ivory from the African 
elephants is the most esteemed on account of its superior density 
and whiteness, but a certain amount is also obtained from India, 
Ceylon, Burma, and the islands of the Eastern Archipelago. In 
African elephants both the males and females have tusks, altliough 
those of the males are larger, but in the Indian species the females 
are practically tuskless ’ {Every man’s Encyclopcedia, VII, 718) . 

The quality of ivory varies according to the districts whence 
it is obtained, the soft variety of the eastern parts of Africa being 
the most esteemed. 

The price varies with size and soundness of the tusks, ranging 
from £10 to £90 per cwt. 

Special qualities of ivory, which have been recognised from 
the earliest times, are its beautiful texture and tints, its perfect 
elasticity and adaptability to the carver’s tools. 

As for modern industrial application, ivory is used at present 
in the manufacture of billiard-balls, cutlery handles, piano-keys, 
brushware and toilet articles, chessmen, carved figures, and other 
useful and ornamental articles. 
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very carving is a highly inferesting art. ‘ Since earliest times 
ivory has been used either alone or in conjunction with silver and 
bronze as a decorative material, and it has been both carved and 
engraved. Ivory has always been used considerably for the deco- 
ration of palaces, and the Romans sent an ivorv throne to For 
while, in the^ nineteenth centiuy, an Indian Prince .-ent one tti 
Queen Victoria.^ Ivory has also been used a great deal for reli- 
gious purposes in such things as crucifixes, the lieads of pastfiral 
staves, liturgical combs, and even altar-pieces. Secular works of 
art, in which ivory has been employed, include seals, himting- 
hoins, knick-knaclcs, snuff-boxes, toilet combs, mirror Cnsos. 
chessmen, and draughts. Prehistoric man used pieces of bone, 
horn, and ivory for his sketch-book, and scratched on it drawings 
of animals. The ancient Egyptians and Assyrinns used ivory for 
domestic purposes and for the decoration of furniture but Egypt- 
ian ivory statuettes have also been found. The Greeks u.sed ivory 
for the decorations on the ti'appings of their horses and for the 
bosses of their shields and for small boxes and caskets, but wo 
possess few examples of Greek ivories, especially of the early 
period. Of Roman ivories we have a groat number of consular 
diptychs, often from writing tablets and plaques which arc beau- 
tifully carved in relief. The subjects of these cnrving.s wore u.sual- 
]y classical myths or pictures of Roman god.s. The earliest Chris- 
tian ivories in existence dale from the time of Constantine and 
among these we have pyxes canned from ivory tusks, placrtu'*:, ami 
book-covers. Byzantine ivories arc very numerou.s and beautiful, 
and if the figure of Christ, so often portrayed, is ineltnod to );■' 
stereotyped, the decorative designs of these ivoric.s are excellent. 
Up to the end of the fourteenth century, ivory enrvhif's werv 
usually of religious subjects, although often used for secular pur- 
poses, but after this date hunting scenes, deeds of chivalry, and 
pictures of tournaments wei'o depicted, the sculpt\ires betnt; in- 
fluenced by the romantic literature of the period. In Indi.a, ivory 
has been much used for caskets, many of which are extremely 



turo. either alone or in conjunction v,dth hrr.nre .uuv.m t>- 
modern example of ivoiw sculpture that may he uK-ntirm-t n: 
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“Lamia” by George Frampton. This piece is the bust of a woman. 
The face is life-size and carved out of ivoiy, while the head-dress 
and dress are of bronze (Ibid., pp. 718-20) . 

The ivory throne sent by the Indian Prince to Queen Victoria 
(referred to in this passage) is a little more fully described in the 
following quotation from a monograph published by The Gov- 
ei'nment of India in 1883 : 

‘ Some will no doubt remember tlie ivory throne and footstool 
exhibited in 1851, the gift of the Raja of Travancore to Her Ma- 
jesty the Queen. It is a remai'kable specimen of carved ivory, dis- 
playing skill in the design and execution. The ornament of the 
back and sides is very elaborate, and consists of bands and com- 
partments of conventional foliage, human figures and animals, the 
style and arrangement of which derives its character from the 
carved architectural ornament of Dravidian art’ (p. 5). 

The rest of the note on Carved Ivory is not devoid of interest: 

‘ India has always been famed for ivory carvings, which are ap- 
plied to furniture and to all descriptions of useful and oxmamen- 
tal objects. The modern work is produced mostly at Mursheda- 
bad in Bengal, and at Shahpur, Ami-itsar and Delhi in the Punjab, 
at Bhurtpur, Jodhpur and Udaipur in Rajputana, in Bombay, in 
Assam, and in Burma, and at Vizagapatam and Travancore in 
Madras. Small statuettes, models of elephants and other animals, 
carved paper-cutters, chowris or fly whisks, sword and knife 
handles, chess-boards and chessmen, tankards, combs, and all 
descriptions of boxes, are among the most commonly produced 
articles. Carving in ivory produced in India is done for the most 
part by hand, and is much to be admired for elaboration of’ detail 
and for picturesque grouping of figures and animals. The geome- 
trical and foliated ornament is always first-rate, and the produc- 
tion of carved ivory suitable for the application to furniture and 
to useful objects should be developed and encouraged ’ (Ibid.) . 


20. Fijty-one Photographic Illustrations taken by order of the Govern- 
ment of India of some selected objects shown at the Third Exhibi- 
tion of Native Fine and Industrial Art opened at Simla by His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy on the 24th September, 1881. London, 1883. 
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The elephants of Ceylon, says Linschoten, are the best (I, 80) . 

Tliese remarks are corroborated by Watt, Dictionary of the 
Economic Products of India : 

Tt is said that Indian ivory has an opaque dead-white colour, 
and manifests a tendency to become discoloured. The Ceylon ivory 
is distinguished by fine grain, small size, and pearly bluish tint 
Siam ivory is in the trade regarded as much superior to the Indian 
in appearance and density. It has been remarked of Africa that 
tlie nearer the equator the smaller the elephants but the larger the 
tusks. The finest transjmrent ivory is collected along the West 
Coast, between latitudes 10°N. and 10*^5. The best white ivorj^ is 
obtained from the East Coast. African ivory is said to be best when 
recently cut. It has a mellow warm transparent tint, as if soaked 
in oil, and has very little appearance of grain or texture’ (Watt, 
Diet, III, 227) . 

We gatlier from scattered remarks by the John Company 
factors that the quality of ivory depended on weight, length, and 
whiteness, as well as on the perfect roundness and soundness of the 
tusks."'’’’ 

According to Fryer there were three qualities of ivory : 

‘Muyn, such are the greatest, free from Flaws. 

Muyda, which are the lesser, or the groat ones with Flaws. 

Sera, the least, or worst sort’ (II. 140) . 

I am not able to trace tlie words, Muyn, Muyda and Sera ; nor 
am I able to suggest whether they are of Portuguese or Oriental 
origin. 

‘The Weights by which they are bought,’ continues Fryer, ‘are 
Baharrs and Frasslees ; each Baharr 20 Frasslees, each Frasslee 
12 1. and they call the Baharrs Gross. 

Of Muyne, Vz Baharr of 20 Frasslees, makes 1 Baharr Gross. 

Of Muyda and Muyn they hold equal Price, in regard that 
though the Teeth of Muyn be bigger than the other, yet the 
Muydxi giving more Weight, they balance Account’ (II, 140). 

This means apparently that Muyn and Muyda — the first and 
second quality — were quoted nominally at the same price, but as the 


25. Letters, II, 181; III, 10; IV, 296. 
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(Continued) 

IVORY AND IVORY WORK IN INDIA, 

Now we can jot down some bits of information about ivory and 
articles of ivory in India during the Mughal period : — 

Ivory, especially the best kinds, came chiefly from Africa in the 
first instance.*^ It was, however, also imported from England, 
though sometimes the commodity was rather dearer in England 
than in India.^ Tlie ivory brought from England was not so wlute 
as that which came from Mozambique.*^ ‘ The largest teeth', says 
Milburn, ‘ are said to come from Africa, and arc most e.stccmcd, 
being of a closer textui'e, and less liable to turn yellow than thore 
from the East Indies.’*^ 

‘The ivory from the islands of Ceylon and Acliin [ho nioan*’. 
Sumatra]’, says Tavernier, 'has the peculiarity when it b worked 
that it never becomes yellow like that from the Peninsula and tin* 
West (sic) Indies ; this causes it to be more c.slccmed and dearer 
than the other’ (1,222-23), No elephants arc found in the V/wU 
Indies ! 

So also Ovington : ‘The Acheu Elephants are must looks-1 
upon for their Teeth, because that Ivoj*j’ they say, maintains its 
Whiteness, and turns not Yellow, ns other does’ (p. 2P2). 


21. E. F. I. JG24-1C29. p. XXXV and Milkur.-.. 0,‘;V>:nn' Cfc 

22. E. F. 1. JC30-IC53, p. 5. 

23. Letter.?, Ill, to. 

21. Milburn, OrientnJ Cormierre, J, 02 
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Tlie elephants of Ceylon, says Linschoten, are the best (I, 80) . 

These remarks ai'e corroborated by Watt, Dictionary of the 
Economic Products of India : 

‘It is said that Indian ivory has an opaque dead-white colour, 
and manifests a tendency to become discoloured. The Ceylon ivory 
is distinguished by fine grain, small size, and pearly bluish tint- 
Siam ivory is in the trade regarded as much superior to the Indian 
in appearance and density. It has been remarked of Africa that 
the neai'er the equator the smaller the elephants but the larger the 
tusks. The finest transparent ivory is collected along the West 
Coast, between latitudes 10°N. and 10"S. The best white ivory is 
obtained from the East Coast. African ivory is said to be best when 
recently cut. It has a mellow wai’m transparent tint, as if soaked 
in oil, and has very little appearance of grain or texture’ (Watt, 
Diet., Ill, 227). 

We gather from scattered remai'ks by the John Company 
factors that the quality of ivory depended on weight, length, and 
whiteness, as well as on the perfect roundness and soundness of the 
tusks.*'’ 

According to Fryer there were three qualities of ivory : 

‘Muyn, such are the greatest, free from Flaws. 

Muyda, which are the lesser, or the great ones with Flaws. 

Sera, the least, or worst sort’ (II- 140) . 

I am not able to trace the words, Muyn, Muyda and Sera ; nor 
am I able to suggest whether tlicy are of Portuguese or Oriental 
origin. 

‘The Weights by which they are bought,’ continues Fryer, ‘are 
Baharrs and Frasslees ; each Baharr 20 Frasslees, each Frasslee 
12 1. and they call the Baharrs Gross. 

Of Muyne, Vz Baharr of 20 Frasslees, makes 1 Baharr Gross. 

Of Muyda and Muyn they hold equal Price, in regard that 
though the Teeth of Muyn be bigger than the other, yet the 
Muyda giving more Weight, they balance Account’ (II, 140). 

This means apparently that Muyn and Muyda — the first and 
second quality — were quoted nominally at the same price, but as the 


25. Letters, II, 181 ; III, 10 ; IV, 29G. 
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latter^ 


^ Fryer, Miiyn and Mnyda were worth 2G0, 270 

and 280 Cruzado per Baharr Gross. A Cnizada, accordinl^ to 
Fryer, is % of a Roy of %, or % (or l^/.) rupeesr'^ since a royal 
(or nal or real) or eight=Rs. 2. The price of a Baharr Gross 
would thus be Rs. 416, 432 and 448 respectively ; tiiat is to say, for 

Muyn Rs, 416 to 448 per 120 lb,, and for Mtiyda Rs. 416 to 448 per 
240 lb. 

Of the third quality ; Sera, the current price, say.s Fryer, is 
150, 160 and rarely 180 Cruzado per Baharr Gross. Presuming that 
the Baharr Gross of this quality was 240 lb., the quoted price would 
come to Rs. 240, 256 and 288 respectively for 240 Ib. 


Further, at Surat the following rule \vas observed in the ivory 
trade : ‘ Ail over 16 Sear sell at 40 Scar to the Mattnd; from 10 to 
16, at 60 Sear to the Maund; from 10 Sear and under, SO Scar allow- 
ed to the Maund ^ (Ibid.) 

Here the figures refer apparently to the total weight of the 
particular tusk, a larger one being far more valuable than a sinalt'-r 
one, other things being equal. 

As Fryer is talking of Surat, by seer he moans presuma- 
bly Surat seer, which was % of a pound or a little under ; so lha*. 
16 seers would be 11 or 12 1b, and 10 seer.s about 7 lb. 

William Milburn, who was in India in the beginning of tar 
eighteenth and end of the nineteenth century, .sup]>(>r{.H' this /Sritr- 
ment, with the further subdivision, that wliile the tu.'dts v.-S'sj'hint: 
from 10 to 5 seers each wont 80 .seer.s (or 2 mnuml.s) to die nt.-tuno’. 
those weighing under 5 seers v.’ont 160 serrs (i.r., 4 tn:utrul-d tn th<' 
maund (Milburn, Oriental Covnnorce. I, 62.) 


Milburn also is talking of Surat and Cuteh, huf he rn; 
IG seers equal to 15 lb., which i.s an unusual value. 

The E. I. Company factons give a widely differ.'nt 
weights for the various kinds : 


'f' 


lie 


}s; 




25. Thi.s result is not con'i-u-nt with 
rrusndn, which raTUtes lytwof-n 2 r. :i el. 
takinj! Frycr’r. statfnwnU, and w,* 


ttii' vfllin* h)' »>.' 

.'ind 2 I'i* '• 1-“' 

r-'C'-pi h* “■ '■’-'■hi': 
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Surat factors, writing under date 26 Feb., 1616 [1617], place in 
the first class tusks weighing two, three, or four to a hundred- 
weight, in the second those weighing four to eight to a liundred- 
weight, and in the third such as weiglied 27 per cwt. (Letters, 
V, 105). 

This would assign tusks weighing 28 to 56 lb. to the first class, 
those weighing 14 to 28 lb. to the second, and those weighing 4 lb. 
and under to the third. 

Again, we arc told that tusks weighing under 16 lb. lose a third 
in value (E. F. 1. 1651-1654, 140), the hollow of the teeth being 
worth little (Letters, II, 181) . 

We learn that the medium kinds of ivory found tlic best mar- 
ket in Gujarat, while the largest specimens, as one would imagine, 
were in demand at Agra and Lahore (Letters, V. 105). In an- 
other place we are told that tusks weighing 16 to 30 lb. apiece were 
most vendible at Surat (E. F. 1. 1651-1654, p. 140) . 

The following run of pz'ices can bo gathered from the notices in 
E. F. 1. and Letters : — 

Quality. Price in rupees per Akbari viaund 

• (of 55 Ih.). 

Large. 40 to 50, with a possible rise to 60.-^ 

Medium. 30 to 35.“® 

Small. 16 to 30.“" 

The smaller sort is called “Chan-dahare-”'"" 


27. E. F. I. 1622-1623, p. 108 ; 

„ 1624-1629, p. 326; 

„ 1630-1633, p. 132; 

„ 1646-1G50, p. 8. 

„ 1646-1650, p. 250, 

Letters, I, 28, 33 and 238 ; 

II, 100, 218, 248, 260 ; 

III, 8, 86 ; 

IV, 296; V, 105; VI, 159. 

28. Letters, III, 41 ; VI, 159 ; 

E. F. I. 1622-1623, p. 8, 

29. E. F. I. 1661-1664, p. 211; E, F. I. 1665-1667, p. 31; 
Letters, I, 299 and 304 ; 

Letters, V, 105 ; VI, 159. 

30. E. F. 1. 1618-1621, p. 189. 
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Linschoten speaks in glowdng terms of the skill and v.'orkman- 
ship of Cingalese artificers in gold, silver, ivory, iron, and other 
metals. They make the fairest barrels for pecces that mav be 
found in any place, which sliine as bright as if they were Silver.’ 
The same witer thus describes a crucifix of ivory : ‘ My maistcr tJic 
Archbishop had a crucifixe of Ivorie of an ellc long, presented unto 
him, by one of the inhabitants of the He, and made by him so cun- 
ningly and woi’Ivmanly wrought, tliat in the hayre, board, and face, 
it seemed to be alive, and in al [other parts] so neatly wrougiit nnfi 
proportioned in limmes, that the like can not be done in [nil] 
Europe : Whereupon my maistcr caused it to be pul into a case, 
and sent unto the King of Spaine, as a thing to be wondered at, and 
worthy of so great a Lord, to be kept among liis [costliest] Jewels’ 
(1, 81) . 


‘Their teeth which is the Ivory bone, is much used in India, 
specially in Cambaia, whereof they make many curious pocecs of 
workemanship, the women wearo manillas, or arme brncclotr* 
thereof, ten or twelve about each arme, whereby it is there mucli 
worne, and arc in great numbers brought out of Acthiojiia, ?>Io;;am- 
bique and other places ’ (Linschoton, II, 3) . 


In this connection the following passage in (he E. F. I. chronicle 
relating to the Surat Presidency in 16G8 is of interest : ‘Elephants 
teeth have fallen in price these five ycarcs, and hath not that good 
esteemc as in former tjanes ; which made us very inquir.itive to 
finde out the reason, and are told that much of the us.o they were 
putt to is taken off ; as, uppon the death of the husband, the wlf^’, 
putting horselfc into widowliood, not onely laves by all her jewi-ii-. 
and ornaments, but breakos her ivory bracelelfs. wliieh uro 8 or Itt 
uppon each vTist ; and soc did ibe whole kindred, inournitr,’ Ci-rtaUs 
dayos, and then were again supplycd with new from the decfn' 
kindred ; which superstition was soc universal! that it eau;.' d a vie/, 
cxponco of teeth. But they of late are become wiser and tnr.f,** 
silver in their stead, which att {uneralls they lay by for a tyive- a'.; ’, 
then putt them on agaiii ; and this is nttw become soe f'en'‘t4dl tm.t 
little or HOC ivory is worne' (E. F. /. p, 36), 


Jahaheir tells with his usual unction the -.tory <>1 a -l.iVi ’' 
workma’.isdnn in ivory carvitig : ‘Ora- of tiw royal - lav*-, ‘.v!;-,- v-.o, 
serving in the seal-ruiting dejiartments prenan d tmd K'ud. fe teri n-.'- 
a such I hrul never ; » en «.e of b"fotc A-. it e e'-,- 

iO'i ilingly tr.snge. a dotrssled deserlpii'ei of ;t j- vivt-r. u; 




fslb 


Jeri lou: 


c-onu.-attnu rit‘- Iss.-l b* eri rarv* d 


i', - 
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[strictlj^ elephant bone]. The first compartment was one of 
wrestlers, in which two men were engaged in wrestling, a third was 
standing with a spear in his hand, a fourth with a hard stone [‘a 
stone and a cord’, i.e., a sliirg]. Another was sitting with his hands 
placed on the ground, while in front of him were laid a piece of 
wood, a bow and a pot. In the second a throne had been made 
above which a ^amhjana (a tent-fly or canopy) was depicted, and 
a man of wealth (a prince) was seated on the throne with one leg 
placed over the other and a pillow at his back. Five servants were 
standing around and before him, and tree-boughs threw a .shade 
over the throne. In the third compartment is a company of rope- 
dancei’s, who have raised upright a pole with three ropes fastened 
to it. A rope-dancer upon it (qu. on the ropes ?) has taken hold 
of his own right foot with his left hand behind Ins head, and stand- 
ing on one foot has placed a goat on the top of the pole.-”” Another 
person has thrown a drum on his neck and is beating it, whilst 
another man is standing with his hands lifted up and looking at 
the rope-dancer. Five other men arc also standing, of whom one 
has a stick in his hand. In the fourth compartment there is a tree, 
below which the figure of the revered (liazrat) Jesus is shown. 
One person has placed his head at Jesus’ feet, and an old man is 
conversing with Jesus and four others arc standing by. As he had 
made such a masterpiece, I honoured him with a present and with 
increased salary ’ (Tiizuk, 97-98; R. & B., I, 200-1) . 

From the likeness of Jesus Christ in the fourth compartment, 
Sir Sayjdd Ahmad argues that this piece of carving was probably 
the work of a European artist ; the royal slave having got hold of 
it and passed it off as his o\vn handiwork. 

The King of Ethiopia, Bernier informs us, sent some presents 
to Aurangzeb at his accession, in token of his goodwill. These in- 
cluded ‘ a couple of elephants ’ teeth, of a size so prodigious that 
it requil’ed, it seems, the utmost exertion of a strong man to lift 


31. Tlie translator makes a correction in the text, which is not warranted 
by the readings of the MSS. • extant. The I.O. MS., to which the ti'anslator 
refers in a footnote, and the finely-written, though incomplete, copy of the 
Tuzuk in the P. U. L., agree with Iqhalnama (p. 58), which reads buzbazl, 
and not barbazi, as the translator construes it. Sir Sayyid Ahmad’s reading 
is incorrect. The meaning clearly is that a buzbaz is standing and is making 
a goat stand on the pole, while a person who has a drum round his neck 
beats it. A buzbaz is a performer (quite common in India) who goes about 
with a goat showing its tricks. 
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either of them from the ground' (p. 135). None of the presents 

owever, ever reached Delhi, otving to a series of mishaps on the 
way. ^ 

WALRUS IVORY OR THE ‘FISH-TEETH.’ 

These are the two long canine teeth or tusks in the upper jaw 
of the walrus, also called sea-horse or morse. Tlie tusks of the fe- 
male are slightly longer, though not stouter, than those of the 
male, and may attain a maximum length of three feet.®- 

The ivory obtained from walrus-tooth is white like elephant 
ivory, though somewhat more yellowish ; but there seem to have 
been extant, some parti-coloured (veined or spotted) specimens of 
it, which, ^vhen produced before Jahangir, drew his enthusiastic 
admiration. 


Out of the presents KHan Dauran sent to Jahangir from Kabul, 
the following, among others, were accepted (5 Urdibihi.^t. XI, R. 
Y.); 63 horses, 15 camels, a handful of plumc.s (for aigrettes), V 
pieces of china from KHata 9 veined fish-teeth (walrus-tectli), and 
3 guns (Tiiziik, 158). 


^ah ‘Abbas, King of Persia, had bo.slowccl on “lUIan-i-'Alam’' 
a dagger the hilt of which was made of walrus-tooth v/ith bind: 
spots (or v'^eins). “IO-Ian-i-‘Alam”, thinking that the best use lie 
could make of the fine arm was to present it to the Emperor, rent it 
to court through a servant. The dagger was placed before Jah"u!- 
gir on Thursday, the 20th Tir. XIV R. Y. Ho was deli.ghtecl with it. 
and recoi'ds that it is a rare present, and that he has never seen a 
.spotted specimen of walrus-tooth before. In fact U sd 
whetted his zest for the article that he, ever koen'r''’t 
for the unusual in nature, sent out men in search o: 


the specimen. But let us hear the rc.st of the story in iu‘. owit 
words ; ‘A strange circumstance was that I was .so much d-lidst*- .’ 
%vith a jewelled dagger-hilt of piebald teeth which KHan ha 1 

got from ^iah ‘Abbas and sent to me. that I nnpoinud -vo-m? 
skilful men to go to Iran and Tur.m to look for tinnn nnd to h'- c.-n- 
•sistcntly searching for them, and to bring ;'Ome from anywhere ar- J 
any person, anyhow, and at any price, hl-any of my ra rrant- v -'. ' 
knew my dispo.sition, and dignified Amins in th>- coo.r ^ 
duty, engaged in the search. It h.appened Innt in thi • < it\ •» ue.. . 


J. A. Thorn-OEU »*.Vic Iti'i.,”'. b. 
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stranger bought in the open bazaar a coloured tooth of great beauty 
and delicacy for a trifle ; he believed that some time or other it had 
fallen into the fire, and that the black on it was the mark of burn- 
ing ! After some time he showed it to one of the carpenters on the 
establishment of my prosperous son SHah-Jahan, desiring that he 
should take off a piece of the tooth in order to make a ring (shast) 
[rather, thumb-stall worn by archers], and pointed out that he 
should remove the marks of burning and the blacknesses, being 
ignorant that the blackness enhanced the value and price of the 
whiteness. Those moles and patches were what the tirewoman of 
destiny had given as an adornment of its beauty. The carpenter 
at once went to the Superintendent of his workshop, and gave him 
the good news that such a rare and precious thing, in search of 
which people were wandering and going long distances, and hasten- 
ing to all corners and in all directions in vai'ious countries, had 
fallen for nothing into the hands of an ignorant man, who did not 
know its value. It could be easily and cheaply obtained from him. 
The Superintendent went off with him and immediately procured 
it, and next day produced it before my son. When my son SHah 
Jahan came to wait on me he at first showed great delight, and 
after his brain had become free from the intoxication of the wine 
of joy, produced it, and greatly pleased me’ — 

May thy time be happy that 

thou hast made mine happy ! 

T invoked so many blessings on him that if one of them out of 
a hundred obtain acceptance, it will suffice for his spiritual and 
material well-being’ (Tuzuk, 275; R. & B. II, 96). 

The story is continued a page or so lower : ‘On the 1st of the 
Divine month, out of the veined (jauhar-dar) spotted tooth (walrus) 
which my son SHah-Jahan had given me as an offering, I ordered 
to be cut off sufficient for two dagger-hilts and a thumb-stall : it 
came out of a beautiful colour and was very choice. I ordered the 
JJstdds (masters) Puran and Kalyan, who had no rivals in the art 
of engraving, to make dagger-hilts of a shape that was approved at 
this time, and has become known as the Jahangiri fashion. At the 
same time the blade and the sheath and fastenings were given to 
skilful men, each of whom was unique in his age in his art. Truly, 
it was all carried out according to my wish. One hilt came out 
coloured in such a way as to create astonishment. It turned out of 
all the seven colours, and some of the flowers looked as if a skilful 
painter had depicted them in black lines round it with a wonder- 
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working pencil. In short, it was so delicate that I never wish it to 
be apart from me for a moment. Of all the gems of great price 
that are in the treasury I consider it the most precious. On Thurs- 
day I girded it auspiciously and wdth joy round my waist, and tlic 
masters who in their completion had e.x'ercised great skill and taken 
great pains were rewarded, Ustad Puran vAih the gift of an ele- 
phant, a dress of honour, and a golden bracelet for the wri.sf, whicli 
the people of India call Kara, and Kalyan with tlic title of ‘Aja’ih- 
dast (wondrous hand), and increased mansab, a dre.ss of honour, 
and a jewelled bracelet ('paliuncln) , and in the same way every one 
according to his circumstances and sldll received favours’ (Tiituk. 
276-277 ; R. & B., II, 98-99). 


But this was not the end of the matter*. The vigorous search 
for the “fish-teeth” which the Emperor instituted soon bore fruit 
in another quarter. In the annals of the next year he hn.s the 
following information to give us : ‘As at this time I was much in- 
clined to parti-coloured veined teeth, the great Amirs exerted 
themselves greatly in looking out for them. Of these, ‘A'bdu-I- 
‘Azlz K. Naqshbandi sent a servant of the name of ‘Abdu-llnh with 
a letter to KHwaja Hasan and ICHwaja ‘ AlKlu-r-Kahtm, ss. 
KHwaja Kalan Juybari, who are to-day the loading holy men of 
Transoxiana, containing a request for thc.so tilings. By ehnttce 
I£Hwaja Hasan had a perfect tooth, exceedingly delicate, and 
immediately sent it with the aforesaid (servant) to the Court, 
which it reached this day, I was greatly plca.sccl, and ordered them 
to send the value of Rs. 30,000 in choice good.s to the KJhvajas, a 
service for which Mir Baraka Bukhari w'as fixed upon’ (Turnip 
310 ; R. & B., II, 166) . 


Tlie translator thinks that torloi.sc-shell, and not walru’-tnotli. 
is x’cferred to in tho.so passages ; bccnu.‘;e 'there is nothinsr bine!: 
piebald about walrus-troth, and Jahafjgir would .surely not aumije 
greatly a kind of ivory which was inferior to that of the ricph.sut 
(ir, 94, f. n.). I am rather inclined to think that v.’luU is tr.eaut s: 
walrus-teeth. We cannot imagine that rndian enxperor.-. did tvit 
know the dilTercnce between walrus-tooth and tortoi'- 
it was just because walriu'-toolb is u.suaHy ’.ehite, and Ju ^ i 
the particular specimen.s obtained Imre the I'-autiud hhu 
white veins or spots (whiclt. he say.-, arr rate), th.'-.f Jah 
£0 enthu.siasiic over them, and was so heett for mor*-. 


e.h^d! Aiid 


On Thun'day. the 15th Ab.ln, KIV II. 5 dalj.u':':!; ; t’- 

Sultan Parwir. a tipchnq hotvr, a v.'ae :-d:n;h>‘r v.dth ; 





white jauliardar handle [of walrus-tooth], a KHassa sword and a 
KHassa shield (Tiizuk, 280) . 

RHINOCEROS-HORN 

Mysterious properties were supposed to belong to the horn of 
the rhinoceros from ancient times. 

The medical dictionaries like the Muhii-i-A‘ zam tell us in detail 
how various diseases could be cured, some by the patient wearing a 
ring cut out of the horn, others by grinding the horn and drinking 
the juice, or again by drinking from a cup made of it, or else 
through vapours rising from the horn held on fire (Muliit-i-A'zam, 
Cawnpore, 1313 A.H., IV, p. 61). 

Cups made of rhinoceros-horn indicated the presence of poison, 
and were consequently held in high esteem among nations where 
poisoning was a common form of taking life. Besides drinking-cups, 
knife-handles and rings were carved out of the horn. 

We find there was a similar belief current in the West, which 
continued down to the seventeenth century ; but there the horn 
was known as the “unicorn’s horn”; that is to say, the Eui’opeans 
ascribed imaginary properties to the horn of an imaginary animal. 
This was natural enough, since we know that the rhinoceros did not 
exist in Europe, 

We learn from Fuller’s Worthies of England that there was a 
“unicorn’s horn” in the Tower as well as another in Windsor 
Castle. As for its properties, he says, it is reputed to be not only 
an antidote against several poisons, but it resists ‘poisons which kill 
by second qualities, that is, by corrosion of parts.’ Dr. Fuller him- 
self heard a report of a successful experiment made with it, where 
some grains of the horn proved an effective antidote against 
poison. 

Whether these horns were of the rhinoceros, or of the narwhal, 
or of some other animal, is entirely a matter of conjecture. 

It has been remarked that the belief about the properties of a 
“unicorn’s horn ” was later transferred to the horn of the rhino- 
ceros, when no unicorn was found to exist.®^ Obviously this cannot 


33. Thomas Fuller, History of the Worthies of England, London, 1840, 
11, 338 and 340. 

34. Linschoten, II, p. 9, footnote 2. 
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apply to the eastern peoples, who from the beginning stuck to the 
ihmoceros, and in whose mythology the unicorn had no place. 

But we are concerned chiefly with the rhinoceros horn in 

Mu^al India and the popular belief about its virtues in Hint 
country. 

After describing the rhinoceros and its liorn, Linschoten says 
The Portingales and those of Bengala afllrme, that by the Kiver 
Ganges in the Kingdome of Bengala, arc many of these Khinoceros. 
which when they will drinke, the other beasts stand and waitc upon 
them, till the Rhinoceros hath drunke, and thrust ihcir home into 
the water, for he cannot drink but his home must be under the 
water because it standeth so close unto his nose, and muzzle : and 
then after him aU the other heastes doe drinke. Tlicir homes in 
India are much esteemed and used against all venime, poN'son, and 
many other diseases : likewise his teeth, clawes, flesh, skin ami 
blood, and his very dung, and water and all wliatsoevcr is aboul 
him, is much esteemed in India, and used for the curing of many 
diseases and sicknesses, which is very good and most true, as I tny 
sclfe by experience have found ; but it is to be understood, that nl! 
Rhinocez'otes are not a like good, for there are .some whose homos 
are sold for one, two, or three hundred Pnrdawcs the pcccc, and 
there are others of the same colour and grealnes that arc sold b\it 
for three or foure Pardawes, which the Indians know and catt 
discerne. The cause is that some Rhinocerotes, which arc fomul in 
cez'taine places in the countidc of Bengala linve this vortue, by 
reason of the hearbes which that place only yceldoth and bringotli 
foorth, which in other places is not so, and this c.stim.'ifion 
onely held of the home, but of all other things in his wJude b'^d].*, 
as I saide before’ (II, 0-10). 


William Finch lias the following: ‘Here fnc.ar Ajofshya] i" 
great Trade, and such abundance of Indian As’-e-horne, {fust th* *,* 
make hereof Bucklci's, and divers sorts of Drinking Cup lu*u«‘ 
are of llicsc Hornes, all the Indians aflirmc, j^ome rare ef gre.it 
no Jewell comparable, .some c.stecming them tiic right Cjiaafr.-r . 
Horne (Purchas. 06) . 

‘Groat Prices’, .say.s Fryer. *are ofTered for tie*-*- frhinj^ r- 
horns] tliat arc inadulterate ; wliich they in Jndo: pr.-totu! t:y 
the Liquor.s presently fermenting in tiunn ; hut ju'tv'itii't.os t.n ! 
that EKperiment they are often df'ceived by fab*' ih>rr.- ?n:- ' ■ .’U 
drinking Cup<’ (11,208). 
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‘They ascribe very much likewise to the Rhinoceros Hoim in 
India’, says Ovington, ‘as it is an Antidote against all poysonous 
Draughts, and hugely extol in it that Medicinal Excellence and 
singular Quality. The Character of this Horn prevail’d so far with 
a former President of ours at Siimti, that he exchang’d for a Cup 
made of this Hoim a large capacious Silver Bowl of the same 
bigness’.®^ 

We read in an Armenian’s report that ‘ there are many beasts 
with one horn in their forehead like unto an unicorn, which horn 
they say is good against poison, there are of them which weigh 
8 lb., some 7, 6, 4, and 3 lb., the greatest and fairest worth some 
4 rials per piece, and those of a lesser sort worth less. Amongst 
the Turks and Moors in Arabia every lb. is worth one rial of 8 ’ 
(Letters, I, 193). 

Babur tells us that ‘ out of one of the largest of these horns I 
had a drinking-vessel made, and a dice-box, and about three or 
four fingers’ bulk of it might be left ’ (Memoirs of Bdhur, tr, Ley- 
den, Erskine and King, II, 210). 

Sir Thomas Roe once laid a nice little plot against Prince ^ah 
Jahan. He tried to win his good graces by offei'ing him a “ Uni- 
corn’s horn ” at a price, pretending that he did not speak of it to 
Jahangir since he wanted to give him (the Pi’ince) an opportunity 
of securing it and offering it in due course to the Emperor. The 
ambassador spoke in glowing terms of the virtues of the horn, and 
represented that it was so valuable that he had no power to sell it, 
and that the merchants made a secret of it, and did not allow it to 
come out of the ship. He made an offer, however, that if the Prince 
wished to buy it and would accede to certain demands of Sir 
Thomas’s then pending, he could let the Prince’s officers see the 
horn. ‘ This I hoped,’ continues the ambassador, ever a clever 
diplomat, and at this moment at his best, ‘ would both sett an ex- 
treame appetite on the Prince, to passe it at a high price, and would 
insinuate an extraordinary desire in mee to doe him service ; and 
if hee reavealed it to the King, I would answere : because it was 
not in my power to give His Majestie, I was ashamed to name yt, 
but had mooved the Prince to buy it for his use.’ 


35. Ovington, Voyage to Suratt, London, 1696, p. 297. 

35 (a). Foster, Embassy oj Sir Thomas Roe to India p. 255. 
12 
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The Prince, always a match for the tactician, was in this case 
too clever for him. He returned formal thanks, but matters pro- 
ceeded no further. 


I^e above entry is under October 16, 1616. Eight months 
later Roe records that ‘ the unicornes home was rolurned as with- 
out vertue ’ (p. 366) . It was then sent on to Sural and then to 
Ahmadabad, where John Browme, a factor, showed it to Muqnrrab 
KHan, asking 5,000 rupees for it. The factor says tliat ho tried the 
efficacy of the horn on the lives of ‘a pigeon, goatc, and man. 
which they loosing, itt also lost his esteeme, and soc I rclourncd it 
aboard from whence I had ytt’.^** 

Muqarrab KHan not buying it, the horn was sent to Achin." 
and then on to Bantam.-*®® Finally it passed into the hands of the 
Dutch, and was sold in Holland for c€400.-'®^ 


TORTOISE-SHELL 


It consists of the hornj^ plates of the liawksbill turtle (Chela- 
nia imbricata), the smallest of the sea turtles. Thc-sc pinto,-; 
are harder, more brittle and less fibrous than ordinary 
horn. Their value depends on the rich mottled colr>un> 
they display — a warm translucent yellow, dashed and spotted with 
rich brown tints — and on the high polish they take and retain. 
The finest tortoise-shell is obtained from the Eastern Archipelago, 
particularly from the east coast of Celebes to New Guinea ; larg*’’ 
supplies come from the West Indian islands and Brazil ' (Bnci/rl 
Britan., XXII, p. 310). 


‘ Tortoiseshell,’ continues the writer of the .‘^ame article. 
been a prized ornamental material from very early time;;. It w;c- 
one of the highly esteemed trca.surcs of the Far Ear:t brought So 


ancient Rome by way of Egypt, and it was eagerly souriit by 
thy Romans as a veneer for their rich furniture. In mudesm 
it is most characteristically u.scd in the elaborate inlaying of ‘v.'n,- 
network known as buhl furniture, and in co;nhitiatio.n xvUh adv'’-. 
for toilet articlc.s. It is also employed as a vciteer for :tnnb b " ' 
and frames. It is cut into combs, moulded into snuh-boKr'. and 


?r., E. f. 1. p. 52. 

37. [fiat., p. SS. 

35. Uufl. p. 15?. 

Z’J. Ih'-i’-; p- It, f- a. 
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other small boxes, formed into knife-handles, and worked up into 
many other similar minor articles. The plates from certain other 
tortoises, kno\TO commercially as turtle-shell, possess a certain in- 
dustrial value, but they are either opaque or soft and leathery, 
and cannot be mistaken for tortoise-shell, A close imitation of tor- 
toise-shell can be made b 3 ' staining translucent horn or by varieties 
of celluloid ’ (Ibid.) . 

‘ Torteanxes [tortoises] there are likewise in great numbers 
throughout all India : of their shelles they make many curious de- 
vises, as Combes, Cuppes, and Boles to drinke in, with tablemen 
[men at backgammon] and divers such like thinges, knowing howe 
to give it a faire and shining colour most pleasant to behold, and is 
more esteemed of in India, then the mother of pearle, by reason 
of the beautifull colour they set uppon it ’ (Linschoten, II, 136) . 
The same writer in another place speaks of shields made of tortoise- 
shell ‘ wrought and inlaide veiy workemanlike ’ (Ibid., I, 61) . 

Tortoise-shell seems to have come mainly from Bantam, and 
also from Ceylon.**” 

The Surat factors declare that the blackest colour and thickest 
shells are most in request."*^ 

Surat quotations extending from 1619 to 1649 give a nearly uni- 
form price of just over two I'upees a seer (of 7/10 lb.).**- 

When the shell of a single animal weighed IVz or 2 ’lb., says 
Flyer, it sold for 30 or 36 Cruzado per Frasslee (II, 140). This 
price comes to Rs. 48 to 57% per frasslee. 

We assume the frasslee to be equal to about 22% lb,, which 
is the usual value ; although on the same page, in connection with 
ivory. Fryer makes the frasslee = 12 lb., which is presumably the 
special value of the frasslee of ivory. 

This calculation would yield the price 2 V 2 rupees to the pound 
— a rate which tallies roughly with that deduced from the factors’ 


40. E. F. I. 1634-1636, pp. 49 and 296 ; 

„ 1642-1645, p. 86 and 211 ; 

„ 1655-1660, p 56. 

41. E. F. I. 1618-1621, p. 55. 

42. E. F. I. 1618-1621, p. 55 ; 

„ 1642-1645, p. 211; 

„ 1646-1650, p. 234. 
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reports (given above) 
tury, viz,, 1672-81. 


although Fryer’s time is late in tlie ccn- 


MISCELLANEOUS 

As a supplement to the above are appended the followinfi 
notices of articles made of ivory, tortoise-shell, ebonv. jet. umber, 
and crystal: 

Linschoten, speaking of the industries and trade of Cambny. 
saj^s that there are found there ‘ fine plajung tables, and Chcs«e- 
bordes of Ivory, and shields of Torteur shelles, wrought and inlaide 
very workemanlike, many fayre signets, ringes, and other curious 
worke of Ivorie, and sea horse teeth, as also of Amber, whereof 
there is great quantitie : They have likewise a kind of mountain 
Christall, wherof they make many signets, buttons, beades. and 
divers other devises ’ (I, 61) . 

Roe thus narrates the presents he made to Agha Nur, the 
Kotioal of Agz'a, who, he says, was one of liis best friends : 

‘ I gave him according to the custome two knives, one of am- 
ber and one of jett, cost xs., and a pare of tables of ebonie and eli- 
phants tooth, worth 30s. Then hoe desired mcc to give his brother 
a pare of knives, which I did, of vis. price. After (hat hcc do.ircd 
some greater knives, and I shewed him fowor. whicli hoc toohe 
every one, without restooring the former. Tliough this ivas 
what unmannerly, yet I was content, because bee is one of the h.‘ t 
frond.s wee have in India and did koepo the English house fuvn 
being taken from them in Agra ’ (Roe, 143. f. n, 1) . 

Tavernier’s general remai'ks about tlie cour.-ic of tracl“ in 
coral and lapis lazuli beads, ycllov.' amber, tortoirc-rlie)!. t'fc., art- 
interesting. 


‘ TJio.se merchants wlio come from Bhutan and K.ibul t; 
Kandahar and on to Ispahan, and they generally tala* b-'u-l: t 
heads, yellow amber, and lapis wrought into be.aci'. u'h* n tit- y 
obtain thorn. The other merchants, retttrning fne.n tlse re ' 
about Multan. Lahore, and Agra, talm ralicee , indu-.s 
abundance of carnelian and cry.stal benda. hinaby, the v. i. ’ 
turn lyv Gorakhpur, and h.nve an under.st.aruhng wtth tjw tu.t 
ofnccr. take from Patn.n and D.acra coral, yrU-c.e ;uub':, ■ 

shell biT.relf'fs, and otliers (*f rea :heir. with n'.un'-r.cj- 
square piece.*-- of tlie .‘i'/e of our laeol cane, v.-hii-.i ar.* et ' * 


C" • ? * 

, tp - 

i an 


. t 
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same tortoise-shell and sea shells. When I was at Patna four Arme- 
nians, who had previously made a journey to the Kingdom of 
Bhutan, cahic from Dantzic. where they had had made numerous 
images of yellow amber, which rcprc.'^entcd all hinds of animals 
and monsters ; these they were taking to the King of Bhutan to 
place in his pagodas, ho being, like lu's people, o.xcccdingly idolat- 
rous. Wherever the Armenians sec that money is to be made they 
have no scruple about supplying materials for the purposes of ido- 
latry. and they told me that if they had been able to get an idol 
made which the King had ordered from them they would have 
been enriched. It was a head in the form of a monster, which had 
six horns, four cars, and four arms, with six fingers on each hand, 
the whole to bo of yellow amber, but the Armenians could not find 
sufficiently largo pieces for the purpose (Tavernier, 11, 203-204). 

BEZOAR-STONE 

Bezoar-stono (from Pers. pnd-zahr. lit., protecting from poi- 
son, J.C.. an antidote) is a concretion found in tl)c stomach and in- 
testines of ruminants and some other animals. Wo are hero con- 
cerned only with the Oriental .species, and not with the Occiden- 
tal, which is obtained from the llamas of Peru, nor with tlic Ger- 
man, which is obtained from the chamois. 

Tlio Oriental bezoar was supposed to possess powerful medi- 
cinal qualities, being specially used as an antidote in Persia, India 
and other eastern countries. 

Dr. Kunz tells us that a bezoar-slono upon which scorpion’s 
figure had been engraved during the time when the constellation 
Scorpio was in the ascendant, was considered an cfTcctive cure for 
a scorpion’s bite (Cnrio^is Lore of Precions Stones 340). 

This intestinal calculus appeal's to have boon in great re- 
quest in India, and the early European travellers (including Gar- 
cia da Orta) seem to believe in its efficacy not only as an antidote, 
but as a useful therapeutic agent and an aphrodisiac. 

The Oriental bezoar is found in the wild goat of Persia and in 
various kinds of antelopes. But we are specially concerned with 
India, about which information from contemporary observers is 
available : 

In this country, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
the bezoar was obtainable chiefly from goats, but also from cow.s 
and monkeys, and geographically was strictly localized. 
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reports (given above) ; 
tury, viz., 1672-81. 


although Fryer’s time is late in the con 


MISCELLANEOUS 

As a supplement to the above are appended the following 
notices of articles made of ivory, tortoise-shell, ebonv. jol. amber, 
and crystal; 

Linschoten, speaking of the industries and trade of Cambay, 
says that there are found there ‘fine p]a 3 dng tables, and Chosso- 
hordes of Ivory, and shields of Torteur shelles, wi’ought and inlaide 
very workemanlike, many fayre signets, ringes, and other curious 
worke of Ivorie, and sea horse teeth, as also of Amber, whereof 
there is great quantitie : They have likewise a kind of mountain 
Christall, wherof they make many signets, buttons, bendes, and 
divers other devises ’ (I, 61) . 

Hoe ihvs narrates the presents he made to Aghcl Nur. tlic 
Kotioal of Agra, who, he says, was one of his bo.st friends : 

‘ I gave him according to the custome two knives, one of am- 
ber and one of jett, cost xs,, and a pare of tables of ebonie and c-li- 
phants tooth, worth 30s. Then hce desired mco to give his brother 
a pare of knives, which I did, of vis. price. Aftoj- tl)at her de.urt d 
some greater knives, and I showed him fower, which hce teo’-.e 
every one, without j’cstooring the former, Tliou^jh this was some- 
what unmannerly, yet I was content, bccau.se hoc is one of the be:? 
fronds wee have in India and did keepe the Englbh hou;c from 
being taken from them in Agra ’ (Roc, 14,3, f. n. 1) . 

Tavernier’s general rcmark.s about the cour.-e of trade tn 
coral and lapis lazuli beads, \’ollow amber, lortoisc-slK'll, i te., 
interesting. 


‘Tho.se merchant.s who come from Bhulan and Babul c * 
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Kandahar and on to Ispahan, and they generally tsib-e 
be.ads, j-ellow amber, and lapis wrought into be.ad;: when tleyv caf, 
obtain them. The other merclmnts, returning from tb.e 
about Mult.an, Lahore, and Agra, fake calicoc-., indiga, .* 
abundance of carnclinn and cry.sfal beads Meudiy. ;;»=•<' ,• 
turn by Goraklipur, and h.nve an undcn.t.'indlng v.i;h the ‘ 
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same tortoise-shell and sea shells. When I was at Patna four Arme- 
nians, who had previously made a journey to the Kingdom of 
Bhutan, came from Dantzic, where they had had made numei’ous 
images of yellow amber, which represented all kinds of animals 
and monsters ; these they were taking to the King of Bhutan to 
place in his pagodas, he being, like his people, exceedingly idolat- 
rous. Wherever the Armenians see that money is to be made they 
have no scruple about supplying materials for the purposes of ido- 
latiy, and they told me that if they had been able to get an idol 
made which the King had ordered from them they would have 
been enriched. It was a head in the form of a monster, which had 
six hoims, four ears, and four arms, with six fingei's on each hand, 
the whole to be of yellow amber, but the Armenians could not find 
sufficiently large pieces for the purpose {Tavernier, II, 203-204). 

BEZOAR-STONE 

Bezoar-stone (from Pers. pad-zahr, lit., protecting from poi- 
son, i.e., an antidote) is a concretion found in the stomach and in- 
testines of ruminants and some other animals. We are here con- 
cerned only with the Oriental species, and not with the Occiden- 
tal, which is obtained from the llamas of Peru, nor with the Ger- 
man, which is obtained from the chamois. 

Tlie Oriental bezoar was supposed to possess powerful medi- 
cinal qualities, being specially used as an antidote in Persia, India 
and other eastern countries. 

Dr. Kunz tells us that a bezoar-stone upon which scorpion’s 
figure had been engraved during the time when the constellation 
Scorpio was in the ascendant, was considered an effective cure for 
a scorpion’s bite {Ciirious Lore of Precious Stones 340) . 

This intestinal calculus appears to have been in great re- 
quest in India, and the early European travellers (including Gar- 
cia da Orta) seem to believe in its efficacy not only as an antidote, 
but as a useful therapeutic agent and an aphrodisiac. 

The Oriental bezoar is found in the wild goat of Persia and in 
various kinds of antelopes. But we are specially concerned with 
India, about \vhich information from contemporary observers is 
available : 

In this country, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
the bezoar was obtainable chiefly from goats, but also from cows 
and monkeys, and geographically was strictly localized. 
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The foUowing is from Linschoten;-' The Bezer stone comme!!. 
out of Persia, from the land or Province called Carassone [lOfrira- 
sanj, and also out of other places in India : they grow within the 
maw of a sheepe or Goat, about a little straw, that lyeth in the 
middle [of the maw], for by experience the straw is often found 
within them : the stone is very slicke and smooth without, of a 
darke greene colour’ (11, 142), 

‘ This Bezars stone is very cosily, and is much used in India 
against all poyson, and [other] diseases, and is more esteemed then 
Unicornes Iioime in Europe, for it is much tryed and sold very 
deare : the greater and heavier they are, the hotter and of more 
vertue they are : the common sorte arc of three foure or five oc- 
taves weight, some more, some lesse ; they arc much brought into 
Portingal, and greatly esteemed : the place wdierc they are most 
found, is (as I said before) in Persia and also in tlie Island called 
Insula das Vacas, or the Island of Cowes ; It lyeth before the 
mouth of the river, entering into Cambaia, hard by the const where 
the Portingall navie often puttelh in to refresh tlicmselvc,':. and 
[being there], kill divers of the sheepe or Goat.s, wdiorcin they findc 
many of these Bezars stones : likewise in the landc of Pan [Pa- 
hang] by Malacca, there are many found’ (Jhid., 142-‘1*5). 

‘The Bezars stone is as hard as [any] .stone, but not very 
hoavie ; It is thought that these stones doe grow in tlie mnwes of 
sheepe by verluo of the grassc [or hearbes] whereon they pn*"- 
ture and feed, as xve liave declared of the Rhinoceros, becaufte tliey 
doe onely breedo in those places above named, and in no place <•!• , 
w’hcro these kinds of beastos are’ (I'M). 


Manucci tells us how he once fed on chicken-broth and beroar- 
stono a patient who lincl been weakened with enema and punri- 
lives. The patient, who was a qaps wife, steadily gained str. acth 
and was, in a few days, rc.stored to perfect health (Stnrln. U Mh), 

Roc. Tavernier, and Manucci seem to agree that tfa- b-s-ear- 
stone was found in what is now the Masulipritam dt‘trirS In th'- 
Madras presidency ; thougii Manucci in ciuitc wror.” in det wing Pa' 
name pnd~zahr from Hezwada in that district. ?.Ianur.'s rag P >* 
in that part the goats arc 'very nunierou'’’. 


mu 


I tiiat 'tin 


who tend them arc aware of how many ih* :>rr tn rack. -at 
tlie weight of each ’ (Storln, 11. -tlU). 

Roc add? Bengal an another Indian Incr.Uty, But I.:-' rftn. r! 
worth quoting, in full. Tor u' lu' w:y . ‘th.er cro - 
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the best are of Persia, others from Malacca, the last of Masolapatan 

and Bengala The best are a blackish greene of Persia . . . 

The prices in England are about 3 U. an ounce ; if the stones be 
great and whole they are woorth 5 Zi ... To avoid counterfaytes . . . 
, . . with a very hot needles pojmt peck them. If it make noe signe, 
they are not false ; if the nedle enter or burne them, they are made 
ones. The best triall of the virtue is to lay them in buffles milke, 
and the best will turne it like runnett and those are rich’ (Roe, 
157, f.n. 1). 

We are told in the Relations of Golconda that where they are 
found, the bezoar-goats are killed for their skins and the stones in 
large numbers, so that the flesh is mostly thrown away. Two, three, 
and sometimes as many as four small stones are found in a single 
goat, some long, others round in shape. The concretion forms 
round a woody nucleus (p. 34) . 

From an experiment reported in the same place one may infer 
that the formation of a bezoar-stone depends more upon 
the kind of vegetation on which the goat feeds in that 
region, than on any peculiarity of the species (p. 35) . 
This seems corroborated by Tavernier who refers to a 
particular tree on which the goats feed, though, he says, he has 
forgotten the name of it. ‘This plant’, he continues, ‘bears little 
buds, about which, and also on the tips of the branches, which the 
goats eat, the bezoar concretes in the bellies of these animals. It 
assumes a form according to the shape of the buds and the ends of 
the branches, and this is why one finds it in so many different 
shapes. The peasants, by feeling the belly of the goat, know how 
many bezoars it contains, and they sell the goat for a price in pro- 
portion to the number which are therein. In order to ascertain 
this, they run both hands under the belly of the goat and beat the 
paunch along both sides, so that all the stones fall to the middle, 
and they then estimate exactly, by touch, how many bezoars are 
in it. The value of bezoar depends on the size, although the small 
possess no less virtue than the large. But in this respect one is 
often deceived by the fact that there are people who enlarge the 
bezoar with a kind of paste made of gum and other matei'ials of the 
same colour as the bezoar. They understand, even, how to give 
as many coats as the natural bezoar ought to have. One can detect 
this fraud easily by two methods. The first by weighing the bezoar 
and placing it to steep for some time in lukewarm water ; if the 
water does not change its colour, and if bezoar does not lose weight 
it has not been adulterated. The other means is to touch 
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the bezoar with a pointed hot iron ; if the iron enters it and makes 
It fry, it is a sign that it is a mixture, and that it is not genuine. For 
the rest, the larger the bezoar the higher the price, which rises in 
proportion like that of the diamond. For if 5 or 6 bozonj-s v.-ciJ’h 
an ounce, the ounce will be worth from 15 to IS francs, but if it is’a 
bezoar of one ounce, the ounce will be worth fully 100 francs. I 
have sold one of 4y4 ounces for as much as 2.000 "livres [£ 1507. 
(Tavernier, II, 116) . 


These prices work out as follows : 
Weight 

% to % of an oz. 

1 oz. 

4% oz. 


Price. 

2s. to 2s. ml 
£‘L 
£ 1.10 


We have seen that Roc quotes £3 to i£5 an oz. as the price in 
England, which is considerably lower. Tiiis goes to siippor: 
Fryer’s statement that owing to a heavy demand in India the .sloiwr- 
cannot be bought there to yield profit in England enough to repay 
for the trouble (Fryer, II, 34 ) . 

William Methwold bought at Masulipatnm in 1G21 a few bezoar- 
stones, some at 24 rialls (— 48 rupees) per scer (of 32 oz.) and 
some dearer (E. F. I, 1618-1621, p. 255). 


In a communication dated Jan. 6, 1648 from Surat, wc hniv‘ tlo' 
following remark: — ‘Bezoar stones cannot be got from Goicni'.ria 
(where the "pagode” is now worth, cKchange included, 4") rnjv < -1 
under 33 and 36 mahmudi.s per ounce’ (E. F. J. 1646-1630, 182). S'? 
the price at Golconda was Rs. 13 or 34 per oz. — a veiy Inch 
compared with the last quotation; but wc .may explain it by aup- 
posing that hero the stones were larger, and therefore nuid’, tiV'r*- 
costly ; — bc 5 idc.s the clatc:s arc 27 years apart. 


Again, in a Surat report for 3008. m. pir toh i\ 
for bczoar-slonc. This i.s er|uivalcnt to Rs. 8'; j pi-r (1. t f 
16GS-1669, p. 3). 

Tavernier visited Golconda several tirn< . and vwr. PPar* ' 
in the bezoar-goats. lie once purchw-fd u‘ ru\icn 
rupec-s’ worth of hezoar for 1))^' .servants of ih<' Fn-dlh ef.d. p p '• 
Companies. Considering Roe’s quotation and -’'-''J' ■ p" " 

Engli'h could not liavc bom'hi H fur imp>cjtation m bn 'lo* £ ? 

siblv they did so for bc.'d disj^ral. 
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It appears that export of bezoar-goats from Golconcla was pro- 
hibited on pain of death, the king of Golconda farming out the trade 
for a yearly payment of 6,000 old pagodas, or 45,000 livres.*'^ It 
was with great difficulty, therefore, that Tavernier once succeeded 
in procuring six bezoar-goats, which ho examined at his leasurc. 
‘They are beautiful animals’, he says, ‘very tall, and having fine 
hair, like silk.’ Ho had to paj' 3 rupees for a goat with one bezoar 
only, 4 rupees each for another two, and 41/^ each for the remaining 
three. The last five had from two to four bezoars each. (Tavernier, 
II, 116-18). 

Jahangir relates that an Afghan once ‘brought from the Car- 
natic two goats that had pazahnr (bezoar stones, an antidote against 
poison). I had always heard that an animal that has pazahar is 
very thin and miserable, but these goats were very fat and fresh. I 
ordered them to kill one of them, which was a female. Four 
pazahar stones became apparent, and this caused great astonish- 
ment’ (Tuzuk, 117 ; R. & B,, I, 240), The Carnatic, as the reader 
is aware, borders on Golconda, 

Bezoars are also obtained from cows, which weigli up to 17 or 
18 French ounces. But these arc not esteemed. A bezoar from a 
monkey, which is round in shape, is particularly efficacious, but 
rare, and proportionately costly. One of the size of a nut would 
cost more than 100 ecus (i.c. £22-10-0) (Tavernier, II, 118-19) . 

Methwold {Relations oj Golconda, 34) and Fryer (II, 141) are 
at one vdth Tavernier in thinking that the monkey bezoars are the 
best ; though Fi’yer saj^s they are long, while Tavernier makes them 
round. ‘Those that are rough’, continues Fiyer, ‘prove commonly 
faulty, breaking with Stones in the middle : Others in form of 
Tares, somewhat flat, which bi-eak in smaller Stones in the middle, 
are better than the rough ones ’ {ibid.) 

Manucci has the following interesting, if fantastic, account, of 
the origin of the bezoar in the monkey: ‘They [the monks] told me 
that in that country [Borneo] was an island where there were 
many baboons. The natives inflict wounds on them with a small 
poisoned arrow shot from a zarvatana (blow-tube). The baboon. 


43. This equation is untenable on Tavernier’s own showing ; since 6,000 
old pagodas=£ 2,700, and 45,000 livres= £3,375. But with Tavernier this is a 
small matter. 

13 
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aware that the wound is poisoned, takes to flight at once, and goes 
to hnd a certain herb which is an antidote. The blood is then 
stanched and the wound closes, but at the spot, instead of flesh, the 
blood congeals into a stone which possesses the virtue of the p)an? 
that was eaten. The natives recognise these baboons in- their 
height, and killing them, withdraw the stone, which has greater 
potency than any others’ (Storia, III, 191-92) . 

Flyer suggests the following methods of detecting fraudulent 
manufactures : 'Bezoar is tried sundry ways: As the rubbing Chalk 
upon a Paper, then rubbing the Stone hard upon the Chalk, if it 
leave an Olive-Colour it is good. Also touch any with a Red-hot 
Iron, which you suspect because their Colour is lighter than ordin- 
arily they use to be, and if they fry like Rosin or Wax, they arc 
naught. Sometimes they are tried by putting them into dear 
Water, and if there arise upon them small white Bubhle.s. they arc 
good, and if none, they are doubtful. The use of the Hot Iron i': 
esteemed infallible,’ (II, 141). 

The reader will notice that at least one test. rik.. that of the 
pointed hot iron, is common to Roe, Tavernier, Fryer, and tlu- 
last writer calls it infallible. 


PORCUPINE STONE 


The bezoar leads on naturally to the ‘porcupine .'^toric'. whkh. 
was another much, esteemed antidote, and. according to Tin’trni!.r. 
‘more efiicacious against poison than bezonr’. It was found in th' 
head of the porcupine. ‘When it is placed to steep in water for :* 
quarter of an hour,’ continues Tavernier, Uho water hccomr* 
bitter that there is nothing in the world to equal it in hlttenw .■ 
This animal has also sometimes, in il.s belly, a .stone which i' of !n«- 
same nature and equally good as tljnt which comc-s from the Iw.-u!. 


except with this difTercncc, that it loses nothinst of i?;. weight or r;."- 
by steeping in water, while there is diminution of the ottwr. 
During my life I have bought three of the.-o • tone.':. Or;'* co'’. r.y' 
500 ecus [£ 112-10-0], and I disposed of it ; ubsoquently with. 
vantage to the Amba.s.sndor Dominico He S.anti.^. of v-'hr^r. 
spoken in my accounts of Persia. I paid 400 eem- tAhd 
other, whid/l still keep ; and the third wa- :nln t- nW-T ^ 

[£ G7-10-01, and I made a pr*\se:jt of it tti a fri-nd ’ {'i.n.a-.-n:- r. 

119-20) . 




'» f 


The edUor*5 footnote, tn thin yat'-age 
scem.n prob.-ible tha* the .••vib- tance supp-'’-'- 


j, v.'ejtn n'l'ti.er 


ti't 
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head of the porcupine was a vegetable drug, to which that mythical 
origin was ascribed (Garcia da Oi’ta, 470 f.) . Castanheda mentions 
a stone obtained in the head of an animal called bulgoldorf, which 
was exceedingly rare, and was said to be an antidote against all 
kinds of poison (Kerr, Voyages and Travels, ii, 439). A. Hamilton 
(in Pinkerton, viii, 450) says that at Lingen, near Johore, he has 
seen pieces of porcupine bezoar as big as, and shaped like, a wal- 
nut, valued at 600 pieces of eight.’ It is only necessary to add that 
a piece of eight had the same value as an ecu, viz., 4s. 6d. 

SNAKE-STONE 

Tavernier winds up his long account of miscellaneous stones 
with the following passage : T shall finally make mention of the 
snake-stone, which is nearly the size of a double [? doubloon, a 
Spanish gold coin, larger than the English penny, formerly worth 
33 to 36s., now slightly over £ 1], some of them tending to an 
oval shape, being thick in the middle and becoming thin towards 
the edges. The Indians saj' that it grows on the heads of certain 
snakes, but I should rather believe that it is the priests of the 
idolaters who make them think so, and that this stone is a composi- 
tion which is made of certain drugs. Whatever it may be, it has an 
excellent virtue in extracting all the poison when one has been 
bitten by a poisonous reptile. If the part bitten is not punctured it 
is necessary to make an incision so that the blood may flow ; and 
when the stone has been applied to it, it does not fall off till it has 
extracted all the venom which is dra\vn to it. In order to clean it 
it is steeped in woman’s milk, or, in default of it, in that of a cow ; 
and after having been steeped for ten or twelve hours, the milk, 
which has absorbed all the venom, assumes the colour of matter. 
One day, when I dined \vith the Archbishop of Goa, he took me 
into his museum, where he had many curiosities. Among other 
things he showed me one of these stones, and in telling me of its 
properties assured me that but three days since he had made trial 
of it, and then he presented it to me. As he ti’aversed a marsh 
on the island of Salsette, upon which Goa is situated, on his way 
to a house in the country, one of his pallankeen bearers, who was 
almost naked, was bitten by a serpent and was at once cured by this 
stone. I have bought many of them ; it is only the Brahmans who 
sell them, and it is that which makes me think that they make 
them. You employ two methods to ascertain if the snake-stone is 
good, and that there is no fraud. The first is by placing the stone 
in the mouth, for then, if good, it leaps and attaches itself immediate- 
ly, to the palate. The other is to. place it in a glass full of water, 
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and immediately, if it is genuine, the water begins to boil, and sma!! 
bubbles ascend from the stone which is at the bottom, to the top of 
the water’ (Tavernier, 11, 120-21). 


Much useful bibliographj' is condensed in the following footnote 
to the above passage : ‘ Thevenot says that they were made of the 
ashes of the root of a certain plant, mixed with a particular kind of 
clay (Voyages, p. 94). Some snake-stones appear to liave been 
made of charred bone. (See for an exhaustive account of this sul>- 
iect Yule, Hohson-Johson, 847; Tennent, Ceylon, i, 197; Fryer. 13S f; 
Voyage of F. Leguat, ii, 234). The belief in their efficacy is .still 
very general in India ; by some they are supposed to bo found in 
the head of the adjutant bird (see Ball, Jungle Lijc in India, $2 ; 
Prof. W. R. Halliday, Folk-lore, xxxii, 262 ft'., xxxiii, llSf.).* 
(P. 120, f.n. 2) . 


‘Tliere is still another stone,’ continues Tavernier, 

‘ which is called “ stone of the hooded snake,” It is 

a kind of snake which has. as it were, a iiood which 

hangs behind the head, and it is behind this bond 

that the stone is found, the smallest being of the .sire of n 
hen’s egg. There are snakes in Africa and in A.sia of an onormoir^ 
size, and up to 25 feet in length, as was that one who.sc .4:jn is pre- 
served at Batavia. This snake had swallowed a girl of eightfcu 
years, of which fact I have elsov/licro given an account. You find 
these stones only in snakes which arc, at the least, two fvet \n 
length. The stone, which is not hard, v.dicn rubbed against an- 
other stone yields a kind of slime which, when dissoh'r<l in watt-r 
and drunk by a person wlio has some poi.son in liis body, h.as tin* 
property of driving it out at once. Tho.se 5:nnke.s are only to be 
found on the coasts of Melinda, and you can obtain the stivnc'. fn>tn 
Portuguese sailors and soldiers on Ihoir return from Morrimb'-gU'* 
(Tavernier, II, 121). 


Ovinglon tolls a story of a snnkc-bitc and the cure of it ^ I 
with a snake-stone, wliich he follows up with a description t>! c /fn- 
po.«:i(ion and virtues of n .snake-stone, and t'nr* metlusd- t>f pti'.tir. . 
it to the test: ‘A Peon of mine, named CJcmcJ.' he " wi l.-e': : 
abroad in the Gra.^^.s after the Rains, was unfortunately i/.t on 
sudden by one of them. The latent ?n:\l;.' twb.ted 
ins Leg, and in a short time br<ui"ht him tn the (truurul iw 
in him an immedirUe delifiuium of Bp'.rii, idnV' t *■<.*.. i- 
tion. Tne Servant*-* •"•ho were stunding by, uv.u;uy- Pi- . e ; 
ealled immedi.'PvIy upon an ihuj-.r’. Merchant, v. eo 
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wards him with a special Medicine for liis Recovery. The thing 
which he carried about him, and which instantly applj'ed, is a Spe- 
cifick against the Poison of Snakes, cured him, and therefore ob- 
tains the Name of Snake-stone. It is a small artificial Stone, al- 
most flat, only with a little protuberance in the middle, and of a 
gray Colour. The Composition of it is Ashes of burnt Roots, mixt 
with a kind of Earth, which is found at Dhi, belonging to the Portu- 
guese ; and those are burnt together again, out of which Paste the 
Stones are formed. They are not all alike Colour’d, but those that 
have receiv’d more of the Fire, are thereby inclin’d to a lighter 
Gray, the others are a little more dark. This Stone Cures by the 
application of it to the part invenom’d, to which it immediately 
sticks fast, and by its powerful Attraction sucks back the infus’d 
Venom, ‘ till its Pores are full. Then like a glutted Horse-Leach 
it falls off, and disgorges the replenisht Pores in Milk (the proper- 
est liquor for this purpose) which by discolouring, it renders li- 
vid. Upon this it recovers new strength, and its Alexipharmick 
quality again, and is speedily prepar’d for a fresh Draught of Poi- 
son, if any remains in the affected part, ’till it quite extracts what- 
ever the venomous Serpent had immited ; which makes those Coun- 
terpoisons in great esteem against all external Attacks upon the 
Body ; as the Cordial Antidotes are most valuable for expelling or 
subduing any Poyson inwardly receiv’d. The double Excellence 
of this Stone recommends its woi"th very highly, in that a little of 
it scraped off, and mixt vith Wine, or some other proper vehicle, 
and inwardly taken, is reputed one of the most powerful Medicines 
against any Malignant Fevers or Infectious Diseases, that is known; 
and much excels the deservedly fam’d Gasper Antoni, or Goa 
Stone. Tire trial of these Stones is made by fixing them to the 
Roof of the Mouth, to which if they stick fast, ’tis a sign they are 
genuine, if they easily fall off, fictitious. Another method for know- 
ing the true Stones from the Counterfeit, is to immerse them in a 
Glass of Water, where, after a while, if some light Ebullitions rise 
from them, and ascend through the Body of the Water, this like- 
wise is an approv’d Sign that the Stone is not spurious. The Euro- 
peans, for the Security of themselves against the Danger of these 
Serpents, which are every where so common in India, carry always 
about them one of these Stones inclosed in a Heart of Gold, fixt to 
a Golden Chain, which hangs about their Necks ’ (p. 260-63) . 

The reader will have remarked that the author is speaking here 
of the artificial snake-stone. He knows nothing apparently of the 
‘ natural ’ snake-stone. 
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YADATASH OR RAIN-STONE 

According to the Farhang-i-Anandra), it was a stone v/hich. 
when incantations were recited over it, and the stone placed on 
the hand and put up to the sky, was believed to bring clovsds and 
rain in abundance. This belief was widely current among the 
Turks. It is to be traced to the foUondng incident in sacred In^- 
tory, which, however, is not to be found in the Old Testament. 

It is related that when Japheth got leave from his father Noah., 
to proceed towards the east and the north with his family and rela- 
tions, he requested his father to teach him a prayer which should 
bring rain whenever he wished it. The patriarch Noah gave him a 
stone which had that virtue, and either recited, or made a show 
of reciting the ism-i-a!^ zam over it (Akharnamaf I, 58). According 
to another version, Noah taught him the is7n-i~a‘^am and traced it 
on the stone (Shajaratid Airak, 24), 


Japheth then set out on his journey, and produced rain with 
the help of that stone whenever he required it, 

‘It is said that this seci’ot was disclosed to Nonh by Gabuel. 
and that he was intruded, when he wanted rain, to repeat the 
name of God, to breathe on the stone, and throw it in water, and 
rain would then fall' (Shajaratul Atrak 24). 

On Japheth’s deatli the stone passed to his eldest son, Tuih, 
who succeeded him. 

This, we should remember, was the first stone of its kind. 


This stone, which was called j«dn icir^ or yada tdsl by th*' 
Turks, sang-Uyada by the Persians, and hajnrul-mnir lay tin* 
was reported to be common among the Turks in later time-.— wie.c;-. 
presumably moans that a kind of stone came in succe^'din’; a.y 
to be credited with similar properties, and was Mjpp.r,<‘sl t-> b^* d>' • 
cended in some mysterious way from the cele\u;vt<^d s'auw d Nfv'.r. 
{Akharmlma, I. 58; Shajaratnl Atrak, 24). 

Bfibur often speaks of this stone in hi; Mcm.ty.r ' ; and ni'-'nu > ' 
of it in Mughal history is frequent. 

Later on. the yadn stone was belioved tn bring no*, ^ ;* 
wind and rain, but h.aik rmw, exre'-dvp ndd r.nd v; /"-n. ' 


An instance where the .‘toir* wa- mcr.-a, 


b/ d;r>.e."e, u 


and snov.' and hail appeareu 1 rjt-d ir 




, ■* '* fr i , i't* * 

'i v«iv*S *V* 


f f 
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Another instance : When Tuli KHan, son of CHingIz I£Han, 
during the Mughals’ invasion of China in 627 A.H. (=1230 A.C.) 
was driven by the Chinese to lOdaia, and was reduced to an extre- 
mity, he used the sang-i-yada, which brought snow and rain and 
intense cold. He thus scored a victory and put a large number of 
the enemjf to the sword, taking some prisoner, Ghiasu'd-Din 
“I£Hiyand Mir,” Hahihu's Siyar, Bombay 1857 III, Pi. i, 29). 

Rain-making with this stone, however, was not a common thing 
within the power of every tiro. It was an esoteric art and was 
practised professionally. Those who knew the use of the stone 
were called yadain or jadalu. 

Rai Anand Ram “ Mulchlis ” reports that a Turk, who under- 
stood the art of the yada stone, was once on a visit to Nawab 
“Saifu’d-Daula” A’bdu’s-Samad KHan. who was Nciziin of Mul- 
tan in the reign of Muhammad SHah. At the Nawab’s request he 
gave the performance once, and produced plenty of cloud, and 
rain and hail. 

The Emperor Muhammad ^ah, having heard of it, directed 
his immediate attendance at Delhi ; but by the time the orders 
reached Multan, the Turk had left for Turkistan, his home 
Mir^atidl-Istildh, P.U.L. MS., f. 136 b). 

The Shajaratul Airak wrongly identifies this stone with, or at 
least assimilates it to, the bezoar-stone, and thus has misled many 
European scholars of repute. Again, the word jada has no connec- 
tion wth ‘ jade,’ as has been sometimes supposed. 




The Imperial Treasury of the Greater Mughals 

By 

Mr. Abdul Aziz, Bar-at-Law. 

(Author*s Copyright] 

CHAPTER IV : 

THE ACTUAL CONTENTS OF THE JEWEL TREASURY FROM 
THE INVASION OF BABUR TO THAT OF NADIR SJIAIL 

Now that we have surveyed the historical notices of precious 
and semi-precious stones and other valuable substances, we are in 
a position to try and form an idea of the actual amoimt of the total 
treasure ; for while fragments, diarists' entries and anecdotes may 
be good history, tliey fail to produce an impression unless they arc 
synthesized into a concrete and self-sustaining whole, and visunlh- 
ed as such. 

It is as if after witnessing the presentations in court and other 
individual accretions to tlie Treasury wo were now entering the 
Treasury itself, and trying to take stock of the wealth that has accin 
mulated there. 


Tlie Indian Mughals had a great reputation for wenltli, 
as far as the Jewel Treasury is concerned, v.'as well (les'-n't'd. 
While the contents of the Cash Treasury waxed and waned with ihf 
exigencies of the Mughal Empire and witli the habits atid 
ment of the Emperor, the Jewel Treasury grew without abatf.'nrnt, 
at least from the accession of Akbar down to Nadir SNfih s invar;;on 
in 1739. 

The impressions of foreign travellers can be gaiiicred f.'-orn t/e"' 
following excerpts : 

* Of these precious stones the Mogul lire: a quarnity inh'-nw4 
from Tnimur-i-lang and tlie otlier kings, his pred«'CW ’.or;.. dv -- 
obtained in the conquests of the Bijapur and Gulhand.^h kotg 
In addition there are tho:e iw js daily buying, 'i'io' r- ' 

account of the fact tiiat in there days he ha,-: le rren- f:a-. r r : t-h- 
diamond mines, and there Is no stint of uitnn--. tie- l-.rgv i i 
For. although King llurnayun was dethrunni and rxgdh-j fi-i'et h-;-. 


■V inr’a-riWd 
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kingdom by Sher Shah, he did not thereby lose his jewels, for he 
took them away and brought them back with him.’ (Storia, II, 343.) 

We are not sure about the ‘ Mogul ’ inheriting precious stones 
‘ from Taimur-i-lang ’. Nor is any importance to be attached to the 
last sentence, which stands unsupported by any evidence,^ 

The following is more sensible : 

‘ Chah-Jehan, says Bernier, ‘ who was a great economist, and 
reigned more than forty years without being involved in any great 
wars, never amassed six hourours of rowpies? But I do not in- 
clude in this sum a great abundance of gold and silver articles, of 
various descriptions, curiously wrought, and covered with precious 
stones ; or a prodigious quantity of pearls and gems of all kinds, of 
great size and value. I doubt whether any other Monarch pos- 
sesses more of this species of wealth ; a throne of the great Mogol, 
covered with pearls and diamonds, being alone valued, if my memory 
be correct, at three hourours of roupies? But all these precious 
stones, and valuable articles, are the spoils of ancient princes, 
Patans and Rajas, collected during a long course of years, and in- 
creasing regularly under every reign, by presents which the 
Omrahs are compelled to make on certain annual festivals ’ 
(P. 223). 

But this is only by way of introduction. 

It is now time we attempted some stock-taking of the Mu^al 
Jewel Treasury. We should love to have before us an authentic 
report of the contents of the Treasury for each of the major reigns, 
duly signed and verified by the Treasurer in charge at the time, 
setting forth, as was the rule, the number and the weight of the 
stones and pearls with the quality and the value of each clearly 
indicated. Unforttmately such a report, extremely desirable as 
it would be, is not available. But we possess a few documents of 
comparatively minor importance with which we shall have to shift 
as best we may. But we must begin at the beginning. 

BABUR. 

The swingeing victory of Panipat placed at Babur’s disposal 
the cumulated ‘treasures of five kings.’^ We have no doubt that 

1. See below, pp. 278-9. 

2. A remark already dealt with under “ Cash Treasury 

3. For criticism of this see p. 302 below. 

4. Humayun Nama, 12, 
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huge quantities of jewels fell into Babur’s hands at Delhi and 
Agra, but we know also that Babur showered nionov and jewels 
recklessly on his followers— princes, nobles, soldiers and the rest 
^just as he squandered the cash hoarded for generations by a linf' 
of thrifty kings before him. Some idea of the scale of muninccucc 
can be gathered from the following, which is only a part of the 
general distribution, which chances to be recorded: 

KHwaja Kalan Beg repeatedly asked for leave to proceed to 
Kabul, as the climate of India did not suit him. 

Babur reluctantly gave him peimission and by lus hands sent 
the following presents for his relations at Kabul, with the instruc- 
tion that all begums should set up their various tents in the farden 
of the audience-chamber, celebrate the occasion properly and thank 
God for the great victory, accepting these presents from the 
Emperor, 

To each begum was to be presented one of Sultan Ibrahfm'.*^ 
special dancing girls with a gold plate full of jewels — ruby, pearl, 
cornelian, diamond, emerald, turquoise, topnr, and cat’.s-eye— two 
small mother-of-pearl trays full of a.^rajis and two oilier tr.ays full 
of .shd/mtk/iTs and all kinds of stuffs in sets of nine — four trays and 
one plate in all. And to the elder relations were n dnnrin<r 
girl, a plate of jewels, and a tray each of n.^irajis and shdhrnidsi*— - 
the dancing girl with the plate to be presented first, and the rest 
later. Jewels, a^rajls, .^dhriilchls and .stufF.s were to bf' iriven to 
sisters, children, harams, kin.smcn, begums, nursos, fuster- 

brolhers, dqhdchas and others. 

These instructions wore carried out, and there were great 
doings for three days in the nudicncc-hnll garden at Kabul.* 


HUMAYON 


Kumayun apparently carried about with lu'm in hi'- 
as many of the jcv.'ols as ho could remove from tlw ,h v/. 


v.'.anderin 
'1 Trt'>‘-‘!ry 


Wo do not hear much of them, Iinwever, On hi-: v 
near Baba Haji fort (in the .rauth of Afehnnbtan), Hu 
cd a ruby, a pearl and a few thing'' to a B.'duch ch 
treated him kindly and shown diwotioti.'' 


/nv to 
rf ’>3, un e 


ri 

U 


-4 




5. Hor^.r'vr'r! b 

cwi'i-'a-f'd. i.'t'' py—afr, f.' s lUf-nsI tf 

C. A'*."'..-:, CS (If.’J, 
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Abul-Fazl has already told us how after his arrival in Persia 
Humayun offered to ^ah Tahmasp Babur’s famous diamond with 
250 rubies."^ 

Gulbadan Begum has a different story to tell of the presentation 
of the jewels to the SHah. She tells us that Humayun kept his 
collection of precious stones in a purse or pocket-book which he 
carried on his body, and which he left in charge of Hamida Banu 
Begum when he went out. The existence of it was known to none 
other than those two. One day the Begum went for a bath, and, 
wrapping up the purse in a handkerchief, put it on the Emperor’s 
bed. Raushan Kuka, finding his opportunity, abstracted five rubies 
from the purse. He made common cause with Ifflwaja ghazi, 
another traitor, entrusted the rubies to him, and the two together 
made plans for their disposal. They went to a horse-coper and 
bought tipuchdq horses for themselves, promising them the rubies 
in consideration. 

When the Begum retmmed from the bath, the Emperor handed 
her the purse. Finding it too light, she at once suspected foul play 
and spoke to her husband. They were alarmed. The Begum acted 
promptly, took her brother KHwaja Mu‘azzam, into her confidence 
and asked him to make inquiry into the matter without making 
fuss. KHwaja Mu‘azzam acted silently and skilfully. He interro- 
gated the horse-merchants and I^waja ghazi’s servant, with the 
result that the little plot was discovered and the rubies located. 
Ultimately the rubies were tactfully recovered from KHwaja ghazi 
and restored to the Emperor. 

KHwaja ghazi and Raushan Kuka, thus balked and disgraced, 
could think of no better plan of avenging themselves than carrying 
tales to the SHah, and trying to poison his mind against their master. 
The Emperor noticed that the SHah’s manner towards him cooled 
and there were signs of estrangement. Humayun at once sent to the 
SHah all the rubies and jewels that he possessed,^ and explained 
the whole matter. The SHah then admitted that KHwaja Ghazi 
and Raushan Kuka were entirely responsible for the strained rela- 
tions. The old cordiality was then restored, and the two mischief 
mongers were handed over by Humayun to the ^ah, who cast 
them into prison (Humayun Ndma, 70-73) . 


7. See above. 

8, Mrs. Beveridge’s rendering is not sufficiently clear on this point. 

.7 
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As this is the only occasion on which presentation of jewels is 
mentioned in Humayun Nama, this must be the great presentation 
including ‘Babur’s diamond’. So thinks also Mrs. Beveridge 
(Tr., 173, f.n. 1). ^ 

This story is only partiaUy corroborated by Jauhai’ in the fol- 
lowing passages He writes : Humayun always carried ‘ this 
valuable diamonds and rubies in a purse in his pocket ; but when he 
was performing his ablutions he generally laid them on one side ; 
he had done so this day, and forgot them : it so happened that when 
the King was gone, and the humble servant Jouhev was about to re- 
mount his horse, he saw a green-flowered purse lying on the ground, 
and a pen-case by the side of it : he immediately took them up, and 
as soon as he had overtaken the King, presented them ’. Humayun 
was much astonished when he saw them, and was delighted (Ste- 
wart, 66-67 ; Tazkara, P.U.L.MS . , f. 56 6) . Then he goes on to say 
that Humayun kept these valuables about him because he had for- 
merly entrusted them to Raushan Beg who had been guilty of dis- 
honestly (Stewart, 67 ; Tazkara, f. 56 b) . This last is at variance 
witli the version in Humayun Ndma. Probably the facts of the 
matter did not come to Jauhar’s knowledge, and when Jauhar heard 
that Raushan Kuka had stolen the jewels he thought he had been 
in charge of them. 

The fullest account of the presentation of the jewels to the 
SHah that we possess is found in the following passage in Jauhar : — 
‘We remained several days encamped on the hunting grounds; 
during this time his Majesty ordered his diamonds and rubies to be 
brought to him ; and having selected the largest diamond, placed it 
in a mother-of-pearl box ; he then added several other diamonds®® 
and rubies ; and having placed them on a ti'ay, gave them in charge 
of Byram Beg to present them to the Persian monarch, wdth a mess- 
age, “that they were brought from Hindustan purposely for liis 
Majesty.” 

When ^ah Tahmasp saw these precious stones he was astonish- 
ed. and sent for his jewellers to value them. The jewellers declared 
they were above all price ; on which the Persian signified hi.s 
acceptance, and conferred on Byram Beg the title of ^v’ith 

permission to use the kettle-drum and standard.'* The diploma and 


8a, The MS. does not mention diamond,s here. 
9, No ‘standard’ in the MS. 
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insignia were sent the next day ; but from that time, for two months, 
Ihere was no intercourse of any kind between the monarchs’ (Ste- 
wart, 68 ; Tazkara, f. 57 a-b) . The last statement is cryptic. Pro- 
bably Jauhar is thinking of the coolness caused by Raushan Kuka’s 
backbiting, and has got mixed up about the time and the occasion. 

Jauhar’s account also refers to the great presentation. Major 
Stewart thinks the same (P. 68, f.n.). Excepting the slight dis- 
crepancies already noticed, there is nothing really inconsistent in 
the accoxmts of Gulbadan Begum and Jauhar. The reader has no 
doubt noticed that Rau^an Kuka’s episode occurred some time 
before Jauhar found the purse, and the presentation followed some 
days later. 


AKBAR 

We are emerging into daylight as we approach the reign of 
Akbar. Thanks to Abu’l-Fazl’s encyclopaedic mind and method, 
we have some definite information about the contents of the Mughal 
Treasury, their arrangement and valuation. Akbar’s great minister 
thus outlines the establishment of the Jewel Treasury and the me- 
thod of classification and storing followed : 

A treasurer, a clerk (bitikchi) , a ddrogha and a few experienc- 
ed jewellers constituted the staff of the Treasury. The jewels were 
classified according to value in an elaborate system. Rubies were 
put in twelve classes, diamonds, emeralds, and red and blue yaquts 
also in twelve classes, and pearls in sixteen. 

The value of the rubies in each class ran as follows : 


Class. Value. 


' 1 

From 

1,000 

muhrs 


upwards 

2 


999 

33 

to 

500 

muhrs 

3 

}} 

499 

33 

33 

300 

33 

4 


299 

33 

33 

200 

33 

5 

3J 

199 

33 

33 

100 

33 

6 

JJ 

99 

33 

33 

60 

33 

7 

5J 

59 

33 

33 

40 

33 

8 

53 

39 

33 

53 

30 

33 

9 

53 

29 

33 

33 

10 

33 

10 

33 

9| 

33 

33 

5 

33 

11 

33 

4f 

33 

33 

1 

muhr 

12 

33 

f muhr 

33 

X 

4 

rupee. 
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The diamonds, emeralds, and red and blue 
wise classified thus : 


ydquts were like- 


Class. 


Value. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 


11 . 

12 . 


From 30 muhrs 

)) 29f „ 

to 

upwards 

15 m%ihrs 

J? 

14| 

11 

11 

12 

11 


11^- 

11 

11 

10 

11 


n 

11 

11 

7 

11 


6 | 

11 

11 

5 

11 


4f 

11 

11 

3 

» 

Sf 

2f 

11 

11 

2 

11 


If 

11 

11 

1 

muhr 

11 

A quarter 

11 

11 

5 

rupees 

11 

rupee less 
than a 
muhr. 

4f rupees 

It 

2 

ft 

11 

If 

11 

11 

f 

rupee 


We don’t know the weight of the stones assigned to tlie various 
classes either in this or in the previous list ; but the reader will see 
that while rubies ranging in price from 30 to 1000 viulirs and up- 
wards are classified under eight heads, diamonds, emeralds and 
ydquts of the same prices are all grouped together in the first class. 
In other words, rubies of over 30 mulirs and diamonds and other 
stones of under 30 muhrs are elaborately classified. From ihis one 
would be inclined to think that rubies or at least the high class ones, 
were, weight for weight, more valuable tlran other stones. But this 
is not true, for we learn a little lower dov.m tliat a diamond worth 
1 lakh of rupees weighed less than half as much as a ruby of the 
same price ; though emeralds were several degrees cheaper than 
either,^® 
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Pearls had sixteen classes : 


Class. Value. 


1. 


From 

30 

muhrs 


upwards. 

2. 


99 

29| 

99 

to 

15 

muhrs 

3. 


99 

14| 

99 

99 

12 

99 

4. 


99 

Ilf 

99 

99 

10 

99 

5. 


99 * 

9| 

99 

99 

7 

99 

6. 


99 

6| 

99 

99 

5 

99 

7. 


99 

4| 

99 

99 

3 

99 

8. 


99 

2f 

99 

99 

2 

99 

9. 


99 

If 

99 

99 

1 

muhr 

10. 

From 

imder 

1 

muhr 

99 

5 

rupees 

11. 

J) 

99 

5 

rupees 

99 

2 

99 

12. 


99 

2 

99 

99 

If 

99 

13. 


99 

If 

99 

99 

30 

dams 

14. 

99 

99 

30 

dams 

99 

20 

99 

15. 

99 

99 

20 

99 

99 

10 

99 

16. 

99 

99 

10 

99 

99 

5 

)9 


The way these pearls were stored and strung is given in detail : 
Twenty pearls were placed on each of the strings in the first class. 
The actual number of the strings in this class is not given, since that 
probably varied from time to time. Next we are told that the total 
number of strings in each class corresponded to the class itself, i.e., 
the second class contained two strings, the third class three strings, 
and the sixteenth class sixteen strings. In this case the number of 
pearls on each string is not known. Presumably it was kept elastic 
on purpose. This arrangement apparently did not apply to the first 
class, where the number of pearls on each string was fixed, and the 
total number of strings was left undetermined. The reader observes 
that in both cases room was left for fresh acquisitions and disburse- 
ments. 

At the end of every string the royal seal was affixed, to guard 
against replacement or fraud. 

Abu’l-Fazl then goes on to detail the charges for boring pearls, 
which varied with the class of the pearl bored. 
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Next follow the prices of jewels of unusual weight and value 
in Akbar’s Treasury : 


Kind of Jewel 'Weight 


Price 


Euby, 

Diamond. 

Emerald. 

Yaqut. 

Pearl. 


11 tank, 

3J 


20 ratis 



Rs. 100,000 

„ 100,000 

„ 52,000 

„ 50,000 

„ 50,000 


5 

17 

4 

5 


{A’ln, Text, I, 11-12 ; Blochmann, 15-16) . 


The weight and price of the ruby correspond beautifully to 
those of (1) a ruby purchased by Mahabat KHan from a European 
and offered to Jahangir (Jahangir’s Reign, No. 10), and (2) the 
engraved ruby sent by SHah ‘ Abbas to Jahangir and ultimately set 
on the rail of the Peacock Throne {Ihid., No. 16) . 

As regards the value of diamonds, Nos. 1 and 2 of ^ah Jahan’s 
reign in our list both weigh 100 ratis each, and are priced at 
Rs. 100,000 and Rs. 150,000 respectively ; while No, 8 of Jahangir’s 
reign, which weighed less than 80 rails, was also valued at 
Rs. 100,000. It thus appears that the prices of diamonds ruled much 
higher in the reigns of Jahangir and l^ah Jahan than in Akbar’s 
time. 


JAHANGIR. 

As the reader is aware, we possess the De Laet-Manriquo in- 
ventory of the treasure left by Akbar in 1605, the cash part of which 
was given and discussed in the chapter on ' Cash Treasur 5 ^ Tlie 
remaining portion of it can now be set forth. 

For convenience of treatment the inventory of the Jewel Trea- 
sury is given entire, altliough it comprises besides px'ecious stono.s 
and gems, ornaments, furniture, gold and silver plate and utensils, 
statues, porcelain, books, cloths and woollens, tents and curtains, 
arras and accoutrements, harness and housings. These items will 
be severally treated of in the succeeding chapters. But witn the 
details of gems and jewels fresh in the reader’s mind, I have con- 
sidered it worth while to attempt an estimate of the entire contents 
of the Jewel Treasury at this stage, although it include.^ a great den! 
of miscellaneous wealth not usually counted as treasure. tus 
course seems better than breaking up the lists into individual j terns, 
and distributing them over the %'arious chapters dealing witlr thorc 
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details. Nor would it then be possible to discuss the value and uti- 
lity of these lists if their contents were so dissipated. Tliese con- 
siderations have led the writer to place this chapter on the ‘ Actual 
Contents of the Jewel Treasm-y ’ immediately after gems and jewels, 
the fuller details of many of the articles summarized here being re- 
served for the chapters to follow. When the reader has gone 
through those chapters, he may refer back to this summary to form 
an idea of the total amounts accumulated. 


Ai'ticles. 


Value in 
rupees. 


Diamonds, rubies, emeralds, sapphires, pearls, and 

similar gems . . 60,520,521 


(De Laet, 108; Manrique, II, 293; Smith, J.R.A.S,, 1915, p. 241). 


Wrought gold, including necklaces 

Golden furniture (supellex) ; all lands of gold plate ; 
various images of elephants, horses, camels, and 
similar animals, made of gold 

Wrought silver, such as goblets (scyphi ) , dishes (disci ) , 
candlesticks, columns, and other vases and utensils 
of every kind 

Brazen (aenea) vessels and furniture of every kind 
and fashion 

Most elegant vessels of every kind in porcelain 
(Manrique adds ‘ and also of coloured glass ’, z.e., 
crystal) 

Books written by great men, and adoimed with 
extremely valuable bindings (24,000 volumes) . . 

Cloths interwoven with gold and silver, from Persia, 
Turkey, Gujarat, and Europe ; also silks of vai’ious 
kinds ; with cotton goods from Bengal and other 
provinces 

WooUen cloths, European, Persian, and Tartar 

Tents, hangings, umbrellas, canopea, rugs, and all 
things needed for the adornment of houses or for 
camp use 

Engines of war (tormenta bellica), mortars (bomhar- 
dae), balls, and gunpowder — as well as other 
military material 

Weapons — shields, swords, daggers, bows, arrows, and 
the like 


19,006,745 

9,507,992 

2,225,838 

51,225 

2,507,747 

6,463,731 

15,509,979 

503,252 

9,925,545 

8,575,971 

7,555,525 
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Articles. 


Value in 
rupees. 


Harness, bits of gold and silver, and everything else 

pertaining to horse furniture . . 2,525,646 

Housings decorated with gold and silver (tunicae 
equestres) [Mandelslo : ‘ covering-clothes for 

horses and elephants’]; cloaks of every kind, and 
royal arms (arma regalia) [‘Various kinds of 
coats and equestrian ornaments, worked and 
(417/2) embroidered with gold, silver, and preci- 
ous stones, including the arms borne and insignia 
carried before the Imperial person and those of 
the Royal house.’ — ^Manrique] . . 5,000,000 


Total . . 89,359,196 


(De Laet, 108-9 ; Manrique, II, 293-94 ; Smith, 

J.R.A.S., 1915, 241-42) .11 

Adding to this total the value of precious stones and gems 
we get the grand total : 


Brought forward 

Rs. 89,359,196 

Price of precious 


stones and pearls. 

„ 60,520,521 

Grand total. 

„ 149,879,717 


It is to be noticed that thrones and chairs are not specifically 
mentioned in De Laet’s list. We must presume them to be includ- 
ed under ‘ Golden furnitm-e (supellex) ’. 

It is now fairly established that Manrique, who is much over- 
estimated by V. A. Smith, only copied out De Lact’s list, so tliat his 
document has no independent — and at best only a corroborntivo-- 
value. De Liaet’s De imperio Magni Mogolis was published in 
while Manrique’s Itinerario appeared in 1640, But these clnlcr, 
should not mislead us, as the two documents are only copies of the 

11. For facility of reference the price of preciou-i stone': nntl 
included in the total, but is added only afterwards to make the Rrant 
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identical oflScial record, which represented the state of things at the 
death of Alibar. 

It may be noted in passing that in Mr. Hoyland’s translation 
the amounts have been carelessly transcribed in one or two cases, 
though tlie total given by him tallies with the total of the true sums, 
showing tliat the former are only clerical errors. For this and other 
reasons I have considered it safe to adopt Smith’s translation, which 
is made after collation of original texts, not entirely excluding even 
Mandelslo’s, which he considers spurious. 

This can be followed up with Hawkins’ account of the contents 
of Jahahgm’s Treasury about 1610, when Hawkins was at the 
Mughal com*t. 


Precious stones and pearls. 

Weight or number. 

Diamonds of not less than 2jl- car., ‘ rough, 
of all sorts and sizes, great and small ’. 

1'} battmans 
or 82'J- lbs. 

‘ Ballace rubies little and great, good and 
bad.’ 

2,000 pieces. 

Pearls of all sorts. 

12 battmans 
or 660 lbs. 

Rubies of all sorts. 

2 battmans 
or 110 lbs. 

Emeralds of all sorts. 

5 battmans or 
or 275 lbs. 

Yashm or jade, which comes from 
Cathay. 

1 battman 
or 55 lbs. 

Stones of Yemen .(which is a red stone). 

5,000 pieces. 

All other sorts, such as corals, topaz, 
etc. 

‘ An infinite number.’ 
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Ornaments and Jewelled Gold and Silver Ware. 

Chains of pearls and chains of all sorts of precious 
stones. 

Rings ‘with Jewels of rich Diamants, Ballace 
Rubies, Rubies and old Emerods ’ 

‘ Swords of Almaine Blades, with the Hilts and 
Scabberds set with divers sorts of rich stones, of 
the richest sort 

Poniards of two sorts. 

Saddle drums, used in hawking : very rich ones 
of gold, set with stones. 

Brooches ‘ for their heads, where-into their 
Feathers be put ’ : very rich. 

Saddles of gold and silver set with stones. 

Teukes (great lances) covered with gold, and the 
fluke (point) set with stones (‘ These instead of 
their colours, are carryed, when the King goeth 
to the warres ’) • 

Kittasoles (umbrellas, i.e., the chair) of state. 

‘ None in his Empire dareth in any sort have 
any of these carryed for his shadow but himselfe.’ 

Chairs of state (De Laet calls these thrones, and 
probably rightly) 

of silver 3 

of gold 2 

Other chairs of silver and gold. 

Rich glasses (i.e., mirrors) . 

Vases for wine, ‘ very faire and rich, set with 
jewels.’ 

Drinking cups (Fifty of these very rich, being 
‘ made of one piece of Ballace Ruby, and also of 
Emerods, of Eshim, of Turkish stone, and of 
other sorts of stones ’) . 

Plate (dishes, cups, basins, pots and beakers) . : 
of silver 


} 


Number or 
weight. 

‘An infinite 
number ’. 


2,200 

2,000 

500 

2,000 

1,000 


25 


20 


100 

200 

100 


500 


of gold 


2.000 bntlmnns 
or 110,000 lbs. 

1.000 bnttmnn.? 
or 55,000 lbs. 


Hawkins (Purchas, III, 32-33). 
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The thrones and chairs are all expressly included and separate- 
ly enumerated in this list. 

The reader will notice that although these two independent 
accounts refer to very nearly the same period, the dates being only 
five years apart, yet it is not possible for us to compare or verify 
the items ; since De Laet gives only the total value of each set 
of articles in rupees, while Hawkins gives the total number of 
the articles, and sometimes their total weight. 

For comparison or verification we have to fall back upon Mun- 
taldiahu’l-Luhah. The reader has already seen that, according to 
Khafi Khan, the Emperor’s jewels (jawahar-i-T^assa) , at Akbar’s 
death, weighed one maund and were worth over three crores of 
rupees (M.L., I, 243) : Now De Laet places the total value of dia- 
monds, rubies, emeralds, sapphu’es, pearls and other gems, at well 
over six crores, which is just about double KHafi KHan’s estimate. 
As for the weight, Hawkins gives weights for five gems out of eight 
in his list : these total 21% hattmans or maunds. Counting in the 
other gems, at a guess, the total weight of precious and semi-preci- 
ous stones and pearls would be over 30 maunds — as against one 
maund of KHafi KHan, No reconciliation between these authorities 
is possible even by assuming that KHafi KHan is coimting only pre- 
cious gems, and ignoring all semi-precious stuff ; for diamonds, 
rubies, pearls and emeralds (in Hawkins’ list) alone exceed 20 
maunds, even leaving ‘ ballace rubies ’ out of accovmt. The result 
is utter chaos. The present writer has more respect for the two 
inventories elaborately copied out by the European travellers than 
for KHafi IHlan’s ravings. 

SHAH JAHAN 

^ah Jahan’s reign represents the heyday of material splend- 
our and prosperity, and with his accession the art of collecting, 
valuing and classifying jewels entered on a new career. The lead- 
ing spirit of the age, the Emperor himself, was a great connoisseur 
of pearls and stones. 

Let us for a moment step backward to get a true perspective. 

Vicissitudes had come to an end with Humayun, and the sledge- 
hammer strokes of Akbar’s victories gave a rough outline to an 
empire, which fifty years of wise and tolerant government was gra- 
dually to make ship-diape and tolerably homogeneous, 
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The opportunities offered by the settled government and peace 
left behind by Akbar were not however used to the best advantage 
by his son. With all the advantages of a strong and healthy consti- 
tution, high education and a mind delicately responsive to the appeal 
of natural phenomena, he had a fine temperament, a healthy curio- 
sity, highly developed tastes and an extensive range of interests, 
with all this to his credit, his intemperate habits, specially in the 
latter half of his reign, reduced him to the condition of a roi 
faineant, the real power being vested in the hands of Nur Jahan, 
who, considering her disabilities, steered the ship of state with re- 
markable ability and talent. 


Against this backgroimd SHah Jahan’s accession stands out in 
conspicuous relief. The increasing resotuces of a peacefully pro- 
gressing empire were at once placed at the disposal of a man who 
understood the true meaning and value of wealth — ^who did not 
spend a pice where no return was assured, arid who did not scruple 
to spend millions where to his mind a real need was being satisfied. 

SHah Jahan had a great passion for art and a particularly well- 
balanced asthetic judgment. His attachment to precious stones 
has often been misinterpreted as greed, whereas, in point of fact, 
that emperor was the most liberal and the most geneous in the 
whole line of Mu^al kings, not only with his money but in his 
ideas and sympathies, his daily dealings and actions. Bernier des- 
cribes him as a great economist.^” 

On whatever he has left us we see an indelible impress of un- 
approachable ideals and an xmerring eye for effect. Designs and 
proportions of his buildings and gardens, quality and sjTumetry of 
their patterns and decorations, even furnishings of his halls and 
chambers, and dispositions and arrangements in his durbars, and 
finally the miracles of the jeweller’s art — in all these we find a 
master mind trying to realize its dreams of beauty and perfection in 
terms of brick or stone here, of line and colour there, of gold and 
jewels and precious stuffs, using the costliest material with non- 
chalant ease and seemingly reckless extravagance. Ibe noble band 
of designing architects, painters and jewellers played up to his 
ideas and plans in a way that does credit to all concerned. 

We must not forgot that both as prince and oven after bis de- 
position ^ah Jahan was considered a groat connois^-our of pf-nrh 
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and precious stones. Tlie reader remembers how Jahangir was 
once worried over finding a match for a pearl to put on an armlet, 
and Prince lUiurram rootled out a beautiful one from an old dis- 
used sarpech of Akbar’s, which nobody knew of.*^ It shows that 
the Prince from a boy had an eagle’s eye for jewels, and did not 
forget one when he had once seen it. 

Tlic reader will also remember the occasion when Aurang/.eb 
and his court jewellers were puzzled by a ruby, and the question of 
its genuineness or otherwise was referred to ^lah Jaban in prison, 
as the greatest living authority on the subject, his verdict being 
accepted as final by all parties.’"* 

Tilings being what they are. we approach this reign with high 
hopes and a whetted curiosity. But as far as the actual figures of 
treasury totals are concerned those hopes arc doomed to be foiled. 

Unfortunately wo do not po.sse.ss any reasonably authentic 
catalogue of the contents of SHah Johan’s Jewel Treasury. 

Mandolslo. who came in 1638, has the following : 

‘ I was crodiblj' informed, that the Mogul, who lived in my time, 
had a Treasure, which amounted to above fifteen hundred Millions 
of Crowns’ (P. .37). Tin's appraisement of the total wealth at the 
end of the first decade comes to 300 crores of rupees. And this, 
even if it includes both cash and jewels (which pi'obably it does) is, 
on the face of it, a gross exaggeration based on unverified rumours. 

Again, after giving the inventory of Akbar’s treasure, which is 
the De Lact-Manrique document, he continues : “ But this came 

not any thing near the Treasure which Scach Choravi was possessed 
of, at the time of my Travels in those Parts. 'Tliis Wealth is more 
and more augmented every day, not so much out of the ordinary 

Revenue coming in fi'om the great Kingdoms he hath 

as by the Presents which are made him, and the Escheats falling to 
him at the death of great Lords and Favourites’ (P. 38) . It is to 
be noted that this passage does not foi'm part of the earlier German 
edition (1656) of Mandelslo’s work and is adjudged to be spurious 
by critics. But as Mr. Commissariat remarks, though these' elabo- 
rate additions ’ ‘ are not from Mandelslo’s pen, they have neverthe- 
less a historical importance of their own, for the information given in 


13. p. 296 above. 

14. See above, 
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them is based on the best books on eastern travels available to 
Olearius or to de Wicquefort in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

For a more sober estimate we must resort to SHah Jahan’s 
court historian. MuUa ‘ Abdu’l-Hamid of Lahore, after speaking 
(under XVIII R.Y.) of the sarpech which consisted of five rubies 
and twenty-foui' pearls and was valued at 12 lakhs, and of the 
tashiJi comprising five rubies and thirty pearls, valued at 8 lakhs, 
and of two other tashihs of pearls and yaqiits (total price, 20 
lakhs) goes on to say that although most of these gems have 
come down from Akbar’s time, additions continued to be made dur- 
ing the reigns of Jahangir and SHah Jahan, so tliat in this reign a 
wealth of gems and jewels has accumulated, to which the treasury 
of no other monarch in the world can present a parallel. The total 
vali?e of this wealth, not counting 2 crores’ worth of gems presented 
to princes and others during this reign, is 5 crores. Out of this total 
gems and jewelled articles to the value of 2 crores of rupees are 
worn on the Emperor’s person, and are kept in charge of trust- 
worthy servants in the mahal ; and the remainder worth 3 crores is 
kept outside in charge of chelas (slaves) (B.IV., 391-93) 

After the earlier statement in the superlative these figures seem 
tame and read almost like an anti-climax. But both statements arc 
accurate, and there is no attempt at creating an impression. 

But in a reign like SHah Jahan’s disbursements should also be 
taken into accormt. The same writer, when reviewing OTab 
Jahan’s cash treasure at the end of XX R.Y., remarlcs that since tbc 
beginning of this reign Rs. 9,50,00,000 in cash and kind has been 
given away as in*am, nearly half in cash, and a little over half in 


15. M. S. Commissariat, Mandelslo's Travels in Western huI\a(A.D, 
pp. xv-xvi. 

16. See p. 295 above. . 

17. l^afi Ifflan says SHah Jahan inherited 10 crorer,’ %vnrlb of Komr. sr,'i 

jewelled things. Up to XVIE R. Y. 2 crores’ worth had teen given nway in 
gifts and presents, and a half croro in charity (ma'jfnuit, radqa and 
weighments and fc.stivals), while the value of 5 crore.s vw pres^'nt m 
Jev/cl Treasury at this date, the rest, worn on (ho Emperor ^ 

the To^ak Klldna among the royal wardrobe (ML., h Wf*)- }' 
account agrees, or can be reconciled willj. the nuOicnttc and exp j 

in B.N., cited above, it is welcome, .and where it difTcrr- it t 5 to te r 

with e.aulion. 
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articles.^^ These articles mean, besides horses, elephants, etc,, 
gems, jewelled ai'ms, housings, stuffs and the like, and came to 
some 5 crores in value. In view of the remark already quoted we 
can readily understand that this sum included the two crores’ 
worth of pearls and stones given away to princes etc. 

These no doubt include the gems and jewels given away on the 
following occasions, of which only a passing mention can be made 
here. 

We loiow that from SHah Jalian’s Coronation (8 Jumada II, 
1037) to the end of tlie ffi'st Nauroz (beginning of Sha‘bcin ) — ^in 
seven weeks odd — ^jewels, dresses and arms, and horses, elephants 
and cash to the value of 1,80,00,000 rupees were disbm’sed.^® This 
included 76 lakhs’ worth presented to Mumtazu’z-ZamanI, the 
empress. Most of this wealtli must have reverted to tlie Ti'easury 
on her death. Deducting that amount from tlie total, we have well 
over a crore of rupees left. Half of this, we know definitely, was 
the price of jewellery presented to Jahan Ai-a Begum and the 
Princess. So out of this total we may assume some 60 lakhs to 
stand for gems and jewels. 

Next we may notice the weddings of the first princes of the 
blood. The amount spent on Dara SHukoh’s marriage (1042 A.H.) 
on the Emperor’s side was 22 laldis of rupees, which included 
approximately some 10 laldis’ worth of gems and jewels,-® 
and the expenditm'e on the occasion of ^ah Shuja‘’s wedding 
(same year) would be in the neighbourhood of 12 lakhs, half 
of which we may assume to be the price of jewels.^^ Simi- 
larly on the weddings of Airrangzeb^ (end of 1046) and 
Murad Bakhsh-^ (1052 A.H.) the Emperor gave them Rs, 10 
lakhs and 5 lakhs in cash respectively to make the necessary 
purchases and arrangements. The total expenses therefore would 
come to some 20 lakhs for the two weddings, half or nearly half 
of it being represented by the price of gems. 

Another large item we can notice is the ornaments and jewell- 
ed articles worth 10 lakhs given away to Jahan Ara Begum and a 


18. Ibid., 11, 713. 


19. B.N., I, i, 192. Author’s History of SHah Johan’s Reign, Ch. iii. 

20. B.N., I, i, 454 and 460 ; A.S., I, 524. 

21. B.N., I, i, 462 ; A.S., I, 540. 

22. B.N., I, ii, 267. 

23. B.N., n, 304. 
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similar value bestowed on Princes, Princesses and nobles at the time 
of the celebration of her recovery (^awwal, 1054 A.H.) Tlie 
latter amount included some cash and animals, so that it wU be 
safer to place the jewels at some 7 lakhs out of this sum. The total 
value of gems disbursed on this occasion would thus come to some 
17 lakhs of rupees. 

This feast and the weddings thus accoimt for some 40 lalchs, 
and with the 60 lakhs disbursed at the opening of the reign, would 
come to just a crore’s value in jewels. But these are only a few 
of the outstanding items. There was, throughout the reign, a 
stream of costly presents constantly flowing from the Emperor to the 
Princes and nobles, and back again to the Emperor. Tlie more 
valuable presents offered or accepted will be dealt with at some 
length in the next chapter. 

It must not be forgotten that we are considering the treasure as 
it existed at the end of the second decade of this reign. The third 
decade was perhaps the most prosperous in Mughal Indian history : 
the reader will find abundant evidence in the following chapters to 
support the contention that a larger value in gems and jewels chang- 
ed hands at the court of Delhi during the years 1648-58 than at any 
period of Indian history before or since. 

Some rough indications can be gathered from the following 
facts : On the first durbar held in the newly-built Dellii palace, 
which fell on a Nauroz (Monday, 18 Rabi ‘I, 1060, and following 
days) presents worth 15 lakhs were accepted. Again, the total 
value accepted from princes and nobles in XXVTII R.Y. totalled 
nearly 15 lakhs^® and of those in XXIX R.Y. came to 20,^*' while in 
R.Y. XXX the maximum of nearly 1 crore was reached.-'' Jewels 
of course only constituted a proportion of these figures, and yet a 
goodly proportion. 

It is a pity that the total of the collection at the end of the reign 
is not recorded either by Muhammad IVari.'; or by Muhammad 
Salih, the prime contemporary authorities for this period, Kor i5 
there available an estimate of total disbursements cither during the 
third decade or dui'ing the whole reign, 

24. B.N., II, 397. 

25. B.N., in, P.Ui. MS., f. 99a. 

2G. B.N., m, P.UL. MS., f. 108.a. 

27. B.N.. m, P-UX. MS., f. J23b. 
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All that we can offer the reader is the following ; According 
to Kliafi ElHan, ^ali Jahan left in the Ti’casury uncoined gold 
and silver, and gold and silver vessels and jewels worth 15 or 16 
crores.-® The price of bullion is not sepai'ately given, but, taking 
KHafi Iran’s account of Akbar’s treasure-^ as our guide, and 
allowing for the higher price of gold at this date and for, acquisitions 
in ^ali Jahan’s reign, we can guess that it would be somewhere 
near 2 crores. 

The items that go to make the remaining 14 crores are not 
given, but this total of the treasure in 1658 comes so close to the 
De Laet-Manrique total for 1605 that we are tempted to square off 
the two and declare that all these documents corroborate each 
other, and we have at last arrived at a reliable grand total of the 
Mughal jewel treasury. 

But then we are assuming that the prosperity and resources 
of the Mughal empire were marking time during the palmiest 
half-century of its history — which is contrary to known facts. One 
is inclined to look for a great advance on the previous figures 
towards the latter end of ^ah Jahan’s reign. Judging from the 
wording of KHafi lOIan’s statement, one would confine his total 
to gold and silver vessels and gems and jewelled things, which he 
actually names, so that tlae value of such items as porcelain, books, 
stuffs, tents, weapons and housings, which are included by De 
Laet-Manrique will have to be added to I^afi Khan’s estimate 
before we can place the two totals side by side. These latter come 
to nearly six crores, and should be well over 7 crores at "the end of 
SHah Jahan’s reign. This would bring the total value of ^lah 
Jahan’s wealth (about the year 1658) to a figure in the neighbour- 
hood of 23 crores, besides 24 crores of coined money. To this grand 
total of 47 crores is to be added some 3 crores, more or less, spent 
by that emperor on his programme of building operations ; and 
another 5 crores as a rough valuation of animals and birds in the 
i^oyal stables, menageries, aviaries, etc., and of carts, carriages, 
boats and similar articles, which were not costly enough to be in- 
cluded in the inventories already given. 

This amount of 55 crores, measured in purchasing power, is 
equivalent to some 250 crores to-day, which compares very 


29. M.L., I, 243 and Chapter on Cash Treasury above. 
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favourably with the gold reserve in the issue department of the 
Bank of England on November 2, 1927, which was 149.7 millions=^° 
or, roughly, just over 200 crores of rupees at 1—Rs. 13-8a. 


AURANGZEB 


For the actual contents of Aurangzeb’s jewel treasury we have 
no official or non-official record to guide us. Of course we kjiow 
that the priceless gems and rarities of the age, which SHah Jahan’s 
well-known discrimination and patronage attracted from far and 
near and which he sedulously gathered and cherished during thirty 
years of unexampled prosperity — ^all this and all that had descended 
to him from the times of Akbar and Jahangir passed peacefully 
into Aurangzeb’s hands. 


To the inherited treasury Aurangzeb must have added con- 
siderably during the long reign of nearly fifty years, in which the 
frontiers of the empire were extended and the revenues increased. 
It is true that the royal patronage for this class of goods diminished 
in this period and the efforts for artistic creation missed the incen- 
tive they had received during the preceding three reigns ; but it is 
also true that Aurangzeb was thrifty and soimd administrator and, 
although large cash gifts were frequent in his reign, he was not 
nearly so lavish of jewels as his father ; so tliat we may be sure 
that the contents of the existing jewel treasury were sedulously 
guarded, while the customary stream of presents continued un- 
abated to swell the total hoard. In particular, the conquest of 
Bijapur and Golconda (in 1686-87) must have meant accession to 
the treasury. 

This monarch inherited the major portion of his father .s 
treasury at the time of his accession. But quite a large number 
of valuable items remained outside, and came in at subsequent 


dates. 

As the reader will see in the following chapters, many co.'^tly 
jewels, arms and ornaments were bestowed on Dani ^likob on 
various occasions during SHah Jahan's reign. Tlic climax was 
reached when during the latter’s fateful illness ornaments and 
jewelled arms and articles to the value of some 35 lakhs of rupre-^' 
were bestowed on tliat prince on a single occasion (lOGS A JLh 
The accretion of wealth in the hands of Dara ^lukoii by this tmte 
must have been immense. 


30. Enaidopa('dia Britannlca,^* III, p. 54. 

31, See below, and BJV’., Ill, 341b-142a. 
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KHafi ]^an states on the authority of an assistant mushrif of 
the Jewel Treasury, whom he describes as a ‘reliable witness’, 
that Dara ^ukoh, before the battle of Samugarh, left jewels and 
pearls worth 27 lakhs of rupees belonging to the ladies of his 
haram32 in the mahal jewel-house in Agra fort, ^ah Jahan was 
privy to it, but Dara ^ukoh, after his defeat, got no time in his 
precipitate flight to get possession of them. Aurangzeb came to 
know of it and insisted on the restoration of the valuables to the 
Treasury. After some xmpleasantness between father and son, 
^ah Jahan had to surrender them; and, what is more, the mess- 
enger who carried them to Aurangzeb was also the bearer of the 
deposed monarch’s letter pardoning Aurangzeb for his tmdutiftil 
conduct. Ifflafi KEan quotes in full Aurangzeb’s letter acknow- 
. ledging the “ pardon ” and the gift (M.L., II, 104-6) . 

At the time of the battle at Deorai (near Ajmir) we catch a 
glimpse of Dara ^ukoh’s treasure, and gold and silver vessels and 
other movables loaded on elephants, camels and horses, with ladies 
of his haram on elephants,^^ all left under a guard of cavalry and 
infantry on the banks of the Ana Sagar tank near Ajmir (‘Alam- 
girnama, 409). Much of this was plundered by the guards them- 
selves after the defeat of the unfortunate prince {Ibid., 410) . 

Most of Dara SHukoh’s jewels probably found their way into 
the state treasury sooner or later. Aurangzeb appropriated them, 
says Tavernier, ‘ after he had caused his [Dara SHukoh’s] head to 
be cut off’ (I, 317). 

SHah SHuja‘ also had his collection of valuables, which he 
carried about with him in his adversity and wanderings. On 7 
Muharram, 1071, iMilas lyian KHweshgi brought to court his 
ladies, cash and jewel treasure, and other goods {‘ Alamgirndma, 
573). 

Jahan Ara Begum was SH^ Jahan’s favourite daughter and 
had been constantly receiving presents during the thirty years of 
her father’s illustrious reign. She must have built up quite a tidy 
collection of valuables, which remained with her during her seK- 
imposed incarceration with her father. 


32. In an earlier part of the passage the author describes them as belong- 
ing to Dara ^ukoh’s dress (p. 104). 

33. See also M.L., 11, 72-73 and 80-81. 
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Towards the end of 1070 Jahan Ara Begum paid a visit to 
Aurangzeb and offered a string of pearls and 5 rubies worth 
Rs. 2,80,000 ( Ald'mgvnid'ina,, 568) ; and again sent some jewels and 
jewelled articles to him in ^awwal, 1072 {Ibid., 743) . 

Tavernier, talking apparently of the course of events before 
Aurangzeb’s coronation, remarks nonchalantly tliat Aurangzeb 
‘ took possession of all the wealth which she [Begum Sahib] had 
received from her father’s liberality’ (I, 274). But only on the 
next page, where the author is speaking of the happenings immedi- 
ately after SHah Jahan’s death, we read, ‘ The Begam Sahib also 
had a quantity of precious stones, which he had not taken from 
her when he placed her in the fortress, as he was then satisfied 
with securing the gold and silver with which her chests were full ’ 
(P. 275) . So ‘ all the wealth ’ in the first passage does not include 
the ‘quantity of precious stones ’ in the second. Tavernier’s vague 
and inexact ways of talking do not enable us to feel any confidence 
even where he malces a perfectly definite and precise statement. 
The reader doubtless remembers the many occasions, on which tins 
author has been judged and found wanting.^'* 

Bernier’s remark is entitled to more respect, though it docs not 
carry us far : He tells us that when, after the death of OTah 
Jahan, Axrrangzeb visited Agra fort, Jahan Ara Begum received 
him with much courtesy and ‘presented him wdth a large golden 
basin, full of precious stones — ^her own jewels, and those wliich be- 
longed to Chali-Jehan’ (P. 199). Tliis may, and probably does, 
refer to only a small proportion of the treasure which had been 
in possession of the late emperor and his daughter. 

As for the division of Jahan Ara Begum’s belongings after iicr 
death Manucci has the following : ‘ At the time of her death tbi.s 

princess divided her property and jewels among lier nieces, leaving 
to each a good deal of money and jewels. Nor did slio overlook 
her beloved Jani Begam, to whom she bequeathed her finest jevvel.^t 
and a greater share of money’. {Sioria, II, 256). 

Now we come to tlie gems and jewels in ^lah Jahan’.** 
sion in Agra fort. 

We Imow that SHah Jahan sent to Aurangzeb (1 Rajab, 1072) 
jewels to the value of 16 lakhs by the hands of Fazil Kilan, i'br 


34. Give all In.'^tanccs. 
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Sdmdn, who had been sent to Agra (presumably for the purpose) 
by Aurangzeb a month earlier (‘ Alamgimdma, 660-62 ; M.L., II, 
129-30). It is possible that these were the precious stones men- 
tioned by Bernier (on p. 166) in the passage quoted below. 

KHafi KHan reports that SHah Jahan had a rosary of 100 round 
pearls all of the same colour and weight, which was worth 4 lakhs 
of rupees. The pearls had been got together after much care and 
research. Besides there was an of diamond which he always 

wore round his neck. Aurangzeb sent a eunuch with the message 
asking for these ornaments. Tlae aged monarch was furious : he 
gave away the drsl, but concerning the rosary sent back the reply 
that it was used in his devotions, and it could only be surrendered 
after it had been pounded in a mortar. It was never asked for 
again (M.L., II, 106-7) . This reminds us of the following passage 
in Bernier, though it refers apparently to a different occasion, 

Aurangzeb once asked his father for some precious stones, 
which he wanted he said, to complete a piece of workmanship that 
he was adding to the peacock throne. ‘ The captive Monarch 
indignantly answered that Aureng-Zehe should be careful only to 
govern the kingdom with more wisdom and equity : he commanded 
him not to meddle with the throne; and declared that he would 
be no more plagued about these jewels, for that hammers were 
provided to beat them into powder the next time he should be 
importuned upon the subject ’ (Bernier, 127) . 

But later, we are informed, the relations between father and 
son improved. Aurangzeb paid the aged monarch every atten- 
tion, indulged all his wishes, and afforded him every facility con- 
sistent with close confinement. ‘ Indeed, Aureng-Zehe’s behaviour 
was throughout kind and respectful, and he paid attention to his 
aged parent in every possible way. He loaded him with presents, 
consulted him as an oracle, and the frequent letters of the son to 
the father were expressive of duty and submission. By these 
means Chah-Jehan’s anger and haughtiness were at length sub- 
dued, insomuch that he frequently wrote to Aureng-Zehe on poli- 
tical affairs, sent Dara’s daughter to him, and begged his acceptance 
of some of those precious stones, which he had threatened to grind 
to powder if again importuned to resign them ’ (Ibid., p. 166) . 


35. An drsi, as we know it today in India, is a ladies’ thumb-ring set with 
a small mirror. We hope there is no misprint in the text. 
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Tavernier has a different version of this matter: Aui’angzeb 
begged SHah Jahan, ‘ as he was about to ascend the throne in a few 
days, to have the kindness to send some of his jewels to be used on 
that day, so that he might appear before his people with the same 
magnificence as the other Emperors, his predecessors, had done, 
^ah Jahan became so enraged at this demand of Aurangzeb, which 
he regarded as an insult levelled at him in his prison by his son, 
that for some days he was like a madman, and he even nearly died. 
In the excess of his passion he frequently called for a pestle and 
mortar, saying that he would pound up all his precious stones and 
pearls, so that Aurangzeb 'might never possess them. But the 
Begam Sahib, his eldest daughter, who had never left him, throw 
herself at his feet, and besought him not to proceed to such an 
extremity, and as she had full power over him in consequence of 
the intimate relations which existed between them, she appeased 
him, rather with the object of keeping the precious stones for her- 
self than to give pleasure to her brother, her mortal enemy who 
might one day become their possessor. Thus, when Aurangzeb 
ascended the throne he had only one jewel on his cap (toque) ; 
but if he had desired more he did not lack them, as I have else- 
where said, and he asked for the stones from his father only with 
the intention of retaining them permanently.’ (295-96) . 

Probably every statement in the latter half of this passage is 
historically incorrect. From the points common to the two 
accounts we are disposed to think that the passages already cited 
from Bernier constitute an accurate record of events as they occur- 
red, and Tavernier has mistaken the occasion on which the dispute 
took place, and mixed up things in general. Knowing Tavernier 
as we do, this is not surprising. 

Of course we can guess that all valuables which remained with 
the imprisoned monarch were, on his dcalli, restored to Aurangzeb ;; 
Treasury, even if Tavernier did not tell us, as he doe.s, that ‘as 
soon as Am-angzeh had news of it [his father’s death] he came to 
Agra and seized all the jewels of the late King, hi.s father, which 
he had not secured during his life ’ (I, 275) . 

Altliough we possess no inventory of Aurangzeb .s Jewel 
Treasury, we happen to have a somewhat detailed ILsl of the Dehsi 
treasure plundered by Nadir SHfih. Nadir’s inva.sion came onb 
32 years after the death of Aurangzeb, and nobody will think tn.^^ 
any appreciable addition was made to the store cluring tJiose 
So tlic quantity and value of Nadir's plunder may Ik’ iuifcly 
as the measure of Uie treasury left by Aurangzeb. 
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The following passages from James Fi’aser’s History of Nadir 
Shah are extremely interesting : 

‘Nadir Shah, after his Victory, and having established his 
Power, had demanded of Nizam, al Muluck, twenty Crore^® of 
Rupees (exclusive of the Jewels, Gold Plate set with precious 
Stones, and other fine Goods, seized of the King’s, and other 
Omras) to be collected in the best Manner he could out of 
the King’s Treasury, his own Effects, and all the other 
Omras, wealthy People and Inhabitants. Such a Sum was 
not to be raised out of the King’s Treasury, or the Omras Effects ; 
for, in the King’s, the Gold and Silver Coins did not exceed three 
Crores : But, in the inward Vaults (which had been shut up and 
sealed for many years, nobody Imowing by whom they were 
sealed, or what they contained) there was found of Gold and Silver 
to a much larger Amount than the Money in the Treasury’ 
(P. 192-93) . Later on, summing up the situation, he says : ‘ Since 

the Battle of Kamal, rmtil Nadir Shah’s Departirre from Shahje-- 
hanahad, the Loss sustained by the Emperor and the People within 
and without the City, in Jewels, Treasure, Goods, Effects, and 
destroying of Fields, setting aside the Loss of the Buildings, 
amoimted to very near one Arrib^^ of Rupees, out of which Nadir 
Shah carried away to the Value of 70 crores^^ in Jewels and other 
Effects ; and his Officers and Soldiers 10 CroresA^ The Charges 
of his Army, while he continued there, the Arrears, Pay and 
Gratuity advanced them, with what Goods were destroyed by Fire, 
and Fields laid waste, made near 20 Crores more.^^ 


36. ‘Twenty Crores are 25 millions Sterling’ (Footnote). 

37. ‘3,750,000 1’ (Footnote). 

38. ‘125,000,000 1 ’ (Footnote). 

39. ‘87,500,000 I’ (Footnote). 

40. ‘12,500,000 1 ’ (Footnote). 

41. ‘25,000,000 1’ (Footnote), 
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The Particulars of what Nadir Shah carried away with him : 


Jewels from the Emperor and Omras, valued at 
Untensils and Handles of Weapons set with Jewels, with 
the Peacock Throne, and nine others set with precious 
Stones 

Money Coined in Gold and Silver Rupees 

Gold and Silver Plate which he melted down and coin’d . . 

Fine Cloths and rich Stuffs of all Kinds 

Household Furniture, and other valuable Commodities . . 

Warlike Weapons, Cannon, etc. 


Crore. 

25 


9 

25 

5 

2 

3 

1 


(P. 219-21). 


70 


Hanway (Travels, II, 383) only copies, and slightly condenses, 
these details, and is therefore no independent authority. 

Granting this estimate of Nadir’s booty to be substantially 
accurate, while money and bullion (with gold and silver plate) 
amounted to 30 crores, the jewel treasure was valued at 40 crorcs 
and comprised 25 crores’ worth of jewels (including the blackmail 
from the nobles), the rest being jewelled arms, articles, furniture 
and stuffs. Out of this 70 crores the value of some 5 to 10 crorcs 
may be the levy on the nobility, while the balance came from tlie 
J^dssa and the state treasuries. 

These details of the treasure and their relative proportions arc 
credible. There is just the advance on ^ah Jahan’s treasure under 
all heads that one would expect after Aurangzob’s 50 years of 
careful management and simple habits. 

In Mirza Malidl KHan’s Tdrll^i-i-jahanku^a-i-Nadifi, however, 
we read that Nadir SHah obtained the equivalent of 15 crorcs from 
the state treasuries and through presents from nobles and r/nc'** 
nors from far and near (Edn. of 1265 AJI., p. 207). 
statement claims to give the total value of Nadir’s booty. 'iucUk m-. 
the contributions from the ari.slocracy. In view of the low fot.i 
figure and of the fact that no details arc attempted we are ^ 

to attach more credit to Fraser's report, which has the air <> an 
original and authoritative record. 

While on the subject of Nadir ^Ifih’s spoils wc ma> r* 
that although a historian has no busine.ss to dcploie tran. 
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wealth from one country or nation to another, and in fact may grant 
the spoils of war, yet when a great country’s entire artistic output 
extending over some two centuries of its best period is taken away 
at one blow, not to find a place in the secure vaults or show-cases 
of a palace or a museum, but the gold and silver articles of vertu 
to be melted into ingots, and the thrones, crowns, and jewelled 
furniture to be broken to pieces and distributed among the wild 
and hungry hordes of wandei’ing shepherds and their descendants, 
not to speak of books, pictures, etc., which were probably used to 
feed the melting furnace or else thrown out on the streets as un- 
worthy of the space they occupied — then the scandalized annalist 
may perhaps be forgiven if the limit of his patience is reached. 
Political vicissitudes have their horrors even for the denizens of 
the sequestered vale of art and letters. 



